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~ ~ many New Exclusively 
CAILLE Features 


Buy a new Caille Racer and know the fullest joy 
of outboard motoring—be out ahead in every race 
with the motor that has set up a record of 33.08 
M.P.H. This motor is built for speed and service. 
Strongly and generously proportioned for rugged- 
ness. Caille special features include design with 
enlarged engine ports and increased carburetor 
intake area for greater speed, new cooling prin- 
ciple, ingenious muffler for silent operation, most 
efficient propeller and shaft housing for high 

speed. Caille assures you greatest utility plus the 
reserve stamina you want for speed events as well 
as for general all ’round hard service. 


i Send for Caille Catalog 
CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 


6222 Second Blvd., Dept. “‘A’”’, Detroit, Mich. La 


The motor for all 
’round service— 
companion to the 
famous Caille 5- 
Speed twin 
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Let Us GIVE You a Gun or Any Sporting Equipment 


N THE southeast corner of this page is a coupon which 
you have seen a dozen times. But you have never mailed 
it back to us, probably because you believed it would be 
difficult to secure the subscriptions needed to earn a free 
gun. But scores of letters like these prove how easy it is. 








James P. Burnett, Towanda, Pa., 
Winner of a 
Model 12 Winchester Pump Shotgun 





“It required about three weeks 
for me to get my 30 subscriptions 
for OUTDOOR LIFE. I! got these 
from my friends who are interested 
in hunting and fishing. I enjoyed 
this work and got a wonderful 
premium.” 

Yours truly, 
Clarence Shockey, Apollo, Pa. 











**T Enjoyed This Work’”’ 


HE LONG list of loyal friends of 

OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION, who 
have earned sporting equipment pre- 
miums, includes lawyers, doctors and 
successful business men. The general 
manager of one of the largest firms in 
Michigan, outside of Detroit, secured 
fifty subscriptions and, having all the 
equipment he needed, he took a cash 
commission. There is no finer type of 
man than the average sportsman—no 
more enjoyable work than meeting ang- 
lers and hunters whose personal hobby 
is the same as yours. Any outdoorsman 
will gladly give you a list of his personal 
friends who are fishing and hunting en- 
thusiasts andin that way youcan build an 
endless chain of prospects who, you know 
in advance, will enjoy our magazine. 

If you believe that OUTDOOR LIFE AND 
RECREATION is worth $2.50 of any sports- 
man’s money, if you believe that our 
unique Conservation Department and 
vigorous efforts toward more hunting 
and fishing deserve your support and 
that of any outdoorsman you may meet 
—then just select your premium from 
the adjoining list or from our advertising 
columns and send in the coupon. A little 
easy andenjoyable work will win your gun. 








“In regard to the sale of sub- 
scriptions, I must say | found it 
very easy and took very little extra 
time—in fact, OUTDOOR LIFE 
sold itself. My advice to pros- 
pective subscription salesmen is to 
make a list of all their sportsmen 
friends, show them a copy of 
OUTDOOR LIFE and they will 
be surprised how easy the sub- 
scriptions pour in. I don't feel as 
though I had earned the splendid 
gun and extra money I have re- 
ceived—it was more like finding it.” 

Yours very truly, 
James P. Burnett, Towanda, Pa. 











‘‘More Like Finding It”’ 

IM BURNETT'S first order reached 

us October fourth and sixteen days 
later he had his Model 12 Winchester 
shotgun, fifty-one dollars’ worth of gun, 
and a flock cf cash commissions, besides, 
on extra subscriptions he had taken be- 
fore he could put on the brakes—a total 
of forty-five subscriptions received in 
16 days. 

If Jim thinks that the winning of his 
new pump gun was “more like finding 
it, he hasn't heard half of it yet. The 
subscription list he sent it can hardly 
help paying him annual dividends as 
long as he keeps his health. With prac- 


tically no effort he can “pick up” his 
renewal subscriptions year after year, 
earning another shotgun, revolver or a 
$50 check as regularly as October rolls 
around. 





he 





Clarence Shockey, Apollo, Pa., 
Winner of a 
38 Colt’s Army Special Revolver 


To earn a gun, fishing tackle or anything 
advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECRE- 
ATION, without paying a cent, requires only 
a little effort on your part to interest your 
sportsmen friends and neighbors in our mag- 
azine. 

The regular subscription price of OUTDOOR 
LIFE AND RECREATION is $2.50 per year 
and we will apply toward your premium one- 
half the amount you secure and send us for 
each subscription. Select whatever premium 
you want and divide its cost by $1.25. The 
result will be the number of yearly subscrip- 
tions needed to earn that article. To secure 
any premium you must send us at least three 
subscriptions, one of which may be your own. 

Below is a list of guns, showing the small 
number of subscriptions required to earn each 
one. If you would rather have a cash com- 
mission than a premium, just write “‘commis- 
sions” on the coupon below and we’ll send you 
a special offer which is probably more liberal 
than you expect. 

Pistols and Revolvers 
New Subscriptions 


FOR A— at $2.50 each 
22 Colt Target Automatic...........0000..000...... 23 
-25 Colt Automatic..................-...........- ie 
Po OP Saeeee eee 14 
Mia GI ANN 5 ancncocntcacemccuacennsacees 26 
Colt’s New Service........................-.... eacece a 
Colt Single Action, .32-20, .38-40, .45...... 25 
-22 Colt Double Action... ™ cise 
388 Colt Double Action, Army Special, 

<ba-20-98 _......:..--... aarti fae EMS IE 22 
22 Stevens Single Shot, No. 10................ 1l 

Rifles 
FOR A— 
-250-3000 Savage Bolt, Model 20............... 38 
-250-3000 Savage Lever, Model 1899-G.... 34 
.22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle... 17 
-22 Savage “Sporter,’”’ Model 23-A...... ae 
-25-20 Savage “Sporter,” Model 23-B........ 16 
.382-20 Savage ‘“‘Sporter,’”’ Model 23-C 16 
.32 Savage Repeater, slide action, Model 25 15 


.22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater 10 





-22 Stevens 27 Favorite. ieeeaacnaee ie 7 
22 Stevens 12 Marksman...........................- 6 
.22 Stevens 26 Crack Shot..................... 4 
.22 Stevens 14% Little Scout te aaa 3 
Winchester Takedown, Model 95 a 41 
.30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special... 31 
.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90. 16 
.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 06 14 
.22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS oie TES 16 
a Remington, 12-A..................... iste oe 
-22 Remington Long Rifle, automatic 
pS a 2 ee eee aaa’ 
-25-20, .82-20 Remington, Model 25-A 22 
Remington Trombone, .25, .30, .35, Model 
pF Bad PEIN Se oe SES 
Shotguns 
New Subscriptions 
FOR A— at $2.50 each 
Parker, V Hi........ : pstiecaaieiSoos oe <a 
Parker V H E, with ejector........................ 62 
Parker Trojan................... oi adaabbal : 38 
ir? a eee CERES EEN ne A 
pO aE Se Oe ee 42 
pe | EC ee ae eee a ae 
Fox “A” Grade SSE ee 39 
Fox “A. E.”” Grade, with ejector 47 
te!) 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector................... 35 
12-Gauge Browning Automatic.................. 44 
16-Gauge Browning Automatic Es . 53 
12-Gauge Remington Auto. Model 11-A.... 41 


12-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 10-A 34 
20-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 17-A 34 


Model 12 Winchester, with matted rib.... 43 
Model 12 Winchester........... . Se 
Model 97 12-Gauge Winchester, Takedown 30 
12, 16 or 20-Gauge Stevens No. 330.......... 18 
410-Gauge Stevens No. 330........................ 18 
No. 335 Stevens Hammerless................ aaa 19 
No. 235 Stevens Hammerv...... ARIE 


410 Gauge Iver Johnson No. 341, or 
I deca bmasieidnieiel 
Baker “Batavia Leader” ; > 
Lefever Nitro Special.............. 19 
L. C. Smith Field . 
L. C. Smith Ideal 
Oe a a ; 63 
15” Marble Game Getter Gun, Combination 
ee ee eee eee an 
Quotations on any other make you wish 
furnished on request. 







-———-—-—-- - -- - - a 
| ovTpoor LIFE & RECREATION, | 
| 404 N. Wesley Ave., Mt. Morris, Ill., or | 
| 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo | 
Please send me receipt book, blanks, 
| sample copy and full information on earn- | 
| ing a | 
. I 
| | 
— | 
I a nciicsindnacesacpunesuusauecucsasiehdgnaliniabalataiiinmiaaat 
| DBD occcnccnccnsonsccsmannaicndcusnadnnidawsaciinindatmaitabaatn | 
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Good 
Tackle 


Comes First, 


cy sasin G will soon be here and lakes and streams will 
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again beckon. Good fishing carries a world of sport 

—and the best part of every trip is faithful fishing 
tackle. When you select PFLUEGER TACKLE you reap 
the results of three generations of experience. Making 
good fishing tackle is an art, just as the making of fine 
watches or other precision made articles. 


Rust resisting metals—accurately balanced spools— 
smooth running bearings—dependable level winding 
mechanism, all play a vital part in making good fishing 
reels. The one outstanding characteristic of Pflueger 
Reels is the experience back of them, 


It is surprising how much more pleasure good tackle 
will bring for even an ordinary fishing trip. Ask the 
a sporting goods dealer in your town to show you Pflueger 
siccnane See Level Wind Reels and Pflueger fish-getting baits. If he 
Anti-back-lash. A has the PFLUEGER LINE, he has the kind of fishing 
Built to ease tackle you want and at the price you want to pay. 


Price $25.00. Also ask him, or write us direct, for the Pflueger 
pocket catalog. 


oa } THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
BS Dept. OLR-2 “‘The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio 




























Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
contains the kind of infor- 
mation that fishermen like 
to read—valuable tips on 
fish and fishing, as well as 
@ complete assortment of 
Pflueger Fishing 

_ Tackle. 


Se Pflueger Summit 

ee Level Wind Reel 

Es” No. 1993, Price 
10.00. 





No. 1993J, Jeweled 
Price $10.50. 


ee 





Pflueger Akron 
Level Wind Reel 
No. 1893, Price 
6.00. 
Mail 
the 
Lowe Star Bait 7 Coupon 


9 wt ENTERPRISE 
PFLUEGERS 4 Dept cote gt Ohiae 
PES UNCED VLE CSTs | P éitiamcenans inte me pe 
FISHING TACKLE if of your pocket catalog No. 146. 

leaders Since T8642 4 PO avid dcddvdvaa8eiccddtacikadedduns 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle tates vocnsidls bp carlo tbccnstaceastli 
in the United States 7 
MP iack. 
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ach letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


samples of the hundreds that go thru this department each month. 


Fishing Near St. Louis 

REV. C. J. L., IOWA: In answer to your 
letter about vacation places near St. Louis. The 
subject is a hard one to cover fully so you will 
find I have mentioned briefly those you might be 
interested in. If you will write to, Sec. Missouri 
Ozarks Chamber of Commerce, Ellington, Mo., 
for information on vacation places you will re- 
ceive detailed information on some of the best 
places; also, a little booklet, ‘‘Recreation Near 
Home” may be had by writing to Passenger 
Traffic Mgr., Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., St. 
Louis, which’ is a regular mine of information on 
the subject. 

The Ha-Ha-Tonka Park country around Linn 
Creek, Mo., is within 175 miles of St. Louis, 
and offers both trout and bass fishing; the streams 
being the Niangua and the Osage rivers. Five 
miles from Linn Creek is the Niangua where 
camp sites are numerous, and 15 miles up stream, 
or about a 30 minute drive from Linn Creek, 
resort and camp on Twin Lakes where good fish. 
ing is to be found in the spring-fed lakes. Ad- 
SS ee ee ee Linn Creek, Mo., for information 
on this camp. 

From Glover, Mo., south of St. Louis, 100 
miles, you can reach good fishing on Black River. 
This is bass fishing only. 

The headwaters of Current River offer both 
trout and bass fishing. The best place is reached 
over-land from Salem, Mo., and is about 30 miles 
from the above town. Ten or 12 miles down 
stream is the village of Cedar Grove, where sup- 
plies may be had, also boats, and fishing is good 
anywhere along the river at this point.—J. Carl 
Ferguson 


Dismal Swamp, Virginia 

G. E. A... PENNSYLVANIA: Answering your 
Mot sottg in the order asked, I will say that 

1—Your nonresident license for hunting in the 
Dismal Swamp in Virginia, good for all game, 
will cost you $15. 

2—The best thing to do is to apply direct to 
the State Fish and Game Commission, Rich- 
mond, Va., for your license. 

3—There are two highways leading south to 
the Swamp from Suffolk and Portsmouth re- 
spectively. The first, Highway 103, runs directly 
west of, and some distance from, the Swamp. 
The other, Highway 40, leads thru the edge 
of the Swamp proper. From Wallaceton, a small 
town or rather a village, the road runs thru 
the southeastern corner of the Swamp. I would 
suggest that you take Road 40. 

4+—The bears in the Swamp evidently do not 
all hibernate. The winters are not cold compared 
to your winters. I am reliably informed that 
bears are killed all winter long. 

5—I am sure that you will find sport from 
Christmas on. 

6—I am unable to state positively that you can 
legally hunt bears while snow is on the ground. 
[ am a/most certain that the law you mention as 
prohibiting hunting while the snow is on the 
ground does not apply to bear hunting.—cC. S. 


Altizer. 


Parry Sound, Canada 

H. J.. PENNSYLVANIA: The country you 
write about in the Parry Sound district, in the 
vicinity of Lake Maganetawan is one of the 
finest fishing and hunting countries I have been 
thru) in) much wandering around over the 
various sections on the north shores of Lake 
Huron. There is in this section some of the 
finest red deer hunting found up in that section 
of the Canadian woods. There are a few moose, 
but it is not to be especially recommended for 
moose hunting, altho as I have said _ there 
are a few of these animals to be found about the 
Section, and an occasional black bear in the cliffy 
ridges of hard rock that crop out quite often thru 
the township. Deer hunting is fine, tho, and 
the small-mouth black bass. pike and lake trout 
fishing is excellent about the section. It is a 
fine country for the chap that likes the woods, 
and as you say, it is far enough away from 
the beaten path ‘of the summer tourist to make 
it all the more desirable. I believe you will find 


it a fine section for hunting and fishing. There 
are some fine duck Jakes about there, and the 
partridge shooting and rabbit hunting in normal 


years is very good—a fine place for you to live 
if you like the call of rod and gun, canoe and 
boat!—Ben C. Robinson. 


Camping In Adirondacks 

M. C. B., NEW YORK: Your inquiry has 
been referred to me regarding locating in the 
Adirondacks for the summer. I can see that a 
lake in the southern part of the Adirondacks 
would be more convenient for you than one 
farther north. Any lake that you would choose 
from a map, with your experience of camping 
would probably be suitable. 

If I were you, situated as you are, with a 
good camping outfit, I would poke around the 
mountains until I found a place exactly suited to 
my wants. 

Lake Pleasant is not as high as some of the 





Important 


The Where-to-Go Staff of 
Outpoor LIFE AND RECREATION 
consists of many hundred sports- 
men, each personally familiar 
with a particular section of our 
national vacation lands. This 
corps of experts answers in- 
quiries from our readers who 
wish on-the-ground fishing and 
hunting information—the most 
unique and extensive service to 
sportsmen which is offered by 
any outdoor publication. 

It is part of the purpose of all 
the sporting periodicals to tell 
how to get more enjoyment out 
of your rod and gun. To a far 
greater extent than any other 
magazine, OutTpoor LIFE AND 
RECREATION tells where, as well 
as how,the best fishing and hunt- 
ing may be secured. The cost, 
to our readers, of this unpar- 
alleled service is only a stamped 
reply envelope. The sole re- 
quirement is that your inquiry 
should be as definite as possible 
regarding the locality in which 
you are interested. Names of re- 
sorts and guides are given only 
by request of the reader and the 
names omitted from the follow- 
ing letters will be supplied to any 
sportsman who writes us for this 
information. 











other lakes. Seventh Lake would be desirable, 
as would also Saranac Lake. Cranberry Lake 
and Saranac Lake would furnish bass fishing 
when the trout fishing became poor. 

‘Most any resort keeper on any lake that I 
know anything about would furnish you with a 
boat by the week for about two or three dollars. 
Write to the State Conservation Commission, 
Albany, N. Y., asking for a camping permit. 
They will furnish you with a necessary permit 
which can be shown to the local fire warden 
which will permit you to camp on any state 
lands. Any private owner will probably, if prop- 
erly approached, permit you to camp on his place, 
providing that he has not been tormented by a 
lot of shiftless campers who strewed his place 
with garbage and tin cans. 

Your Ford sedan will take you anywhere in the 


The following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inquiries 


Adirondacks and thru many roads that can 
not be negotiated with larger cars.—T. D. Max- 
field. 


Swanson Bay, British Columbia 


T. W. J., CALIFORNIA: In reply to your 
questions about British Columbia hunting, I will 
say: 

1. Swanson Bay simply consists of a pulp 
mill. It is simply a small bay adjoining Gran- 
ville Channel. 

2. There is no regular outfitting place there, 
tho the company has a large store at which you 
could purchase all sorts of provisions and rough 
clothes. 

3. Canoes would be altogether unsuitable for 
that coast; you would be liable to be storm-bound 

most of the time. 

4. It is the wettest place on the B. C. coast. 

5. The country round Swanson Bay is heavily 
timbered with hemlock, spruce and cedar. It is 
a rough, gloomy country; on the mainland the 
mountains are high and steep, with lots of snow 
on the summits. 

6. It is a poor big game country. There is 
a fair number of bear and goats and also plenty 
of _Columbian deer. 

7. You could not purchase either canoes or 
snowshoes there. 

8. Only the Union S. S. Co.’s steamers call 
there. 

I note you are thinking of trapping and I had 
better inform you that not being a resident of 
British Columbia you could not purchase a trap- 
per’s license or locate a trap line.—A. Bryan 
Williams. 


Minnesota Fishing 

J. E. M., ILLINOIS: Answering your letter 
asking about some lake for good pike and other 
fishing in Minnesota and whether Lake Win- 
nibigoshish “would fill the bill: This lake is 
little short of being a small-sized ocean, and 
while there is good fishing in places in it, it is off 
my recommendation sheet almost entirely—it has 
a very limited number of fish species to its credit. 
If you want to seclude yourself right in the 
— I would suggest the resort of ...... at 

Marcell, Minn., where you should get pretty good 
fishing. That’s northeast of Deer River. By 
going to the town of Akeley you get into a lot of 
good lakes and you can make your pick. If vou 
want something a hundred miles from Minneapolis 
ee eee resort, at Onamia, Minn. This 
is on Mille Lacs Lake, one of the famous lakes 
of the state. The wall-eyed pike-perch fishing on 
Mille Lacs is very good and some range pretty 
good in weight.—Robert Page Lincoln. 


Athabaska Canoe Trip 

F. P., ILLINOIS: With reference to purchas- 
ing a canoe at Dalehurst for a trip down the 
Athabaska River, it is out of the question. The 
place is only a flag station on the Canadian 
National Railway, and there is only a section 
crew there. Write to..... . here in Edmon- 
ton, if a second-hand canoe will do. He prides 
himself on getting anything in the outdoor line 
at five minutes’ notice. I imagine the price will 
be in the neighborhood of $60-$75. Nor are there 
any guides at Dalehurst, and trappers do not go 
in there because there is no _ trading post. 
It simply happens to figure in the story because 
the Athabaska River and the railway come close 
together there, and trappers find it the handiest 
point to have their supplies shipped to by freight. 
Then they make a raft and take the stuff down 
the river as far as they want to go. 

For a new canoe, there are lots of stores here 
which will be able to supply one on short notice. 
Prices, of course, will be considerably higher. 

If you figure on going hunting—and make the 
river trip too—I would suggest that you come in 
in the spring. You will be able to get three bears 
on a license then. About May 15 would do fine. 
The price of a license is $25.00. Should you 
desire to go hunting in the fall—sheep, goat, 
caribou, moose and deer—it will take three weeks 
for that part of the trip at the very least. For 
the latter trip, you ought to figure on at least a 
month away from the railway. 
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Guides up here figure on $6 per day and found. 
Write to at Edson, Alberta. He will 
be able to give you those particulars. There is 
a chance, however, that you will not get a reply 
from him until spring, as they never come out 
much before May. On the other hand, there is 
also a good chance that some fur-buyer will be 
going in any day, and they always take in the 
mail, as a matter of courtesy.—J. M. Gilroy. 


Trout in Wisconsin 


R. J. B., ILLINOIS: Beg to say that you will 
find the trout streams in the vicinity of Amery, 
Wis., quite heavily fished. 

My advice would be to make Danbury, Wis., 
your headquarters for trouting expeditions. Dan- 
bury is on the Soo Line between St. Paul and 
Duluth, about 60 miles south of Duluth. There 
are numberless good trout streams to be fished 
out of Danbury.—Gus Munch. 


Trout Streams in Pennsylvania 

G. E. W., OHIO: Replying to your inquiry 
about trout fishing in Pennsylvania: 

From Youngstown go east to Franklin where 
vou strike the’ Lakes to Seas Highway. Inquire 
of the County Game Protector, Izaak Walton or 
Wild Life league. You can go north into Forest 
Co. around Tionesta. See County Game Protec- 
tor Ham Wilson there, and he will direct you. 
Or, keep on east on Lakes to Seas Highway and 
you will find trout around Brookville. County 
Game protector here, or see Ed MclIninich. lf 
you go on east you can either turn north when 
vou come to the big sign and go to Dubois, or 
keep east to Clearfield, in either case come into 
the Penfield region and go on down Bennett 
Branch of Sinnemahoning, Medix, Hicks, Dent’s 
Mix and other sure trout streams. You can go 
on to Driftwood, then up into Potter County or 
north to Emporium, to all kinds of streams, on 
north to Roosevelt Highway at Port Allegheny; 
then you can go home by that road through War- 
ren, fishing all the way. This Benfield section 

about the best and easiest for you. 

May and June are the best times. Icy waters 
in April seem to the writer only a standing in- 
vitation for one to contract pneumonia. 

Brook, brown and rainbow trout in all streams. 

You can drive to any of these streams. Writer 
takes along tent and camps out. 

Use No. 12 wet or dry flies. About No. 6 
snell for worms, hoppers, etc. Any dealer will 
fit you out, at your home or on the trip. The 
old timers will just look at the sky and tell you 
what fly they will likely be taking any day.— 
Gilbert Irwin. 


Ohio Streams 

E. B., OHIO: We have some very good 
small-mouth bass streams on both the northern 
ind southern water-sheds of the state of Ohio, 
with the northern probably the better as the 
small-mouth abound in Lake Erie and keep these 
streams well stocked. The country, however, can 
not touch the hardwood forested hills of the south- 
ern water-shed from a scenic standpoint. 

Using a hundred mile radius from Akron we 
can start in over at Toledo and fish the Maumee 
river and then come down the shore of Lake 
Erie to Sandusky bay and the several streams 
flowing into it. Boats can be had here to Put- 
In-Bay and the Pelee Islands which are some 
of the best small-mouth grounds in existence. 
Fishing can also be done in the bay at Sandusky. 

The Huron River flows into Lake Erie at 
Huron, the Vermilion at Vermilion and the Porky 

Cleveland, not forgetting the Sandusky River 
which empties into the bay by that name and 
flows back through Fremont. West of Cleveland 
there is the Grand River, Conneaut River and 
several others, but the shore east of Cleveland is 
not as good a bet, in my opinion, as that west. 

_ I believe that the Vermilion River and the 
lake outside of Vermilion is the best of the Lake 
Erie bets. Bass can be taken there under most 
conditions and there is some mighty fine camping 
along the stream. Just south of Vermilion is a 
camp grounds where a small fee is charged and 
the river and lake can be worked from this point. 
Phe Vermilion, and the other Lake Erie rivers 
contain small-mouth, some large-mouth, few pike, 
some wall-eyes, dandy catfish and, unfortunately, 


[ have never heard of the Tiffin River with its 
Source in Michigan. If such a river exists it can 
have but a few miles’ flow in Ohio and would 
lie between Toledo and Monroe, Mich., and be 
Nshed to death. There is a river that flows 
‘rough Tiffin, Ohio, called the Blanchard. It 
has some fish in it including some mighty fine 
ass, but it is fished heavily. 

_,'ow for the southern water-shed rivers. The 
Tuscarawas has its source within a few miles 
ot Akron and is full of carp and suckers down to 
Massillon where industrial pollution halts fishing. 
The river then gets another dose where the Nimi- 
shillen Creek enters it from Canton. From 
Gnadenhutten on down fish start to appear and 
when the river enters the Muskingum at Coshoc- 
ton it is a real fishing ground. The Walhonding 
enters at the same place and up the Wally are 
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own trail in this glorious unspoiled North- 
land and know the thrill of unfished waters. 
Enjoy salmon and trout and deep-sea fish- 
ing in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
Play bass, trout and muskies in Ontario. 


he Western Provinces, salmon, trout, 
erel, jackfish provide glorious sport. 
full information write or send coupon 


to C. K. Howard, General Tourist Agent, 


adian National Railways, Montreal, or 
ur nearest office. 
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CANADA TAX SALE 


Buy These Bargains by Mail 
Pay Monthly Payments $5 to $10 


$ 49.50 for 2 acres lake front. 
$ 63.00 for 25 acres on road, 
$180.00 for 100 acres with creek. 
$112.50 for 1000 yards river frontage. 
$150.00 for 300 acres game preserve. ] 
$ 67.50 for 5 acres on Georgian Bay. | 
$171.00 for 79 acres Ocean front. 

These are a few items taken at random from 


our new twenty page 
adian properties seized 
which is free for the 
above is the full price, no mortgage, no further 
payments. Beautifully situated hunting camps 
and fishing lodges where there is real hunting 
and fishing, summer cottage sites, islands, heav- 
ily wooded acreages situated in Muskoka, High- 
lands of Ontario and the New North. Also farms 


illustrated booklet of Can- | 
and sold for taxes, | 
asking. Amount given 


in Old Ontario, Quebec, the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. You couldn’t buy these 
for ten times the price in the ordinary way 


in Canada’s future- 
Don’t delay. Send 


| 

} 

Now is the time to invest | 
booklet to-day so | 
| 


minerals, forest and farms. 
no money but send for the 
you will have first choice. Full particulars. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 603, 72 Queen Street West 
Toronto 2, Canada 

















Big Game Hunting, 
Camping Trips 

in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Guarantee 
shots at bear in 
spring; elk in season. 
References from all 
parts of the world. A 





CHICK GRIMSLEY 
Registered Guide Pendroy, Mont. 














A BIG YEAR FOR ROD AND REEL 





1928 will be another 
big year for record 
catches and thrills in 
Northern Wisconsin- 
Minnesota—the fisher- 
men’s paradise of thou- 
sands of lakes and streams teeming 
with trout, bass, pike and muskie. 
Main pions to go! Send now for illus- 
trated booklets telling all about this 
great resort region so adequately serv- 
ed by the Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Booklets are free; apply 
C. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago and North Western Ry. 
226 West Jackson Street, Chicago 


NORTH WESTERN 











“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS” 
332 pages; illustrated; $4.00 delivered 
Denver, Colo. 


; circular 


—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 








2! blocks 


from the 


World’s Busiest Corner 


Convenience, comfort and careful, 
cheerful service distinguish the 
famous Hotel Brevoort, in central 
downtown Chicago. Near prin- 
cipal stores and theaters; just 
around the corner from financial 
and insurance districts; near de- 
pots and all transportation. Ga- 
rage extends special courtesies. 
Cars called for and delivered. 


Rooms—1 person, $2.50 to $5 a 
day; 2 persons, $3.50 to $8. 


Madison St., East of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 
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ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


SAFARILAND LIMITED 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 
British East Africa 


OUTFIT BIG GAME 
EXPEDITIONS 


By special appointment to H. 
R. H. the Duke of York 


Write for pamphlet which gives full 
tinformation 


RHINO LION 











| Where ToGo Go To Idaho 


for SPRING BEAR HUNTING 
to the GAMELAND SPORTING RANCHES 


in the wilderness 
Trout fishing July Ist. Big game hunting Oct- 
ober Ist. Write for particulars. Address 
YELLOW PINE, IDAHO 














DEER, BEAR and LION 
HUNTING 


All kinds of small game, combination scenic and trout 
fishing trips through the Rocky Mts. of Colo. Virgin 
fishing. Special rates for these trips. Bear hunting 
spring and fall. No closed season or bag limit— 
Deer in season. Write for dates and prices. 


Otis H. Snooks, Bayfield, Colo. 




















BEN TINKER 


BIG-GAME HUNTER & OUTFITTER 
1610 E. 2nd St., Tucson, Arizona 


Black, Brown and Grizzly 
Bears; Black-tail and White- 
tail Deer; Wild Turkeysand 
Boars;Lions;Mexican Tigers. All Mexicangame 











BIG GAME! BIG TROUT! 


Beyond All Roads!! Allan Ranch 


Sun River Canyon of the Rockies of Montana. New Log 
Cabins. Warm Spring Plunge. Everything the best. Well 
equipped Pack Train Trips in fine Scenic Country. 


Let’s Go For A Spring Bear Hunt 
Booklet. RALPH ALLAN, AUGUSTA, MONTANA 
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some of the finest fishing grounds and best scen- 
ery in the state of Ohio. The Muskingum from 
Coshocton on down is also good bass water. The 
Wally offers miles of real wading water for the 
fly fishermen. Fish are not in the numbers in 
these streams as in the Lake Erie rivers but, 
“all in fishing is not fish,” 
to go. 

The Walhonding, 
kingum have small-mouth, 
muskies in their waters as well as some big 
shovel-head catters, suckers, buffalo and carp. 

The camping grounds are excellent. 

Sugar Creek, below Canton and in the vicinity 


lower Tuscarawas and Mus- 
wall-eyes and a few 


of Beach City, has some nice bass and last 
spring a 30 and 20-pound muskie were taken in 
the creek. The waters have but few of these 


chaps left. 

The Killbuck has its source in the hills above 
Wooster and flows into the W alhonding about 
four miles above Coshocton. It is a muddy 
stream with but few bass. Catters grow up to 
50 pounds in it, however. 

Ohio River fishing is a job and requires a 
great deal of study. You will fish ten days with- 
out a great deal of luck to one big day, but when 
you hit them it is worth while. So don’t enthuse 
too greatly and figure on a big muskie or catter 
on the first trip, but keep after them and you 
will beyond a doubt hook one sooner or later 
Bass can be taken in reasonable numbers at most 


times. We must remember that we are in a 
highly populated area and that fishermen are 
legion; however, plenty of localities are worse 


off than we are. 
Attempts have been made to stock Ohio streams 
without success in the trout line. There is a 


from Castalia to Lake Erie. 


stream full of trout 

This stream has its source at the Blue Hole 
where an underground river comes up—but it is 
controlled by a club and private. If you are ever 


near Castalia drop up to the Blue Hole, as it is 
a sight worth seeing.—Homer Bow. 


Difficulties in Upper Michigan 
N. G., ILLINOIS: Replying to your letter of 
Oct. 27 [ will say that it is much easier to find 
places for fishermen than hunters in upper Michi- 


gan. Lodges and hotels that cater to deer hunt- 
ers are rare in northern Michigan. At the time 
I received your letter I was somewhat puzzled 
as I did not know for certain of any particular 
place where one could get accommodations for 
hunters. Most of the boys come from down- 
state and”have cabins or go with friends who 
live in the north. 

Deer in the U. P. are rather abundant, that 
is in a comparative sense. I found deer on the 


increase in all parts of the U. P. The summer 
of 1926 I toured the U. P. and studied the gen- 
eral game conditions and found deer increasing 
but partridge disappearing. I could go on at 
some length on the details and causes for the 
situation as found in northern Michigan. 

I personally hunt near Marquette and do not 
go very far from here. I know of no one that 
caters to deer hunters here. I have inquired in 
various quarters to find someone that would take 
on a party of one or more. I must admit that I 
have not been as successful as I hoped to be. 

It is rather risky to drive an automobile into 
the woods for deer hunting, for a snow fall may 
be heavy enough to make it rather difficult to get 
the car out. A couple of years ago we had an 
experience of this type and it took all the pleasure 
out of deer hunting.—John N. Lowe. 


Reelfoot in Tennessee 

E. W. C., ILLINOIS: Lowell may have 
been right about ‘“‘What is so fair as a day in 
June?” But I rather think a proper answer 
would have been, ‘“‘A Tennessee day in October.” 
So as to the time to come to Reelfoot, you 
have selected an ideal month. Some claim that 
the bass strike a bit more eagerly in the latter 
part of September but I would not consider it so. 

You could arrive here in Fulton on any of 
the trains an take a taxi here for Reelfoot. It is 
about a 30-mile drive. Or you could go to Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., and take a train to Tiptonville, 3 
miles from the lake. Local Chicago I. C. R. R. 


and it’s a real place | 
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SHOOT ’EM IN ALASKA 
Big Brown Kodiak Bear—Spring Season 1928 
You eventually will if you are a Red-Blooded 
| Sportsman. Now booking-expeditions to Alaska 
Peninsula & Kodiak Island. For ee write 


ALASKA GUIDES Incor 


ted 
(Subsidiary Alaska Glacier Tours.) ANCHOR AGE, ALASKA 














| SCOTT TEAGUE 








can give you details of connections, as they oper- | 


ate both roads. 

You can get hotel accommodations at Tipton- 
ville, or Samburg or Walnut Log. 
tioned is a famous old resort with a modern hotel 
and located in the most ideal part of the lake. 
“Back of Beyond,” nearly. Guides here and at 
Samburg are available. 

The resorts are open the year round, duck 
shooting following the fishing. 

Outboard motors of the Caille type are the 
only ones feasible on account of logs, stumps 
and moss. They should be brought along. They 
are not absolutely necessary a° guides can row 
you to fishing grounds or take you in their own 
motor boats. 

Our Hunting and Fishing Club is composed of 
local sportsmen only and there is no membership 
open at this time. Should it ever become a 
policy to admit others I shall be glad to advise 


The last men- | 





BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE, Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
YAMPA, COLO. 








Black Bass and 
Bass Craft 


By 
Sheridan R. Jones 


Black Bass and Basscraft is the volume which fisher- 
men have for years been asking Mr. Jones to write. 
The following list of chapter headings gives a _ hint 
of the book’s broad scope and its thorough treatment 
of the black bass—his life habits and the best methods 
of catching him. 

This well illustrated 200-page volume, the most up- 
to-date and authoritative study of America’s favorite 
game fish, is elaborately printed and bound by one of 
the country’s leading book publishers. It bears the 
highest grade of cloth cover, with gold on the back 
and side. It is the most practical as well as the 
most expensively printed volume for those who love 
the fighting bass. 

Price—$3.00 


ORDER FROM 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Official Map of Alaska 


Price 75 Cents 


This splendid map has just been compiled 
from latest government surveys and with the 
assistance of prominent Alaskan men. If 
you are planning on an Alaskan trip, or are 
interested in Alaska, be sure to get this map. 
Size, 26x34 inches. Bound in durable cover. 
Map shows steamship lines, railways, auto 
roads, sled roads, pack trails, mountains, 
rivers, forests, streams, towns, villages and 
other important information. Complete in 
every detail. 
- ---+ USE THE COUPON—NOW -- - - 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find 75 cents, for which send me 
the OFFICIAL MAP OF ALASKA. 
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you. We are just a jolly lot of hunters and 
fishermen with a two-story shack with boat house 
where we keep our duck boats and equipment. We 
go down each fall, the whole bunch if possible, 
take two good cooks and fatten up on mallard 
and teal.—Geo. L. Alley. 


Bird Shooting in Virginia and Maryland 

H. L., PENNSYLVANIA: Yes, there is ex- 
cellent grouse and quail shooting in parts of Vir- 
ginia. You will find good grouse hunting in any 
of the northern counties lying along the Blue 
Ridge and Alleghany Mountains. Really, the best 
is in the southwestern part, along the Alleghany 
ranges, but of course, further away from you. 

You might write to the following gentlemen, 
who, I think, will be glad to give you any in- 
formation regarding the county changes in the 
open season, as nearly every county in the state 
supplements the state laws, making it very hard 
information. Frederick County, 





to give accurate 

Ralph G. Pollard, Winchester; Shenandoah 

County, Chas. Newland, Mt. Jackson; Page | 
County, J. V. Renalds, Luray; Rockingham | 
County, Edward Michael, Port Republic, or 

C. V. Bennett, Timberville. Turkeys are not so 

plentiful, but you should find some. You will 

have no trouble at all to find a place to stay. 


The counties of Garrett, Alleghany, Washing- 
ton and Frederick, in Maryland, are probably the 
best. I am unable to give you the names of any 
local sportsmen in these counties, but I would 
suggest that you write to “Game Warden,” Oak- 
land, Cumberland, Hagerstown, and Frederick, 
which are the county seats .respectively of the 
above.—C. S. Altizer. 


Fishing Near St. Louis 

W. C. S., KANSAS: This is in 
your inquiry to fishing near St. Louis. 

No doubt you know it is always necessary 
to get quite far from any large city to find 
good fishing. St, Louis is no exception. 

Valley Park is the nearest resort, where boat- 
ing, bathing, camping, etc., may be enjoyed. It 
is located 18 miles from the heart of the city, 
on the Missouri Pacific Railroad. The resort is 
located on the Meramec River, an excellent fish- 
ing stream in places. You might run down to 
this place for a day’s outing, and inquire about 
fishing. 

Perhaps the best objective for a fishing trip 
would be Wickes, 22 miles south of St. Louis, 
and about a mile below the mouth of the Mera- 
mec River. Here you will find bass, cat-fish, 
croppies, etc. There are numerous camp sites, 
if you happen to be camping by motor car. The 
fishing is done in what is known as the Meramac 
Slough on the west side of Chesley Island. 

A hotel is located at Montelello, a mile south 
of the Meramec Slough, where accommodations 
can be secured at very reasonable rates. This 
place is located on the river, where the usual 
river fishing is obtained. 

The regulation casting outfit for bass will suf- 
fice-—as listed in any manufacturer’s literature 
or inquiry of local anglers will disclose the 
knowledge of best live baits to use. I never use 
live baits, but believe the minnow will work on 
bass in any waters.—R. K. Wood. 


Judith Basin in Montana 

D. B. S., ILLINOIS: Lewistown, situated 
in the Judith Basin, in the exact center of Mon- 
tana, surrounded by spurs of the Rocky Mts., 
is an ideal location for the fisherman, the upland 
hunter and the big game hunter. 
_ One of the best, if not the best fishing stream 
in the U. S. runs under Main St. and heads 7 
miles above town, source springs, and is a stream 
2% feet deep and about 30 feet in width, ex- 
cellent fly and bait fishing. Hatchery at the head 
of the ereek and is kept thoroly stocked with 
rainbow trout, which reach an enormous size. 

A short drive in any direction will find ex- 
cellent fishing, where the different streams have 


been stocked, either with the native, eastern 
loch leven brook or German brown trout. 
fhe pintail grouse (some people call them 


Prairie chickens) are in abundance, also the blue 
grouse, sage hen and some native pheasants. We 
are rapidly stocking the country with the 
Chinese pheasant and the Hungarian partridge. 

A few hours’ drive will put you into the 
heart of the big game country, where deer, elk, 
and bear are plentiful. 

Excellent camping grounds can be _ found 
along any of the streams, and some of the most 
beautiful scenes in the west can be found near 
here, and we are a short day’s drive from the 
Yellowstone National Park, and from the Glacier 

ational Park. 

This is the country of the warm days and 
cold nights, where the tired fisherman and 
hunter can get his needed rest. It’s the Great- 
Outdoors, where you are close to Nature, where 
you are awed by the silence and the vastness 
of the west, which makes you a cleaner and bet- 
ter sportsman, and where you learn to love 
Nature and its denizens.—C. S. Garner. 
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Northern initia rio. 
CANADA 


Northern Ontario is a vast, forest-robed 
land stretching from the Province of Quebec 
on the east to Manitoba on the west, and ex- 
tending north for 770 miles from Southern 
Ontario to Hudson Bay, covering an area of 
330,000 square miles. | 

Aside from its immense resources in timber , | 
mineral, water -power, fish, game and scenery 
NORTHERN ON TARIO contains millions 
of acres of fertile arable land fit for mixed 
farming which may be had by the settler at 
50 cents per acre. 

Information required by intending settlers 
is found in an attractive booklet issued by 
authority of Hon. John S. Martin, Minister 
of Agriculture for Ontario. 

Please mention this paper. 

For free copies write: 

G. A. Elliot, 
Director of Colonization 
Parliament Buildings 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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More Than Two Hundred 


MUSKIES 


Over 30 Ibs. each, including 
34 over 40 Ibs. each were 
taken around 


Cedar Island Camp 
Lake of the Woods 


last seaon. Hundreds of virgin lakes full of 

Bass, Trout, Pike etc., tributary to our string 

of wilderness camps, reached only by water. 
Write for descriptive folder 

E. D. CALVERT, RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO 











THE GREATEST HUNTING DISTRICT IN 


ALASKA 


is the Rainy Pass of the Alaska Range. Andy 
| Simons will personally guide an expedition limite % | 
| to two, the coming fall. For Particulars 


ALASKA GUIDES Incorporated 
(Subsidiary Alaska Glacier Tours.) ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 











HUNTERS—CAMPERS 
SPRING BEAR HUNTING 


Grizzly, Brown, Black. We guarantee to find "EM, 
YOU shoot "EM. Make your SUMMER VACATION 
one to be remembered, CAMP AT MOUNT ROBSON, 


mcs Me scenery in the CANADIAN ROCKIES, Hunt 

big game with a camera. Reasonable rates. 
DENISON & BRITTAIN 

P. O. Red Pass, B. 


C. Travel with saddle and pack outfit thru the most | 
















hunting in Brit- 
ish Columbia; 
also spring bear 
hunting. Forin- 
formation write 


THOMPSON 
BROS. 





Barkerville, British Columbia 
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Tanganyika Territory. 








The Hunters Paradise 
SIEDENTOPF BROS. 


ARUSHA 

During the Matty expedition of Denver, 

there was secured IN ONE DAY 
ONLY 1 hippo, 3 buffaloes, 1 koodoo, 
leopard, 1 waterbuck, and 3 crocodiles. 

Very reasonable rates. 

Write for full particulars to 

| our American Representative 

| COLOMAN JONAS 

| 1035 Broadway Denver, Colo. 
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A Bic GAME Hunt BEYOND THE BIG SMOKY 


By H. H. Hammel, NOD. 


Z7IGHORN sheep, Rocky Mountain goat, moose, 
M} caribou, silvertip and a dark chocolate-colored 
me black bear—wouldn’t that be the realization of the 
—@4A average hunter’s dreams? Well, this is the story. 
For many years Outdoor Life has been my sporting bible. 
Reading the stories of those who were so fortunate as to be 
able to hunt big game in Canada, made me long to have an 
extensive hunting trip there myself. After a year’s corres- 
pondence with the authors of several Outdoor Life stories, 
I decided to go with Tommy Groat of Brule Mine, Alberta. 
The recommendations his previous parties gave him seemed 
too good to be true. I found 
him to be all they claimed, and 
more, 

There were three of us in the party: 
Tommy Groat, outfitter and guide; 
Bill Moberly, half-breed Cree ; and my- 
self. We had sixteen horses with us, 
the best pack train I have ever 
seen. 

We left Brule at noon, September 
21. After traveling 16 miles thru 
grassy parks, down timber, over the 
foothills, we put up the teepee and 
cooked supper. We awakened the next 
morning to find everything frozen up 
tight. The horses had gone back on 
the trail about four miles. We had 
lunch at Hay River crossing. In the 
early afternoon we met a party of 
three Chicago men returning from a 
hunt, who had fair heads. That night 
we camped at Rocks Lake, and the 
following night at timberline near the 
little Baptiste River. A short time 
before dark we saw a huge cow moose 
with her calf, browsing on a mountain 
side. Moose and deer tracks everywhere. It was snow- 
ing and very cold as I rolled out of my sleeping bag 
at 6 a. m., and shivered while breakfast was cooking. 

Tommy said, as I put on an extra coat, “Well, if you are 
cold here, with this touch of autumn in the air, what the 
heck will you do when we get up into the caribou country 
where it gets chilly?” 

This -day we rode thru, above and below the 
clouds, around, over and between mountain peaks capped 
with snow. As we went over Rocky Pass we had to force 
ee way thru a real blizzard, the wind blowing a 
gale, 

_ By hard riding, we arrived at Grande Cache and the Big 
Smoky River on the fifth day. At Grande Cache I took some 
still photographs of the Cree Indian cemetery there. They 
build a little ornamental fence around the grave, and a roof 









Crossing Windy Mountain 


over it. The influenza epidemics of 1917-18-19 nearly exter- 
minated the Indians in this vicinity. Many of the graves 
are those of their children, many of whom die from pneu- 
monia, pulmonary, and bone tuberculosis, I am told. Truly 
a case of the survival of the fittest. The night of our ar- 
rival at Bill’s home on the north banks of the Smoky, Bill 
and his relatives and some of his Indian friends had a real 
“pow-wow.” This was not a grandstand affair, but the real 
thing. The Indians themselves call these parties, “tea 
dances,”—tho it was enlivened by a little “chill medicine” 
that Bill brought in with him. 


EPTEMBER 26, Bill and I started 

out early to hunt on a mountain 
up the river a short distance. We were 
about two-thirds of the way up the 
mountain when Bill turned around and 
said, “Sheep!” Right then I got buck- 
fever or sheep shivers, whatever you 
wish to call it. The sheep were about 
600 yards away and with my 8-power 
glasses we could see one fairly good 
ram and two small ones. Instead of 
stalking them as we should, like a fool, 
I let drive and powdered up some 
rocks, as the sheep went on over the 
mountain. I was sad, mad, and dis- 
gusted with myself. 

We continued to climb, against a 
wind that near the top was blowing so 
hard that it nearly took my breath 
away. Bill said, “Beeg  billy-goat 
tracks go up here.” We cautiously 
peeked over the rim, and sure enough, 
there they were about 300 yards away, 
a big billy, nanny and kid. As we at- 
tempted to get closer, the wind sud- 
denly changed and they scrambled away. We sat down and 
carefully scanned the mountain with our glasses, and 
spotted three others. By careful maneuvering we got in 
range of one and I let drive and toppled him over. He was 
of average size with perfect horns as sharp as a needle. 

While going after the goat, I had an experience I shall 
never forget. I slipped on a rock and started down a slide. 
[ had slid probably 35 feet, when I managed to grasp a 
small solid rock and stopped my descent. There I was, flat 
on my back, holding on a rock with one hand. If I moved 
the least bit, I would start to slide. I yelled for Bill every 
few minutes. Finally—after what seemed years—he an- 
swered. He took a sharp stick and dug out steps and came 
across the gorge to me. I followed him back as he retraced 
his steps. I was about tired out and could not have held on 
much longer. After regaining solid ground, Bill stretched 
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out and rested, the only time I have ever seen him tired. 
\iter resting, he got up, grabbed my hand and said, “Him 
a bad slide, you go down you be dead, bad rocks below.” 
That closed the subject. I shall never forget Bill. 

The next morning, Sept. 27, Tom, Bill and I, with a small 
tent, two pack horses and one saddle horse, started after 
We traveled up, up, ever up, for five hours, at times 
in the sunshine, at others in a drizzly rain. At noon we saw 
a most beautiful rainbow about a half mile below us. About 
2 p. m. we were traveling above timberline, the mountain 
there being covered with a beautiful, crinkly, yellowish 
white moss. Suddenly Bill reined in his horse and gazed in- 
tently at a footprint in some wet ground. 

“Beeg bull caribou, I never see him caribou this valley be- 


sheep. 


fore. 

We followed the general direction of the tracks and as we 
crossed a little creek, Tommy carefully examined the tracks. 
Then he showed his uncanny ability at reading signs and 
his knowledge of the country and game habits. 

“They went thru here yesterday. We will find 
in the next basin or the one beyond.” 

Sure enough, as we were topping a small hill, Bill saw a 
large cow. We jumped off our horses and raced up the ridge 
as fast as we could and there in the middle of the basin was 
a herd of thirteen. One of them stood out as prominently as a 
wart on the end of your nose. He was the “beeg bull” 
whose track we had seen. The wind switched and they 
scented us. As they started off I let go and overshot him 
a foot. Second shot still high. All the time he was getting 
further and further away, running like mad. The third 
time I aimed at his belly-line and down he went. He was an 
old, big boy, Tom said as big as they get in that territory. 
His antlers were heavy, 38 points. The reason for over- 
shooting was that my sight was out of adjustment. 


them 


Tom 
and I skinned him out, and as Bill had gone on ahead, he 
had our fly camp made. 

\n interesting incident took place after I shot the bull. 
The remainder of the herd ran on over the hill, and within 
thirty minutes we saw them on the next mountain. The 
two young bulls in the party were fighting like mad. Finally 
one conquered, and drove the other away. 

The harem had a new commander! 


Ow YBER 1, we trekked up over the mountains to 
Sheep Creek. This is quite a stream, and here we had 
a beautiful camp among the spruce. The night of our ar- 
rival at the camp, Tom and I were discussing the game sit- 
uation. He said, “Fifteen years ago there was lots of game 
south of the Big Smoky. Now it is getting scarce. It will 
be only a matter of time, if things go on at the present rate, 
until the game here, north of the river, will be thinned out.” 

For the benefit of those who contemplate a trip into this 
country I want to say that this is not an unspoiled hunting 
country, it is not a virgin wilderness, it is not a country 
where white man has never trod before. This country has 
been hunted and fished for ages. But do not misunderstand. 
North of the Smoky there is an abundance of goat, moose 
and caribou, a: fair amount of sheep, bear and deer, and, if 


you are with a guide who knows the 
country and game habits, and is will- 
ing to take you off the beaten trail, you 
will get the game, for it is there. For 
example, where we hunted, with the 
exception of one valley, there were no 
signs whatsoever of other hunters this 
year, and where we cut trail, no signs 
of any person hunting or trapping. As 
to the cry that the Crees are slaughter- 
ing the game, I do not believe it. From 
personal observation I have come to 
the conclusion that they are more con- 

























Above—The 
Guides with 
cartbouant- 
lersand 
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author’s 
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servative than we white hunters. They utilize every scrap of 
meat, hide and bone. 

The Crees as a nation are broken up. Those living on the 
reservations are doing very well, I understand. They are 
well fed and clothed, have comfortable homes, all sorts of 
farm implements, and the government gives them some of 
the very best land in the country to farm. The Indians 
living in the bush are dying out fast. They live in teepees 
in the summer and in one-room log shacks in the winter. 
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The Cree women do some remarkably 
fine embroidery work with silk thread 
and colored horsehair, on moccasins and 
other leather. There is a modern sew- 
ing machine in nearly every encamp- 
ment, yet when strength is desired, they 
sew with sinew taken from the back 
muscle of the caribou deer. This is 
picked apart until it is as fine as thread 
and is nearly unbreakable. They also 
make hatbands of moosehide covered 
with bright colored beads, sewed 
on with sinew in the most sur- 
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prising designs. But back to our story. 

The morning of October 2, Bill and I went out for a hike 
to take a “look-see.” We saw tracks everywhere of deer, 
moose, otter, coyote, weasel, etc. I spotted a young bull feed- 
ing on the side of the mountain. We watched him thru 
our glasses until he went on out of sight. Too small. Going 
back to camp, I slipped and fell in a glacial stream, and the 
water was cold, very, very cold. Bill and I were out every 
day and saw more every time we were out. 
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‘Toe morning of October 4, was cold, everything was 

frozen up solid. We were tracking a big bull moose up the 
mountain side, when Bill suddenly stopped, sat down on a 
rock, grabbed his glasses as he said, “I tink I see ‘em ‘ma-eat- 
ee (sheep).” Sure enough, there they were, about 2 miles 
away. Bill studied the lay of the land very carefully and 
finally said, “May be long climb.” ‘Do you think we can get 
that ram, Bill?” I said. “Sure, get him easy, make long big 
climb.” “All right, Bill, let’s go.” We started down the 
mountain we were on, sneaked thru the down timber in 
the valley then started up the mountain the sheep were on. 
It was steep and hard work. We climbed over rocks and 
windfalls to timberline, up, up, ever up. I found it necessary 
to ask Bill to slow up occasionally, for that Cree kept climb 
ing like a machine. Finally, exactly three and a half hours 
after Bill spotted the sheep, he said, “Sheep he right over 
dis ridge, you shoot him easy, ’bout 200 yards.” I stopped 
for a little breathing spell, pulling myself together. As I 
peeked over the ridge, and saw my sheep on a big rock across 
the gorge, I said to myself, “You've come two thousand 
miles for this sheep. You’ve garbled one chance—now do 
your stuff.” 

[ gently squeezed off the trigger, and my sheep hunting 
was over for the year. That is, after my second shot. The 
first shot went to the right. My ram was not a record break- 
er, but suited me. The tips of his horns were frayed, the 
circumference at the base 1634 inches and 37'%4-inch curl. 
We ate our lunch and started for camp. About half way 
there, we saw a fair-sized moose feeding at about the same 
spot from which we first saw my sheep. We unloaded and 
started after him. But he gave us the slip. We arrived 
in camp just about dusk. Tired but happy. I had ripped 
my pants, fallen on a rock, skinned my hand, barked my 
shin, scratched my face, but such are the trials of a sheep 
and goat hunter. 

The next morning my leg was pretty sore but Bill and | 
started out. About three and a half miles from camp, Bill 
saw a moose in the bush. “A good one I tink, shoot heem.” 
I shot twice, both bullets getting him in the chest. Down he 
went. He was an old one, heavy antlers with good palms, 
fifty-four inch spread. We skinned out the neck, cut off the 
head and Bill packed the whole darned business in to camp 
and only rested three times on the way. Tommy took some 
movies of us as we were coming in to camp. We had a big 
feed that night of mountain sheep, potatoes, beans, soup, 
strawberry jam, and cocoa. Also a good dose of “chill 
medicine” all around. 

We left our most comfortable camp October 7, and started 
for the caribou country between Copton Creek and the Por- 
cupine. As we were crossing Windy Mountain, I saw two 
bull caribou. As we topped the hill we saw a herd of seven- 
teen. One was quite furious. We fooled with him for about an 
hour and took a hundred feet of movies at quite close range. 
We made camp that night in a nasty, wet, cold, drizzly at- 
mosphere. 

The next morning Tom awakened me shortly after day- 
light with, “Doc, there’s a big bull up the valley a little 

(Continued on page 81) 








OW when a man is comfort- 
ably housed in a 50-foot cruis- 
er, with a jovial Aesculapius 
like “Doc” Waldren playing 

mumbling solitaire across the swinging 

table from him, and with nothing to do 
but read the second volume of “Tom 

Jones,” he ought to be, as the phrase 
has it, happy and contented. And if, be- 
ing in Canadian waters, he has a foamy 
brew at his elbow and his arm is not 
paralyzed, all reason has vanished for 
his being anything but blissful. 

Well, I wasn’t. It was the plagued weather. Three days 
ago we had pulled out of Baudette, Minnesota, where the 
Doc’s boat is kept groomed, curried, and fed. Just the 
Doc and I, with his three “outdoor men”: John Sundblad, 
major domo; John Quick, licensed guide; and Jake William- 
son, navigator. We had cleared at the bleak little town of 
Rainy River, on the Canadian side, and faced a stiff wind up 
the Rainy as far as Sable Island, the long wind-swept sand 
bar which lies along the southern end of Lake of the Woods 
where the Rainy flows out. Behind this island we lay for 
three days, waiting for the northwest wind, which here has a 
clear sweep of 40 miles across the lake, to subside sufficiently 
to allow us a comfortable passage past Windy Point and 
into the calmer waters on the lee side of Bigsby Island. It 
was the September equinoctial gale, coming out of a lowering 
leaden sky, sending intermittent flurries of rain to let us 
know it meant what it meant. So the skies lowered and | 
glowered and the Doc sat across the way playing a freak 
kind of solitaire the while he recited to the cards a magical 
chant consisting of page after page of the Scotch poets from 
Burns down to “the last harper from out the Hielands.” In 
the evenings the five of us would gather in the after cabin 
for a ferocious round of Hearts. This was where John 
Sundblad shone. By a peculiar seriousness of mien and a 
sedate dignity in his deep voice, he inevitably attracted the 
(Queen of Spades to his side. Tho the rest of us considered 
this attraction a very unusual and desirable quality to be pos- 
sessed by a middle-aged, farming gentleman, John apparently 
differed from us. He differed so far as to let two days go 
by without shaving in the hope of frightening the lady away. 
To no avail. 

About this time the weather calmed a bit, so we lashed 
tight and steered out past Windy Point. Past Pork Pt., past 
the nets of the fishermen, past Pt. Brule we made our way, 
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the 70 horse-power Capitol motor droning tenaciously and 
the two tenders bucking and swishing behind like two colts 
being led against their will. Turning east into Sabaskong 
Bay, the beauty of Lake of the Woods lay revealed before 
us. Innumerable stone islands, some so small that barely 
one little jackpine could find a crevice to plant its roots in, 
all covered with a luxurious verdure of moss, lichens, birch 
and pine, cedar and spruce lay scattered in the water in all 
directions. The sun, which scarcely shone all the ten Sep- 
tember days we were on the lake, poked a few rays out to 
lend the scene the contrasts of a lithograph. 

“This lake is my last refuge from civilization,” said the 
Doctor. “From my boyhood on the St. Lawrence I’ve tried 
to keep ahead of man’s encroachments on the wilds. No use. 
Soon even old Lake of the Woods will lay at the feet of 
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Doc Waldren with a large muskie caught 
near Cedar Island 





new transcontinental highway will send a 
branch down, probably from Hawk Lake. 
But I’ve bought me a bra’ little island way 
off in the middle of the lake, where nary a 
man can fetch me out. Just the family and 
friends and I don’t care so much 
about how many muskies I catch, nowadays, 
anyway.” 

Doc is the true sportsman. Not the kill, but the sport, 
matters to him. The peanut sportsman keeps every fish 
within the limit. He has his picture taken smirking smugly 
behind a catch of fish that would keep all the Alaskan Es- 
kimos for seven winters. He shows it all around. Pretty 
nice, me, eh? Scientific sportsman, me, eh? Second edition 
of Ike Walton, me, eh? Ha-ha-ha. 

Very humorous, indeed! Probably those fish were poked 
away in some resort’s ice-house, and, joining the batches of 
768 other parties whose only use for dead fish was to serve 
as background in a snapshot, formed an accumulation far 
beyond the use of the resort or of those few guests who 
wished to go to the trouble of packing some fish home. 
Caught—forgotten—wasted. Or perhaps the sportsman, 
momentarily mistaking himself for a commercial fisherman, 


the tourist and the week-end fisherman. The 
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The author with a couple of small lake trout. 
The large ones of famous Crow Lake were late 


in coming up from the deep water 


proudly packs his fish and sends them home 
for friends and family. In moderation such 
an act is thoughtful. But how many of these 
“packers” have any motive other than that 
of the grand display that will result in the 
unpacking and distribution? Three Chicago 
hog-sportsmen recently shipped 1,300 
pounds of Northern pike to Chicago after a 
week of “recreation” in the Lake of the Woods. I hope 
a fish-bone slipped into the wrong place on the way 
down. 

Why not be a sportsman? Fish for the sport, which is 
over when the fish is caught (unless you want a mess for 
dinner). If you want proofs of your unequalled piscatorial 
prowess, carry a kodak and a pair of scales. Photograph 
the fish—if he’s large enough weigh and measure him— 
and then return him to the water to live in freedom so that 
some other sportsmen may have the luck to share the thrill 
that you’ve just had. 

Digression ended. Narrative resumed. 

Slipping in and out thru a meshwork of islands, passing 
Cedar Island where a well-known muskie resort is located, 
we nosed into Crow Portage by dark. At this portage into 
Kakaga (Indian for “crow”) Lake, a tribe of Chippewa In- 





dians lived until the “flu” epidemic of 
1918, which wiped out almost the whole 


tribe. To mark the location of the old 
Indian village there remains only a 
desecrated and crumbling little ceme- 
tery, and the wigwams of two or three 
shiftless families. The graves are cov- 
ered with wooden sheds about the size 
and shape of dog kennels. Familiar 
articles used by the deceased, orginally 
left beside the grave for their use and 
comfort in the hereafter, such as a har- 
row, a can of talcum powder, or a hunt- 
ing knife, have of course by this time been stolen. 

Next day, taking a tender and a canoe, and leaving John 
Quick on the cruiser, we portaged the half mile over to 
Crow Lake, and set off down the lake, with an outboard 
motor furnishing the power, to spend two or three days 
after lake trout. The trout had not yet risen out of their 
summer depths, however, because of the unusually cold Sep- 
tember weather. The lake trout in this region are fightin’ 
fools if caught during that couple of weeks in the late spring 
that precedes their descent into colder waters to escape the 
summer heat; or if caught in the early fall during the sim- 
ilar period that immediately follows their rise out of the 
very deep water. Anyone can catch the daily limit of five 
during either of these periods. And it is then that the lake 
trout is sporty. Why, then, do some people give him the 
reputation of being less than a great fighter? Because they 
catch him in the summer by trolling a heavy copper line down 
into the depths perhaps two or three hundred feet. They 
hook him in the cold water that is his natural summer habitat, 
and for a moment he battles fiercely. But as the angler 
forces him up into the warmer water he loses his ordinary 
vim, and, gradually becoming logey as he is maneuvered 
higher into warmer and warmer water, he finally comes up 
like the proverbial log. When both hooked and fought for 
in his own cold stamping grounds he’s as belligerent and 
scrappy a fish as anyone would care to hook; and there’s 
many a northern angler who'll prefer twenty pounds of 
lake trout on the end of his line to thirty pounds of muskie. 

But the core of this story is supposed to be a certain 
muskie. So we'll pass up the trout, of which we got only a 
few small ones anyway, and these by shore-fishing with a 
Stanley on a small un-named lake set like a sparkling sap- 
phire in the wooded hills above Kakaga. 

We broke our camp on Kakaga the third day and returned 
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to the cruiser. Then after muskies! . . . John Quick 
rowing me in one boat and Jake Williamson the Doc in the 
other. 

The Doc hooked a nice one, which got away, how- 
ever, just as we came up. About half an hour later, casting 
along the shore a couple of hundred yards behind the Doc 
and Jake, we came to a deep bayou where a few reeds and 
deadheads combined with a jutting rock to form just the 
kind of haven that a large muskie might appropriate to him- 
self at intermittent periods, driving smaller muskies out 
whenever he took it into his head to lie in there for a day or 
so. , 

I was casting with my favorite, a red bucktail on a No. 12 
spoon. On the seat lay my ever-ready large artificial min- 


now, ready for use in case a muskie should strike for my 
bucktail and in doing so get a glimpse of the boat. 


If sucha 
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A half dozen Northern pike taken by the author. 


thing happens, and the fish is not hooked, or is hooked and 
gets away, instead of continuing te cast for a second strike 
with the lure which orginally attracted him, and with which 
lure (in my opinion) he will now inevitably associate the 
glimpse of us or of our boat which he got when he struck 
or followed that lure; instead of casting a second time with 
this lure I change immediately to a bait totally different 
from the first. Hence my ruse of the wooden minnow, 
which is a food-lure whereas the bucktail is an anger-lure. 

Suddenly a small cyclone hit a piece of water near the 
rock. I felt the tug, then the violent pull which signified he 
was fooked. I had already struck mightily in return. Silent 
John, who never speaks, cried in a hoarse whisper, “He’s a 
monster !” 

I knew it, for a moment—but in another moment I knew 
it not. The waters subsided and my bucktail came skimming 
in unretarded and empty. The fish had not seen us, so I 
cast into the same spot, alertly watching the flash of the 
spoon and the red line of the bucktail as they drew closer to 
Then I saw it coming. It bore down on the lure 
swiftly but easily. I continued to reel and the muskie kept 
following. “Strike! Strike!” I whispered in my innards, 
for the lure was now right up to the boat. 

Then he struck. He missed the 
lure but he almost flung himself into 
the boat in doing so. His open jaws, 
not 3 feet from my head, were no less 
large or terrible than those of Cer- 
berus, the watch-dog of hell. When 
his body hit the water it sounded like 
the Statue of Liberty taking a dip. 

“Oh, God! He was 7 feet long!” 
from Silent John, who never speaks. 

“Nine feet if an inch,” said I, the 
pulmonary movement in my breast 
having re-commenced, 

“A sixty-pounder, as ever was,” said 
Silent John. 

“Pooh!” said I. “Sixty-pounders 
have been seen before; but never the 
likes of this fish.” 

3y this time I had changed lures. 
The old reliable wooden minnow flew 
out 60 feet, settled in the water, and 
came wiggling, greenish and animated, 
toward me. “It never fails,” I whis- 
pered to John. 

It didn’t. But its formidable look- 
ing (not so formidable acting) gang 
hooks did. The muskie struck, and | 
hooked him; but once again he man- 
aged to throw the hook, which was not 
as large as I could have wished in this 
instance. Further casts brought no re- 
sults. So we pulled out into the bay, 
and, deciding to return in a couple 


the boat. 





The large muskie lure, in the fore 
ground, was just the bait fot them 
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the depleted Chippewa village at Crow and 
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of hours to have another try at the 
gigantic fish whom we had now 
named Mike the Monster, we started 
the motor and sped across the bay to 
come to some weedy inlets where we 
could pick up some Northern pike. 

This was not difficult. In fact, so 
prolific is the Northern pike in the 
Lake of the Woods district, that 
habitues of these parts call them 
“snakes,” which implies a more than 
ordinary amount of contempt for the 
fish. This reputation would seem, 
by and large, to be unmerited. The 
Northern pike, tho he does not strike 
viciously, nor fight for very long, 
puts a great deal of exertion into the 
short time he does fight, and in some 
cases breaks water so beautifully that 
he is momentarily mistaken for a 
small muskie. I caught one fair- 
sized pike that afternoon, about a 
ten-pounder, who fought stiffly for 
the four or five minutes necessary 
to bring him in, and then hoodwinked 
us royally. As we gaffed no fish (returning most to the 
water) Silent John lifted this one into the boat, and then, 
grasping only the line, held the fish up so that I might de- 
cide whether or not to keep him. As he did so the pike put 
a last heroic exertion into an attempt to escape. He not only 
managed to flop over the side of the boat, but broke my 25 
pound test line and carried off my spoon and red_ buck- 
tail. That’s the sort of fish one would like to shake 
hands with. 

The Northern pike’s reputation is due more or less to the 
fact that when one is out for muskies, whatever else gets on 
the line is viewed as a nuisance. This attitude is reflected 
in the term “jack” or “jackfish” which is applied to him; a 
term which, tho it originated in England, only sticks as a 
label to those species of outdoor things which are commoner 
than other species. John, or Jack, being the commonest 
name in our language, what more natural than to call the 
beautiful but vulgar Canada jay the “whiskey jack,” the 
sturdy but prolific lodge pole pine the “jackpine,” and the 
scrappy but numerous Northern pike the “jackfish ?” 

After about three hours of sport with Northern pike we 
whizzed back across the lake to the haunts of Mike the 
Monster. As John turned off the motor and we slid toward 
the bayou, I changed my tackle from 
the light bamboo bass rod which I had 
been using, to a 5-foot steel rod. There 
was just a chance that the weight of 
the rod might be the determining fac- 
tor in any rough and tumble which 
might ensue; in which, I will confess, 
I hoped that Mike would come off 
second best. 

Perhaps it was this uncharitable 
thought which determined the issue. 
As we slid noiselessly into the little 
bay I tossed the artificial minnow to 
the edge of the shore, and watched it 
come swimming toward me. I cast it 
to the rock, I cast it to the deadheads, 
[ cast it to the weeds, I cast it to— 
WHANG! 

I had him! A resounding splash 
Mes a great head thrown into the 
air and shaken furiously . . a fin 
the size of an airplane’s tail severing 
the water for an instant .... a 
mighty swirl... . the rod, held low, 
quivering from reel to tip .... 
“Quick, John! Head for the deep 
water!” .... and from Silent John, 
who never speaks, “Take it easy! 
Don’t trust that line,” as he rowed 
for the deeper water. 

Then another mighty leap .... 
dead silence. The wooden 

(Continued on page 81) 
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oA Shootin’ Po’ Si oul 


CoMPANION Story To “DE SHOOTIN’EST GENT’MAN”’ 


By Nash Buckingham 


E TOOK our time after shoving off for the south 
end of old Beaver Dam that morning, its star- 
crinkled, frosty blackness but forerunner to one 
Hal of those gloriously beautiful late November days 
that hunters feel justified in spending to the full. Horace 
was along in his own double-ender to convoy live decoys, 
stools and such other “impedimenta” as might hinder 
Harold’s and my enjoyment of the bracing paddle downlake. 
We made blind, after crashing ice splicings across several 
lagoons, in a bunch of tall, razor-edged saw grass. Along- 
side lay an open pond, rimmed by a girdle of willow stumps, 
and beyond, a wall of steepling cypress. 

Stepping gingerly, even in our waders, for the mud was 
nothing to trifle with, we lifted our boat plump among 
the whispering reeds. We were perfectly hidden, with our 
stool spread just right for the suspicion of wind at our 
backs, and our four live birds, anchored here and there, 
preening, flapping and calling lustily in sheer exuberance 
at release among their kind. Overhead, in the dawn pallor, 
wildfowl began their restless whirr, but Horace, having 
hidden his pirogue nearby, admonished us that we had a 
full fifteen minutes before “shooting time.” We sat listen- 
ing, “watching the East kindle and the great Watch Stars 
shut up their Holy eyes!” <A gang of geese roosting uplake 
took wing in sudden, clanging uproar—first the muffled beat 
of wings upon water and then an approaching babble that 
fetched us the thrill of eager expectancy. But they passed 
just out of sensible range, a noble chance had they crossed 
the deadline. How the beggars did honk riverward until 
their last “E-e-e-ah—Luck-ah-Lonk” died away west. 

Our first victim was a high-flying mallard drake craning 
his snaky head in leery observation on his first and last 
circle. With a “one may shoot now—eh?” Harold snapped 
up the old Winchester and centered the bird with a pattern 
of 6s. Down he plunged in a folding wilt, striking jets of 
ice-spangled spray high across the rose ash of suffusing 
sunrise. 

And so morning wore itself away. There came, shy, 
high-hat sprigs, with their trim streamlines and illusive 





drop-in-drop-out tactics. And teal, too, whipping in and 
out among the stumps, doing amazing, scroll-saw stunts 
while we won or lost gunnery wagers on such feathered 
pellets. Around noon time, after Horace had emerged from 
his hiding place, and (to quote the old judge) “gathered 
up the dead,” we saw him disappear toward the big timber. 
A bit later a squill of smoke came from that direction, so we 
hunted him up and were met with a hail of “I’se gittin’ 
you all sump’in t’ eat!” So, in an aftermath of black 
coffee and he-grub, here is the yarn that Horace spun: 

“One time t’wuzza gent’man come down t’ d’ laik wid 
Mister Hal How’d, so o’ cos’ Mister Hal sont me wid’im 
t’see dat he got de proper spote. Hit ’pear, judgin’ frum 
dey cawnversayshun’ o’ de night befo’, dat dis gent’man 
had had him a job on one o’ dese he’ah big fightin’ botes 
in som’ navy—I he’ah Mister Hal callin’ him som’ fancy 
kin’na name. An’ Mister Hal done tole me privately dat he 
had an’ still could sto’ way ’nuff liquah t’flote de battle 
ship uv a Nation. Las’ thing Mister Hal say t’me was, 
‘Lis’sen, Ole Nigger, you watch yo’sef! Whin me an’ my 
man started out he tol’ me bout how he bin used t’ shootin’ 
sixteen inch cannons an’ how he sco’ fo’teen bulls’ eyes frum 
twelve miles off.’ I ’lowd das’ d’ kin’ eyes dey wuz, too. 
But whin he tell me dem guns he bin shootin’ wuz loaded 
wid nine hun’nard pouns’ o’ powdah an’ dey shots weigh 
two thousan’ poun’s I says t’ myse’f, I says, ‘G-r-e-a-t 1—am 
—’ I says, ——dem guns sho’ rambles, don’ dey, Cap’n?’ Den 
I say t’myse’f I say ‘Uuuummmppphh-huuummpphh—he’ah 
de very man I bin scared waz’ gwi’ show up down he’ah 
at dis club some day—dis man gwi’ kill all de ducks! 


“WW ELL, gent’mens, us got all sot in dat bunch o’ grass 
ovah yonder b’low de Teal Hole. Us ’rived dere long 
befo’ daylite; he say he tak t’ commune wid nature. I thow’d 
out dem ’coys. Fi’n’lly h’it come day an’ he’ah come a 
bunch o’ teals zippin’ pas’ de Hawg Stan—right on ovah my 
man’s haid. He peek ’roun’ at me an’ whisper, ‘Whut wuz 
dat ?’ 
“T say, ‘Teals, Cap’n—t-e-e-e-l-s !’ 
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“He say, ‘Well, grantin’ dey is all you claims dey is, whar 
d’hell is dey ?’ 

“I say, ‘Dar dey sits, Major; dar dey is, right outside de 
grass t’'wix’ you an’ d’m ’coys!’ Den he see ’em, raise up 
cautious lak an’ take er long aim. Den he pull an’ mos’ 
jump in de laik, but de gun don’ go off. I he’ah him cuss. 
I say, ‘Cock it, Cap’n, you gotta cock it fus’!’ He turn 
’roun an’ look kinda foolish. He say, ‘Les’ see how dey 
likes dis’—B-1l-o0-0-o-m—b-l-o-u-i-e-! | But all he done wuz 
t’ thow dem teals up on top uv a wave o’ watah an’ on off 
dey went. 

“He say, ‘Ho’ace,’ say, ‘das’ hell ain’t it,’ say, ‘t’ use er 
naughtycal ’spression employed by one o’ de old instructors,’ 
say, ‘my elevashun wuz faulty an’ I reckoned wid’ out due 
‘lowance fer magnetic infloonce f’ d’ law o’ giv’ an’ take.’ I 
say, ‘Yaas, suh, h’it sho’ stan’ t’ reason you shot whar dey 
wuzzn't.’ Den I says, kinda concerned lak, I say, ‘Com- 
mander, maybe yo’ fingers done got all col’ an’ you pulled 
dem triggers too brief,’ I say; ‘y’ know dem afromatic guns 
feeds awful fas’. He say, ‘By jove, Ho’ace,’ say, ‘you is a 
rev lation t’ me,’ say, ‘gret minds uses in d’ same channels. 
You done solv’d d’ problem’; say ‘he’ah, han’ me dat bottle 
o’ Brooklyn Handicap yonder in d’ shell bucket.’ He hit it 
smacks and say, ‘Now den, united us shoots, 


a couple o’ 
misses; come on all you ducks—lame, halt an’ 


divided us 
blind !’ 

“’Bout dat time he’ah come er ol’ mallet wid his wings 
all cupped fixin’ t’ dive in ’mong’st d’m ’coys. Up riz my 
man an’ holler, ‘Dey say d’ early bird ketch d’ worm but 
you gwi’ ketch—’ B-1-l-a-a-m—b-l-o-u-u-i-i-e! Dat ol’ drake 
bounce ’bout fifty foot up in de air an’ go off ’bout his biz- 
ness, an’ my gent’man he cuss an’ fume an’ scowl an’ say, 
‘Ho’ace,’ say, ‘pon my soul,’ say ‘I b’lieves dat stim’lant | 
jes’ took didn’ do me no good,’ say; ‘h’it didn’ git mo’n "bout 
half way down.’ Say, ‘han’ me dat jimmyjohn,’ say, ‘I 
gotta git all dis he’ah kin’ o’ bizness straightened out; dis 
ain’t no way!’ 

“T giv him de jug an’ he rapped it right. He say, ‘Ho’ace,’ 
say, ‘dat stuff puts a man way ahead o’ all his troubles’; an’ 
I say, ‘Well, suh, ef such bees d’case I’se runnin’ at leas’ 
fo’ty five minits late.’ He say, ‘O das’ right,’ say, ‘he’ah, 
boy,’ say, ‘mek up dat los’ time t’wix he’ah an’ de nex duck.’ 
I didn’ take no chances an’ got er little ahead o’ d’ schedule. 
| seen right den an’ dere dat dat man didn’ fear neither 
fren’ n’ foe when it come t’ swappin’ toddies. 


af EN, he’ah come er big bunch o’ sprigs flutterin’ ’cross’t 

d’ willers, circlen’ low an’ fixin’ t’ settle. I say, ‘Git 
raidy, Gen’l!’ He say, ‘Fo whut?’ I say, ‘Gen’l, I say, 
‘git raidy.’ He say, ‘How come all dis he’ah git raidy 
stuff ?? I say, ‘sprigs—fixin’ t’ light out yonder.’ He say, 
‘Are you sho’ dey has done ’greed ’mong’st deyseffs t’ light ?’ 
I say, ‘Cap’n, h’its my b’lief dey has.’ He say, ‘Well, nigger 
boy, ef das’ so I sees no pressin’ reason why I should fo’ce 
dey plans t’ miscarry.’ 

“De sprigs dey jes’ kerswischet’ onto de watah, an’ gent’- 
mens, I’se he’ah t’ state dat som’ shootin’ went on. Up jump 


d’ boss an’ up got de ducks. Dat afromatic went t’ shootin’ 
an’ shot plum out. Nary duck. He grab som’ shells outa 
his pocket an’ shoot five times mo’. Nuthin’ but shootin’ an’ 
hollerin’ an’ cussin’! I says, ‘Hol’ on, Gen’l!’ but, he done 
runned pool again. He yell out ‘Whut’s d’ matter wid dis 
dog gonned gun Ho’ace?’ say, ‘I kain’t stop her’; say, ‘he’ah 
take h’it befo’ I thows it in d’ laik an’ does myse’f som’ 
pussonal violence !’—B-l-a-a-a-m—B-|-o-u-i-e ; 

“T holler, ‘Cap’n, f’ goodness sake turn d’ thing t’other 
way, you done got me covered!’ Atta’while he set down 
an’ say, ‘Ho’ace f’ d’ life o’ me I kain’t see how tactics such 
as dem went on’; say, ‘dis ain’ no way t’ be runnin’ no duck 
shoot’; say, ‘gim’me dat flagon, I done tuned up all de nerves 
but I ain’t got d’ heart right.’ I say t’ m’se’f, I say 
‘Uuummmpphh-huummpphh! ’bout d’ time you gits d’ heart 
right you gwi’ see fo’ thousand strange ducks an’ six other 
niggers floatin’ roun’ dis bote; I wishes I wuz home at d’ 
club settin’ roun’ d’ fiah!’ 

“’*Bout den he turn roun’ an’ say, ‘Ho’ace, you’s wid me 
to d’ bitter en’, ain’t you?’ I say, ‘Cap’n, is dat gun 0’ yos’ 
whuts lookin’ me straight in de face, loaded?’ He say, ‘You 
mighty right, ol’ nigger,’ say, ‘h’its jes’ ez full o’ powdah 
an’ bullets ez patience an’ human injunnuity kin stick it.’ 
I say, ‘Well, den, Gen’l,’ I say, ‘I’m wid you long as de 
ducks flies an’ de jug las’. I might ez well be fifty-fifty 
wid d’ boss.’ He say, ‘Ho’ace,’ say, ‘how does you handle 
dese he’ah ducks whut flies so brief dat a man whut shoots 
frum d’ right shoulder kain’t do no business wid dem ef’ 
dey comes frum d’ other ’rection?’ I say, ‘Well, Cap’n, 
you got t’ learn t’ shoot lak Mister Hal; y’ got t’ be one o’ 
dem amphibious shooters—one o’ dem whut shoots either 
right or lef’ handed.’ He turn ’roun’ an’ look at me an’ 
say, ‘Ho’ace,’ say, ‘you don’ pack yo’ stuff none too well, 
does you?’ 

“Den d’ ducks started flyin’ sho’ nuff. He run up d’ bote 
an’ down d’ bote wid me dodgin’ an’ twistin’ an’ pirootin’ 
roun’ scanlous. Fin’lly he say, ‘Ho’ace, how many shells 
has us got lef’?’ I say, ‘Gen’l dey ain’ no mo’ in de bucket 
but you got five in yo’ gun.’ He say, ‘How many is us done 
shot?’ I say, ‘’Bout fo’ hun’nard. ’Bout dat time er ol’ 
mallet flop down out front an’ d’ Gen’l he up an’eturn loose 
—but on went d’ mallet. D’ Gen’l start singin’ ‘Go Stranger 
—Go Thy Way.’ He says, ‘Ho’ace,’ say, ‘we is outa shells 
an’ us is outa luck—take me on t’ de house.’ 

“Dat wuz sho’ good news so I pry d’ bote outa d’ grass 
an’ wuz pushin’ out onto d’ lake when he’ah drop in a big 
bunch o’ mallets. He jump up t’ shoot an’ holler, “Turn 
d’ bote, boy, turn d’ bote, he’ah where I gwi’ kil d’ limit.’ 
[ say, ‘Don’ shoot, Cap’n, don’ shoot,’ but he yell, “Turn me 
—turn me!’—so I set d’ paddle in d’ mud an’ slang d’ bote 
on ’roun’. Well, gent’mens whut wid d’ swing o’ dat bote 
an’ him feelin’ sorter corruptious, dat afromatic jes’ kicked 
him on outa th’ bote an’ d’ las’ thing I seen h’it wuz kickin’ 
him on under an’ bubbles wuz risin’. Dey wuzn’ nuthin’ 
floatin’ ’roun’ but some Julia Marlowe seegars. I got me a 
pocket full o’ dem an’ den h’olp him inta d’ bote. He open 
another bottle he had in his bucket an’ say, ‘Don’t ast me who 























‘*He tol’ me bout how he bin used to shootin’ sixteen-inch cannons an’ how he sco’ fo’ teen bullseyes frum twelve miles off’’ 
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He hit it a couple o’ smacks and say ‘‘ Now den, united us shoots—divided us misses—come on all you ducks, lame, halt an’ blind! 


h’it me—take me on to de house an’ don’t spare d’ hosses.’ 

“Fin’ly I got him to d’ house an’ change his clos’ an’ 
set him up ‘long side d’ fi’'ah. He say, ‘Ho’ace, whut 
kin’ o’ gun does you shoot?’ I say, ‘I shoots one o’ dem 
ham’less britch loaders wid infallibus powdah an’ dem chilly 
shots.’ He say, ‘Whut wuz yo’ business befo’ you started 
shootin’ ducks an’ drinkin’ rum fo’ yo’ livin’?’ I say, ‘Cap’n, 
| wuz er coon hunter.’ He say, ‘How come you t’ quit such 
a fine night job?’ I say, ‘H’it come ’bout by gittin’ in 
trouble wid a ha’nt.’ He say, ‘Wid a w-h-a-a-a-t?’ I say, 
‘Wid a ghos’—a ha’nt.’? He say ‘Oh, yes’; say, ‘you is one 
o dem niggers whut is all de time seein’ things. Is h’it a 
gif’? or did you cultivate d’ habit?’ I say, ‘Naw, suh; | 
jes’ natcherl’ly run m’se’f los’.’ He say, ‘I wanted t’ do 
th’ same thing sev’ul times in my career’; say, ‘tell me "bout 


it 


ee 


SAY, ‘Well, Cap’n, one night whin I wuz livin’ ovah in 
d’ hill country ’bout fifty mile frum he’ah I went huntin’ 
one night wid my l’il ole stump-tailed, low, heavy-set dawg 
name Totelow. Us wuz goin’ long mindin’ us business whin 
| thow’d my light up in er tree an’ seen two big ole bright 
eves shinin’ down at me. Den I seen dat I had done shined 
atiger coon.’ He say, ‘What is a tiger coon?’ I say, ‘Gen’, 
| say d’ tiger coon is jes’ natcherl’ly d’ master coon—he’s 
d’ principal man ’mong’st d’ coons. H’it don’ make no 
dif-funce ef h’it be twenty ordinary coons up dat tree ef 
(’ master coon come erlong an’ want dat tree all he got t’ 
do is jes’ t’ let dem other coons know his idea ’bout de 
matter an’ dat settles h’it—dey leaves out. He got fo’ mo’ 
stripes ’roun his tail den d’ other coons, he’s twice ez big, 
an’ no dawg ain’t never lived t’ take him wid his boots on. 
| thow’d up my gun an’ whin h’it cracked, why gent’mens, 
(at tiger coon jes’ lep on out o’ dat tree an’ come on down 
on me an’ Totelow. I dodged an’ he landed in de mutton 


Canes, an’ Totelow not knowin’ no better run in dar an’ 
I ain’ nuvver seen n’ heard no mo’n de 
Den de tiger coon run outa d’ 


tied in wid ’im. 
yelp Totelow giv’, neither. 





bushes an’ flewed onto me an’ run me up a saplin’. He took 
his stan’ down under dat slim tree an’ loll his eyes at me an’ 
cut his tongue out. Fin’lly I ’members er bottle o’ Tree 
Top Tall whut I had in mah pocket, so I took me a swig 0’ 
two—h’it wuz gittin’ col’ hangin’ up in dat tree. 

“Atta’ while I hee’rd a low moanin’ soun’ away off 
yonder. H/’it come nearer an’ nearer, ’till | knowed t’wuz 
er hunter’s horn, but t’wuz d’ funnies’ soundin’ horn ev’h 
I hee’rd. H’it gim’me d’ creeps. Den I see’d a light, a 
blue light creepin’ ’cross’t de cane tops, an’ pretty soon outa 
d’ jungle slips two big ole dawgs. Dey wuz mouse colored 
wid green tails. No sooner’n de tiger coon see’d dem dawgs 
n’ up de talles’ tree he went. Dey jes’ set down by dat 
tree an’ wait. De cane open agin’ an’ out come a raggedy 
lil ole man wid long whiskers an’ a big horn hung to ’im. 
He wo’ funny lookin’ clo’s, an’ den lookin’ hard | seen he 
had a monkey settin’ on his arm. Hadn’ none o’ dem seed 
me, so I eas’d annuther swig o’ Tree Top Tall inta m’se’f an’ 
keep on lookin’. Dat ole long-whiskered min take d’ mon- 
key off his arm an’ point up de tree at de tiger coon. Den 
he giv’ de monkey a hick’ry club an’ point, an’ up de tree 
run de monkey, an’ whin de tiger coon seen him comin’ | 
mean he got in a tur’ble swivet. He run out to de end uv 
a big limb an’ whin de monkey seen dat he run up above 
him, wrop his tail roun’ a limb an’ swung down and begin 
beatin’ d’ ole tiger coon wid his club. 


‘““(XENT’MENS you’all talk about gittin’ frailed—why, 

he jes’ whupped dat coon plum out d’ tree. Dem two ole 
blue dawgs grabbed him befo’ evah he hit de groun’ an’ 
handed him to de ha’nt. He jes’ made one grab an’ pulled 
de hide off an’ den bit de carcass in two wid one bite and 
thow’d de pieces to de dawgs. Den d’ ole man blow his 
horn an’ de monkey come down and hop up on his arm. 
An’ ’bout dat time d’ ole man look up in de saplin’ an’ seen 
me. I look at him an’ seen dat he didn’t have no eyes, jes’ 
places ful o’ coals o’ fi’ah. Right den my hair riz an’ my 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Fossil quarry in New Mexico from which arrow-points were taken 
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QUESTION 


By J. ‘D. Figgins 


Director of the Colorado Museum of Natural History 


HIS question has probably occurred to every man 
and woman who hunts. Doubtless they also won- 
der how primitive man — and what he hunted. 

Loafing in a blind or weathering a protracted 
sheltered by a pate one Oy we or cabin, is conducive 
thoughts. We review what we know about the 








storm, 
to such 
methods employed by the Indians and then compare the 


modern rifle with the bow. In spite of the great dissimi- 
larity of those weapons, we begin to realize that but a few 
generations separate their use. 

By that time we are poor company for our companions 
unless they are similarly engaged. In that case, there is 
bound to be an argument, and all hands will turn to a solu- 
tion of the then burning question—how old is man and how 
long has he been hunting? If all judge by their personal 
sentiments, they are convinced he began hunting at the 
time and place of his origin, and then a real argument is on. 

Of late years, this subject has been the source of much 


discussion among the clergy and scientists. The terms 
“creation” and “evolution” have been the chief elements on 
which opinions have diverged. The clergy hold to the 
creative proposal. That implies rapid development. On 
the other hand, the scientists claim man is of slow origin. 
This they designate as evolution. 

Regardless of our personal preferences for the one or 


the other of these terms, it must be agreed that “develop- 
ment” is quite as descriptive as either, and that after all, 
time is the chief factor. The clergy refer to “the begin- 
ning” without reference to date. Science seeks that date. 
The former assigns to God the creative force. The latter 


employ another term as descriptive of the actuating force 


—evolution. Laymen analyzing these discussions must won- 
der, and conclude that the differences of opinion are largely 
traceable to the use of different terms for the same thing. 

Geologists, upon excellent evidence, estimate the age of 
the earth at hundreds of millions of years. This seems not 
to have been disproven, so that it is reasonable to suppose 
that regardless of how and where man originated, he is of 
great antiquity. 

Archaeology and anthropology are the sciences dealing 
with this subject, and thru those mediums much evidence 
of early man has been discovered. Thru _ palaeontology 
and chemistry, age periods are successfully computed and 
fixed. Efforts upon the part of the first-named group of 
scientists have proven that ancient man, in Europe, hunted 
the cave bear, the mastodon, the caribou and the horse; all 
long-since extinct there. They have shown that those people 
were capable of depicting these animals upon the walls of the 
caverns they inhabited. 


;, ARLIER evidence in the form of jaws and cranial parts 
of European man, from glacial deposits, illustrate a 
receding chin and forehead. From this evidence arose the 
supposition that all very primitive men will be represented 
by like cranial characters—accentuated as the time period 
extends backwards, until a beastial type is reached—on back 
to protoplasms. From this, thru creation, evolution, progres- 
sion, man attained to his present stature and mentality. No 
man knows the beginning, nor the elapsed time period. We do 
know, however, that from the earliest material evidence of 
his existence, he had become highly skilled in fashioning 
flint arrowpoints. He was a hunter. 
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The discovery of fossilized remains 
of extinct species of mammals and 
reptiles, often of gigantic propor- 
tions and weird form, must have 
aroused in the minds of even these 
primitive men the question—did their 
ancestors hunt and kill those beasts 
of strange appearance? And how? 
Just as we do today. Their personal 
impressions were gained from their 
personal experiences, and it may be 
presumed they credited to those an- 
cestors, complementary qualities. 
Such was the custom of much later 
peoples. Strangely enough, some an- 
thropologists take the opposite view, 
and deny to very primitive peoples 
ability that is little removed from 
the lower orders of mammals. This 
in the face of history, which con- 
sists of a repetition of the rise and 
fall of nations—of nations attaining 
high cultural development, only to 
fall to a degree only a little removed 
from savagery; nations that in a few 
generations rise from near savagery 
to the highest cultural development. 
And this in peoples racially distinct 
and separate. 

“History repeats itself,” yet the 
importance of events dwindles with 
the distance of their perspective. 
Each step of progress unduly em- 
phasizes the crudity of former gen- 
erations. And in the same breath, 
we speak of “lost arts,” when lost 
or discovered arts are merely the 
index to passing needs—needs that 
will be filled if they be great enough ; 
lost when the need no longer exists. 

While there is an abundance of 


Bison skeleton under which three arrowpoints were found. This 
nature found in America. 
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No. Il=—Flint found at base of river de- 
posits in Oklahoma. This was associated 
with mastodon, sloth, horse, camel, etc. 

No. 2—Arrowpoint found with extinct 
bison in New Mexico. 


No. 3—Arrowpoint found associated 
with extinct bison in New Mexico. 

No. 4—Arrowpoint taken from middle 
section of river channel deposit in Okla- 
homa. 

No. 5—Arrowhead found with extinct 
bison in Texas 
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evidence that man is of great an- 
tiquity in Europe and Asia, every 
pretext has been siezed upon by a 
small group of anthropologists to 
discredit like evidence in America. 
Much of Asia has been searched for 
such evidénce, in the belief that it 
was the “cradle of the human race,” 
but three late discoveries, within the 
evening shadows of the Rocky 
Mountains, have disproven most of 
the theories pertaining to early man. 
Some ethnologists regarded 25,000 
years as the limit of his residence in 
America, believing him to be of 
Asiatic origin. The new evidence 
unearthed by the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History, in Texas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico and Colorado, 
opens the pages of history upon a 
period that is from 400,000 to 500,- 
QUO years remote, showing that man 
had, even then, attained high skill in 
fashioning arrowpoints—that he was 
a hunter. It proves that America 
may necessarily have been the cradle 
of the human race and disproves the 
theory that man was not retrogres- 
sively crude in the matter of culture. 


"PRE first of these discoveries was 

- made in Texas, when excavating 
the fossilized remains of an extinct 
species of bison. This skeleton was 
quite articulated, and on its under 
side, in close proximity, were found 
three arrowpoints. The remains of 
horse, mastodon and camel were 
found at the same level and thru 
these, palaeontologists fix the age 
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extinct species has fat horn-cores—the only example of that 
It suggests Asiatic origin 











This basket of beautiful Trout tells the story of fishing on the Madison 


he Trusty SNCadison 


Trout FISHING ON A FAMOUS MONTANA STREAM 


By Kenneth 0A. ‘Reid 


OR two weeks “Henry” and I had been driving 
north and west thru Colorado and Wyoming, 
stopping a day or two here and there, to try 
EM some of the more promising trout rivers en route. 
Nothing in life, for me, is quite so difficult as to go right 
across or along an inviting trout stream and not stop for 
even a few casts; and yet, if we were to complete our trip 
as planned, which embraced nearly 8,000 miles thru the 
Mountain and Pacific states, it was necessary to forego 
the pleasure of fishing some of the stream in favor of 
others farther on. Whether we would or would not stop 
to fish, was the favorite topic en route. 

Before reaching Yellowstone Park, where we landed 
fighting cutthroats in the river of that name until our wrists 
ached, we had fished the North Platte, near Saratoga; sev- 
eral streams in the vicinity of Pinedale; Hoback River; 
and the grand old Snake near Jackson. Some day I am 
going back there a month later, about September 15—but 





that is another story. 

We were now bound for the Madison, famed trout river 
of Montana, in which, oddly enough, I had never wet a 
line, altho I had fished many of the state’s finest rivers. 
To me, the Madison is one of the strangest trout rivers on 
the continent. It is formed in Yellowstone Park by the 
junction of the Firehole and Gibbon Rivers, both of which 
receive a large volume of hot water from the geysers and 
hot springs in their basins. The Firehole registers 69 
degrees Farenheit and the Madison, 80 miles below in 
Montana, where we later fished it, 66 degrees. In spite 


of this unusually warm water, the trout are all deep, firm 
fish that need no handicap in any fight. 

Leaving the Park by the West Entrance, the road forked 
just outside. and inquiry brought the information that either 
road would take us to our destination, but that the left was 


the better. 


We took it, and as usual in such cases, later 


regretted our choice. When the road crossed to the west 
side of the Continental Divide over the Idaho line, we 
began seriously to doubt the accuracy of our road informa- 
tion, but felt somewhat reassured when it crossed back 
again into Montana. We were still rather dubious until 
we came to a road bearing off to the right with an old 
sign board at the junction. Through the rain, we could 
scarcely see it, but driving closer, I read on its weather- 
worn face the following words: To the Trusty Madison. 
As a cocktail before dinner often makes a very mediocre 
meal quite palatable, so these mystic words made the road 
seem smoother and the rain less chilly. 


ROR the next few miles, the road, such as 1t was—and 

may it ever remain so, for paved roads and good trout 
fishing are never partners for long—wound uphill and down 
thru timber and over grass-covered hills, at one point 
entering the clouds, which hung low down on the moun- 
tains. Several small, clear streams were crossed and one 
lake skirted before the road finally angled down the benches 
to the bridge across the Madison at Hutchins, a time-hon- 
ored angler’s resort, where we stopped for lunch. 

Several days previously, we had wired some friends that 
we would meet them that afternoon at their cabin in the 
mountains, some 90 miles farther on, so with great reluc- 
tance and after exacting a promise from Henry that she 
would return with me later, we drove on down the river to 
Ennis and across the beautiful pass through Virginia City 
and Twin Bridges, to keep our appointment. 

Four days later we started back in the early afternoon, 
bound for the Varney Bridge on the Madison, some 8 miles 
above Ennis. This spot did not suit us as a camp site, so we 
drove on up the west side nearly 2 miles until we found 
a place to drive down to the river away from the road. 
We nearly bogged in a hay meadow, but finally reached an 
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attractive and secluded spot on the very bank of the river, 
where we pitched camp and prepared an early dinner before 
fishing. 

[I slid down the bank immediately in front of the tent and 
stepped into the water at 6:15. Just above this point, the 
river was split into three channels, and the one by our camp 
was a rather flat riffle from 1 to 3 feet deep with a 
slough of deeper water joining it from the camp side about 
midway up. The water was clear, the air warm, and with 
flies appearing over the water, conditions seemed ideal for 
the dry fly. 

Wading across the lower end of the riffle, I cast a No. 12 
Wickham’s Fancy dry fly upstream along the edge of the 
current. Instantly there was a rise, and in exactly two 
minutes from the time I first stepped into the water, I had 
landed and released a plump half pound rainbow—all within 
casting distance of the front door of our tent. 


DVANCING my fly a few feet to the edge of the deeper 
I\ water, the third cast brought a real rise and I was 
immediately fast in a good fish. Upstream he raced and left 
the water in a magnificent leap, before starting on a down- 
stream rush that tore off several yards of line. By this time 
Henry was on the scene, full of bantering advice and admoni- 
tion, such as, “If you let that fish get away, I won’t speak 
to you,” and, “Come on back; you haven’t time to wade to 
Ennis this evening,” as the rainbow drew me downstream. 
Twice more he broke water, and once he almost gained the 
riffle below, before I finally brought him to net. We guessed 
him at 2%4 pounds, but my very d accurate scales regis- 
tered 2 ounces short of 2 pounds. 

3eing a reasonably honest angler and desiring the actual 
facts, for my own information at least, I finally succumbed 
the previous spring to the desire to possess a really accurate 
spring balance, and exchanged $5.50 for one. In retrospect, 
I consider it, by all odds, the poorest investment I have made 
to date. These scales are not only a useless extravagance, 
but have a most annoying habit of discounting every good 
fish caught. I am sure that if they were in general use, the 
trout of 2 pounds and above would become exceedingly rare, 
and many a good fish story would not be written at 
all for lack of material. I strongly urge all broth- 
er anglers to have nothing whatever to do with 
them. 

By 7 o’clock, I had landed five more 
1ainbows and browns ranging from 1 to 
1'4 pounds (honest weight), all from this 
same riffle. Between here and the main 
river above the water all appeared too 
fast and shallow, but out of one small 
pocket in mid-stream, scarcely discern- 
able to the eye, I was surprised to take 
one and then another brown trout, each 
about 4% of a pound. 

Above the separations, the main river, 
as far as I could see, appeared to be 
one continuous fast riffle about one hun- 
dred yards wide with scarcely any ob- 









Above—The author in ac- 
tion, wrestling with a good 
one on the Madison 


Left—‘‘ Henry’’ demon- 
strates her skill as a chef at 
lunch time 
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Relow—A pictur? of acatch, mak- 
ing up in interest for what it lacks 
in artisticness 






structions or pockets, where a trout 
might be expected to lurk. Closer in- 
spection revealed that the river bed was 
paved with rocks and boulders of vary- 
ing sizes, with an occasional submerged 
bar, forming an ideal rift or pocket for 
large fish. Twelve yards from the 
near bank was one such place, and as 
I scanned it from below, a good trout 
rose calmly to the surface for a passing 
insect. 

Casting my fly to a point slightly 
above, I was rewarded by an immed- 
iate rise, and in order not to disturb 
other possible fish above, strained my 
fine leader to the breaking point to lead 
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him below. When later the net rose around him, he proved 
to be a rainbow of 1% pounds. Casting back in practically 
the same spot, I took another of like size, and then another, 
this time a brown. My next cast alighted in the middle of 
the stretch, and the fly had scarcely floated 3 feet when 
it was taken by a good fish that immediately started for 
mid-stream and tore loose without giving me even a glimpse 
of himself. While recovering from the disappointment of 
losing what was obviously the largest trout hooked so far, 
| waded ashore, lighted my pipe and tied on a fresh Wick- 
ham’s Fancy. 


R ETURNING to the rift, I soon hooked another that 
put up a lively fight, leaping clear of the water four 
times and almost going between my legs in one downstream 
rush. After stumbling around in the fast water and making 
two atempts, I finally got the net under him and lifted out 

rainbow that I felt would surely go over 2 pounds. But 
again the infernal balance would not admit it by a bare 
ounce. I was tempted to push a rock down his throat and 
weigh him again. 

The next few casts resulted in netting three more good 
trout and then I lost two in quick succession, both of which 
threw the fly while in mid-air. As I had moved baf¥ely 20 
feet upstream, and considering the commotion made by the 
previous fish, it seemed hardly probable that I would raise 
any more in the rift that evening. Nevertheless I extended 
my cast to the very head and took two more nice ones. 

Across the river the moon was just showing above the 
rugged crest of the Madison Range, and I realized for the 
first time that the sun had long since gone down and it was 
time to return to camp. I had landed eighteen fine trout with- 
in 300 yards of camp and altho I had returned ten of them to 
the water, the remaining eight in my creel weighed more 
than 12 pounds. Sitting in the warm glow of the camp-fire 
a few minutes later, | was content, even tho I had not 
landed an honest two-pounder. As we arose to turn in we 
saw and heard a monster trout slap his broad tail on the 
moonlit surface of the slough where it joined the riffle. 
Marking the spot for the morrow, we were soon lulled 
asleep by the murmuring river. 

The next morning we were very leisurely, and it was 
10 o’clock before we stepped into the river. I first cast, 
but without success, for the big one that splashed in the 
moonlight. Then I fished the flat riffle again, and after 


losing one good trout, landed five more and then a grayling. 
With his sail-like dorsal fin dotted with pink and peacock 





blue, and black V marks sprinkled over his shapely silver 
sides, the grayling is a game fish of rare beauty, but lacks 
the savageness and endurance of the trout. 

Henry soon tired of fighting the current and returned to 
camp while I waded up the riffle and around the island 
that separated it from the main or middle channel. Here 
the current was drawn into a narrow chute with racing 
waves 3 feet high, making casting to the pockets in the far 
bank and in the eddy lower down, where the east channel 
joined, very difficult indeed. One after another, I hooked 
and lost four trout in this wild water, then landed one of a 
pound and three-quarters. 


HE big rapid below could only be fished from the far 

side, so I waded in with some misgivings, and finally 
made it thru a stiff current nearly waist deep. While 
thus busily engaged in mid stream, a mink ran calmly along 
the bank and several kingfishers, that looked nearly as large 
as ducks, flew about over-head scolding me. 

[ soon hooked and landed two 1-pound trout and then 
hooked a heavy fish while casting far out in the rapid. He 
put up a terrific fight, leaping high above the rapids four 
times and stripping yard after yard of line from the reel. 
After eight minutes of real suspense and heavy strain on 
my wrist and tackle, I slipped the net under him and lifted 
cut a glistening 3-pound rainbow. I waded ashore to 
better view my prize and my happiness was complete until 
the little brass devil, otherwise known as.an English spring 
balance, weighed him in at 2 pounds 5 ounces. My, how | 
loathe the instrument! 

Tying on a fresh No. 10 Royal Coachman dry fly, I again 
cast far out in mid stream and hooked another heavy fish, 
that promptly stripped off line and broke water three times 
in the rapids far below me. He was an exceptionally strong 
fighter, and I was certainly surprised to lift out, a few 
minutes later, a Rocky Mountain whitefish of 2 pounds and 
2 ounces. A little farther down I hooked a large rainbow 
that threw the fly in one magnificent leap. 

As it was well past noon, I fought my way across the 
rapids, pausing in the middle long enough to land three good 
trout and lose as many more from a hidden rift. Wading 
up the west channel to camp, a few random casts netted 
two more fair ones and left my fly in the jaw of a third of 
larger proportions that might have shown to advantage with 
the four test fish in my creel. 

Later in the afternoon Henry tried some action photo- 

(Continued on page 82) 


In this bunch of Madison trout isa grayling. Can you identify it? 
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“ISTORY tells us that Benjamin Franklin sup- 
ported the movement to select the American tur- 
key as the symbol of our nation. It is evident 
3 Ml that the supporters of the turkey were not strong 
enough, and as you will know the eagle was chosen as the 
symbol. We quite agree with Benjamin Franklin that the 
turkey should have been designated, as the eagle had long 
been the symbol of other nations. The turkey would cer- 
tainly have been more appropriate and original as well, 
certainly more democratic than the “Roman eagle.” Wild 
turkeys were numerous in our forests in the colonial days 
and they played an important part in the life of the early 
settlers, the men who sought freedom and democracy. 

However, tho it is probably just as well that Benjamin 
Franklin did not have his way in this instance, the turkey 
might be regarded as, in some respects at any rate, a logical 
second choice for the symbol of the United States; and 
lumping the wild and the domestic turkeys together for 
the moment, the popularity of the turkey as a table delicacy 
in America might well entitle it to be called “Our Other 
National Bird.” He is not only the king of game birds; 
he is also, in his wild state, the king of game birds and the 
noblest game bird on the American continent. 

Most Americans know very little about this bird which 
plays a gala part in our gastronomic lives, while a good 
deal of what they do know about the turkey is not true. 
Perhaps the most widespread error concerning the bird is 
the vague idea shared by thou- 
sands of people that the turkey 
came originally from Turkey 
This is an utterly false notion. 
The turkey is a distinctly Amer- 
ican bird and was entirely un- 
known until the first explorers 
crossed the Atlantic. 

Another common error is the 
notion that the tame turkey is the 
descendant of the wild turkey. It 
is quite natural to assume that 
some person or persons in the 
early days caught some wild tur- 
keys and tamed them and that 
Irom these our domestic turkeys 
are derived. Like a great many 
other plausible and wide-spread 
assumptions, however, this idea is 
incorrect. Our domestic turkey 
and our wild turkey, tho mem- 
bers of the same family, are dif- 
lerent and distinct species. Tho 
in the early days the American 
lorests from the Everglades to 
the St. Lawrence were full of 
wild turkeys, our domestic turkey 










A Word About the Wild 








The domestic tom can be dis- 
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did not come to us out of our own forests. It came from 
southern Mexico, and it is derived from the southern Mex- 
ican wild turkey, and not from our North American wild 
turkey. Moreover, it came to us by a very roundabout route. 


EK ARLY in the sixteenth century the Spanish conquerors 
+ of Mexico sent some Mexican wild turkeys to Spain, 
and from these, turkeys were introduced into England. Sub- 
sequently these domesticated birds were introduced into 
other parts of Europe and into Asia and Africa; and finally 
some of them were brought back across the Atlantic to 
America by English colonists. 

Thus, while our wild turkey is a true. and native son of 
the United States, the domestic turkey, which is so familiar 
a sight in our barnyards, came neither from Turkey, as some 
suppose, nor from our own woods, as others assume. It is 
in reality a sort of Europeanized Mexican; and before it 
came to us it had traveled from Mexico to Spain, and from 
Spain to England, France, Italy, and probably Germany. 

It is hard to make most people believe that the turkey is 
really a pheasant, but many naturalists so regard it, while 
others place it in a family of its own between pheasants and 
the grouse. There are only two species of turkeys known 
to science: the Yucatan, and our wild turkey; but the latter 
species is divided into several varieties, including the south- 
ern Mexican turkey, the Rio Grande turkey, the Florida 
turkey and the eastern wild turkey. The domestic turkey is 
divided into several varieties: the 
3ronze, the White Holland, the 
3ourbon Red, the Narragansett, 





tinguished from his’ wild 
cousin by the upper tail cov- 
erts, which are white. Those 
of the wild turkey are brown 
or chestnut 


the Slate and the Black. 

The differences between the 
varieties are comparatively slight 
but constant, and you may 
always tell a wild turkey from a 
domestic turkey by examining the 
tips of the tail an1 the upper tail 
coverts. In the domestic turkey 
these are white or whitish; in the 
wild turkey they are brown or 
chestnut, the tips of the tail feath- 
ers being little if at all paler than 
the tail itself. Of the domestic 
variety, the one that most resem- 
bles the wild turkey is the Bronze, 
which is also the most popular 
variety found on our farms. 


N EVERY region where wild 
turkeys exist they are among 
the most coveted of all kinds of 
game. Unfortunately, in most 
parts of the United States these 


(Continued on page 82) 
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The deer at the right and the one at the left prove the efficacy of the bow and arrow. 
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The other was shot with a gun 


Not 1n Story But IN Fact on Tuts Hunt 


By Melvin ‘Re, (lover 


~—AHE 20th of September was surely a happy day for 
us, with the vision in our minds of a successful 
deer hunt with our long bows. Our artillery con- 
sisted of .22 automatic pistols, two long bows, 75 
broad-head arrows and a Hi-power Savage rifle. The rifle 
was stolen out of our car before we reached our hunting 
ground, so we had to do our stuff with the arrows. 

We arrived in part of our hunting ground, which was a 
few miles from Kingman, Arizona, in two days. Here the 
jackrabbits were thicker than mosquitoes in Florida. Instead 
of jumping up one at a time, there would be twenty in a 
bunch. Jackrabbit shooting is really more exciting sport 
with a bow than deer hunting because you are shooting half 
of the time and hunting your arrows the other half. We 
stayed here three days, after which we had fifty-two pairs of 
ears to our credit. John McCollim, my hunting partner, made 
the champion shoot, killing one on the run at sixty-three 
steps. 

At Flakstaff we purchased our non-resident licenses at $20 
each, and after filling our tank with gas and taking an extra 
five gallons we headed for Tuba City. 

Fifty miles this side of Tuba City was the most desolate 
waste and the most peculiar formation I had ever seen. The 
waste land was sided in by large rims of the Grand Canyon. 
Now and then we would pass a buck Indian riding a bronco 
which was so small that the Indian would have to lock his 
feet underneath the bronco’s belly to keep them from drag- 
ging on the ground. 

Tuba City is the center of the Navajo Indian Reservation 
and is the largest city in this section of the country. It con- 
sists of a trading post, school, church, garage, and six houses. 





Here we met the chief of the Navajo tribe. Johnnie 
handed him my bow and arrow and asked him to try it. He 
strung the bow, and knocked his arrow all right, but when it 
came to pulling it back, he grunted and said, “Too much 
strong.” After talking with him for a few minutes we 
found that a 42-pound bow was the heaviest that an Indian 
used. This is quite different from a 70-pound bow. 

At Lee’s Ferry we were pulled across the Colorado River 
in a mud boat by hand. We were part of the hands. We 
filled our tank with gas which took five gallons. Gasoline 
is very cheap here, only costing $6.25, or $1.25 a gallon. 
We were in luck by having a Chevrolet for we made 25 
miles to the gallon. 

Leaving Lee’s Ferry we crossed a wide plain where we 
counted eighty-seven head of buffalo grazing. I was puzzled 
as I looked over the plain and asked Johnnie what they lived 
on. He took a look and answered, “Rocks!” I guess he was 
right for I didn’t see a blade of grass all the way across the 
plain. 

We stopped at Cane, the U. S. Ranger Station where per- 
mits were issued to enter the Kaibab National Forest. They 
allow twenty-five hunters in at a time. This is done to pre- 
vent anyone from getting shot, for there is such a small area 
in which they allow you to hunt. The hunting camp is 
located below the rim with a hunting area of about ten 
square miles. 

The next morning when our time came to go in, we paid 
our $2.50 for the permits. The ranger asked us for our 
guns so he could seal them. This is done to prevent shooting 
along the road to the hunting camp. I told him we did not 
have guns but were hunting with bows and arrows and he 
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looked at me inquisitively and said, “I’ll have to call head- 
quarters to see if you are allowed to hunt with bows or not.” 
He called Kanab, Utah, the chief ranger station, and in reply 
the chief said that there is no law either for or against 
and for him to use his own judgment. After a little shooting 
he was convinced that we could kill a deer very easily, so he 
told us to go-to it. 

On entering the camp our bows were unsealed by L. W. 
Hornkohl, the ranger in charge. He told us, “I am for you, 
but I think I can eat all the deer raw that you bring in.” He 
doesn’t feel that way now. 

We did not use either horses or a guide, for we could 
not get close enough on horses. We used the old Indian 
method. 

The morning of the second day we were out at daybreak 
and about a mile from camp Johnnie spotted three big bucks 
feeding across a canyon some 200 yards away. Johnnie 
said, “Lets take a shot and see what happens.” He let drive 
but the arrow fell way low. I had a stronger bow so | 
thought I could reach them but mine fell short too. Shoot- 
ing across a canyon deceives you. 

The rest of the day we saw plenty of does and several 
bucks, but Johnnie said, “A big one or nothing.” I could 
have killed a three point buck that was feeding only 25 yards 
away. 

We hunted steadily for three days, missing several good 
chances of getting a nice buck, so we decided to rest a day 
and do a little figuring. On the fifth day we awoke in a 
drizzling rain. I jabbed Johnnie in the ribs and said, “This 
is my day. Now or never.” 


TARING twelve good broadheads each we were on our 
way. This time we went down in the flat country where 
we would have open shooting. Entering the cedars, I saw a 
large buck track fresh in the mud. I whistled to Johnnie to 
follow along the side of me and I would take the track. 
Fortunately the track led against the wind and out toward 
the flat country. I followed his track for about a quarter of 
a mile and out he came with horns like those of an elk. I 
let drive but he was making too much speed, for my shot 
fell behind him. We followed him for 2 more miles, get- 
ting two more snap shots at him through the cedars. 

I told Johnnie that we were trailing him too fast, and 





John McCollim on the right with the bow he used to drop the buck 
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suggested that we let him lie down. We waited about fif- 
teen minutes and during this time we picked our best flying 
arrows so we wouldn’t have any excuse if we missed him 
again. Following him for a quarter of a mile his tracks 
led into a bunch of cedars out in the opening of a small lake 
bottom. Johnnie, seeing me headed for the cedars, made a 
circle around where he could see one side and I the other. 
As I trailed him within 10 yards of the cedars I heard John- 
nie whistle and then thump, thump, thump, came from the 
upper end of the cedars. I raised my bow, waiting for him 
to make the gauntlet, but then the thumping stopped. He had 
stopped to catch the scent. I had the wind with me but 
Johnnie did not. I stood motionless with a feeling of weak- 
Finally he caught the scent of Johnnie and out he 
came, his horns laid back as tho he were in a mile dash. 
[ let drive, leading him about the length of his body. This 
time Mr. Buck and the arrow met, the arrow striking about 
2 inches behind the right foreleg. He ran off as tho 
he wasn’t hit, and I don’t think he knew he was hit, because 
an arrow has no shock. Johnnie came over and we took his 
track, following him about 200 yards where we found him 
piled up against a small cedar. It looked as tho he died 
on the run. He surely was a nice one, having seven points on 
one side and six on the other with a 29-inch spread. 

Johnnie hunted for the next four days but only got two 
snap shots in thick cedars. The tenth day Johnnie wanted 
me to go with him, for he was going to use my rubber shoes 
and maybe the deer would hear me and run his way. 

We headed for the country in which I had killed my deer 
and this time we took up one of the canyons. We were 
standing talking when I saw a deer walk out in the open; he 
seemed to be feeding about 400 yards away. We sneaked 
around over one of the small canyons and came up within 
50 yards of him. Here we counted eleven does and fawns 
feeding, but no bucks. This is the first time I had ever seen a 
deer standing on his hind legs and feeding on the buck brush. 
We counted five on their hind feet at one time. 

We walked up the canyon a short distance and I saw 
Johnnie sit down and light a cigarette; so, thinking he was 
going to rest, I climbed up on a large rock so I could see the 
canyon below. Just as I was comfortably seated, I saw 


ness. 


Johnnie raise up and shoot directly at me and a little low on 
Then another arrow whistled across 


my side of the canyon. 
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anyone to take a Ford over the grade, for we 
met one party in a Ford and he didn’t have 
any brake, clutch, or reverse left. He told 
us if anybody ever caught him on that road 
again he wanted someone to shoot him. Our 
Chevy just made it with the assistance of 
Johnnie in the rear. 

In one of the small towns in Utah we stopped 
to get lunch and on our return to the machine 
we found about fifty men and women admiring 
our trophies. While we were talking to some of 
the members, one tall, gawkish fellow spoke up 
and said, “You didn’t kill these deer with that 
outfit and furthermore you can’t hit my hat 
across the street.” 

Johnnie, being a quick-tempered fellow said, 

Go ahead and put your hat across the street on 
that post. I’m particular what I shoot at but my 
pardner will puncture it for you.” 

Johnnie reached and brought up my bow, with 
one arrow, and handed it to me. I let drive, pin- 
ning his hat to the post. The fellow walked over and 
pulled his hat off the arrow, then turned and walked down 
the other side of the street with the 
crowd razzing him. I would have 
been the one who would have been 
razzed if I had missed—but the luck 
was with me. 

Upon arrival in California, we 
stopped at Bill Compton’s home in 
Ontario. Compton is the originator 
of the bow and arrow in the advanced 
stage. He has been in the archery 
business and shooting since childhood. 

He was leaving for Griffith Park to 
go to an archery meet when we ar- 
rived and wanted us to go along. Here 
were men, women and children from 
the ages of 6 to 70, all shooting. Mr. 
Compton introduced us to the United 
States champion, Stanley F. Spencer, 
who made 2,474 points, and whose 
nearest competitive archer made 2,234. 
Another noted shooter there was Art 
Young, who has killed almost every 
kind of game in U. S. and Alaska, in- 
cluding lions in Africa. 

Our bows were made by Mark John- 
son of Ventura. Yew and Osage or- 
ange-wood are the best for bows at 
the present time, but the ideas on this 
> question differ. Some will bank on the 
Yew and others on the Osage orange. 

Recently we have discovered a new 
bamboo for making arrows. Bamboo 
is very light and more rigid than our 
previous dowling. The first broad- 
heads I made we shot 235 yards. 





A burch of jacks killed in an hour’s hunt near Kingman, Ariz 


a little farther up the canyon, and I heard him say some- 
thing, but I don’t think he was swearing. The _ third 
arrow whistled across, then [ heard 
the brush cracking and rocks rolling 
to the bottom of the canyon. It was 
all quiet for a minute or so and then 
I heard the words, “I got him!” After 
working my way down the canyon I 
saw Johnnie with one of the widest 
sets of horns I had seen this year. He 
had fifteen points and weighed 
about 200 pounds, with a 32-inch 
spread. 

Johnnie told me that the deer had 
heard me and was sneaking out from 
under the ledge I was on. The deer 
was unaware of Johnnie shooting until 
he was hit. The arrow hit him in the 
back-bone and this must have para- 
lyzed him, for the arrow, together 
with the fall, broke his back and he 
was dead by the time we reached him. 


DEER hit in the body with an 
arrow will not run far, for it 
causes an internal hemorrhage. These 
were the only two deer we had hit and 
we did not leave any cripples. That is 
more than you can say about most gun 
hunters. Another thing: In shooting 
with a bow and arrow, you can always 
tell when you hit, and you cannot al- 
ways tell with a bullet 
Leaving the Kaibab, we drove to 
Kanab, Utah. Between these two 
places are some of the steepest grades ta. 
I have ever been over. I don’t advise The author and an Arizona friend 
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I’ve played the movin’-pitcher game, and worked it good and 
hard, 

But it is too all-fired tame for real cowpunchers, pard! 

Them actor-guys is tenderfeet that never saw the range, 

And when they hit a saddle-seat, their ridin’s fierce and 
strange! 


They put us through a lot o’ stunts that punchers never do! 
A feller feels jest like a dunce afore the fillum’s through! 
It’s mostly jest some honey-mush about a gal, by gee! 

It makes an honest puncher blush, sich goin’s on to see! 


Becuz out on the range, you know, around the chaparral, 

We never had no time to go close-herdin’ any gal! 

They’s too much chasin’ ’round fer strays, er else a’buildin’ 
fence, 

Er brandin’ calves on round-up days, fer any sich nonsense! 


They ain’t a cuss in all the bunch kin cinch a saddle right! 
*Twould fetch a snort from a cowpunch; their togs is jest a 
fright ! 


The other day I most was floored whilst watchin’ of the boss, 


Who, in one fillum, climbed aboard the wrong side of his hawss! 


I'm sick of all sich sights as those! I'll quit, and go back there 
Among the bunk-house bunch that knows the cowboy game fer 


fair! 
I’ll strike fer my ol’ 
lived true, 


stompin’ ground, 


where range-life is 


Where there’s no actor-guys around to show me what to do! 


E. A. BrININSTOOL. 
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PART: 
Rk. W. Everett, North Carolina. Donald Worthington, 
Massachusetts. 


Conrad Kain, head guide; Bill Yearling, guide. 
TERRITORY: 

East Kootenay, near Alberta-British Columbia boundary 
line. Up Kootenay River, up Mitchell Creek to its head 
under Mt. Assinaboini. 

TIME: 

49 days. 


GAME: 


September and October. 


Killed by Everett 

2 mule deer bucks. 

1 black bear. Two shots, both hits; in shoulder and in 
head. Winchester rifle, 180-grain Luballoy bullet. Length, 
7 ft. Weight, 450 Ibs. 

1 small black bear. 

1 black bear, killed at 300 yds. Two shots; one miss, one 
hit. Winchester rifle, Model 54, .30-’06. Weight, slightly 
over 300 Ibs. 

1 small bull moose. 

2 goats. 

Killed by Worthington 

1 small black bear. 

1 black bear, killed with one shot. .375 Hoffman Magnum 
rifle. Length, 7 ft., 4 in. Estimated age (from teeth), 25 
yrs. 

1 mule deer buck. 

1 ram sheep. Base measurement, 16 in. 

1 goat. Length of horn, 10% in. 

1 bull elk. 

HIGHLIGHTS: 

1 Everett describes the fortunate circumstances that led 
to getting the two large bears killed by himself and Worth- 
ington : 

“Several days before the following event we had killed 
a small buck on the slide rock near Ferro Pass, for mulligan. 
Kain and I had hunted hard over the high country above 
the pass, and coming down on the lower flats I had finally 
the luck to kill a nice mule buck. After dressing the deer 
we continued our way down towards the one that we had 
killed previously. About half a mile above the carcass, Con, 
who was looking thru the binoculars, exclaimed, ‘I believe 


Everett and the small moose. (See Highlights 
No. 2) 
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Worthington and his elk. 





[ see a bear!’ Taking a look, I made out a bear crossing 
the slide towards the remains of the deer. Luckily the wind 
was right for us and we hastened in behind some interven- 
ing trees until | was about 300 yards away. The bear was 
facing me and I waited until he moved, giving me a three 
fourth view, before I fired. He let out a roar at the shot, 
biting his right shoulder, and disappeared in a little ravine. 
In a few seconds he appeared on the slide, running directly 
towards us. I aimed at his head, and at the shot he turned 
a complete somersault and never moved. He proved a dandy. 
(Note: See item 2 under Killed by Everett). 

“Later Donald, whose luck had been bad, took this same 
trip with Con, who knew where the carcass was. They too 
found a large black bear there; lying asleep within five feet 
of the bait. With one well-placed shot Donald got him.” 


2. “We were on the Palliser River, for elk. About dinner 
time one evening a couple of moose were sighted toward 
the upper end of the valley. I grabbed my rifle and shouted 
to Donald to get his and follow. We ran about half a mile 
up the trail and altho it was almost dusk the animals must 
have made us out, for they had gone back to the far edge of 
the meadow. Worse luck still, our glasses would not disclose 
the size of the heads, such was the gloom, and for a time 
[ couldn’t tell which was the bull and which the cow. | 
knew the cow’s legs were much the whiter and I finally made 
cut the flash of a horn. At this time of year (Oct. 4) I had 
in the past found the larger bulls with the cows. Scarcely 
able to make out the gold bead front sight, I fired and missed. 
At the second shot down he went, never to move again. | 
ran over jubilantly, hoping for a big head, but to my disgust 
he proved a little fellow. I had passed up two larger bulls 
—but such is hunting luck.” 





Worthington and 16-inch ram. 
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She had beaten him to one out of three bevies on his own training ground 


The Endurance ‘Race 


A TALE OF A RED Doc THAT COULDN’T Do mT BuT DID 


By Horace Lytle 


In Three. Parts—Part II 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE. 

In the days when Field Trials were just taking on 
present day adjustments, honest, big-hearted and forceful 
Jim Marsh, thorough-going outdoorsman, hunter and dog- 
lover, decided to enter a game about which he knew next 
to nothing, but, having entered it, characteristically deter- 
mined to smash his way thru to success. Not knowing 
that Irish Setter field winners were as scarce as hen’s teeth, 
he bought an Irish Setter pup dreaming of making her 
a champion. Nothing daunted by what he learned about 
the Red Dog’s slim chances, he worked with her and 
trained her for three years, to be rewarded for his 
labor of love by seeing her win third in a field of 
twenty-four starters. The present installment deals with 
Killarney Mist’s further struggle for championship 
honors. 


AHEN master and dog boarded the southbound train 

at Cincinnati, the mercury registered five below 
zero. When they reached Montgomery at noon 
the next day, it stood at 85 above—a change of 90 
Then it was that the very heart seemed to drop out 





degrees ! 
of the usually dauntless master of Killarney Mist. He 
doubted the advisability of going ahead with his plans, and 
it occurred to him to give up the Championship and simply 


enjoy a hunt, and go home. But He could not quite give up 
all hope—yet. Jim Marsh would never do that until all hope 
was gone. So they boarded the afternoon train for Dixie 
Springs. 

The next morning master and Mist sallied forth with Jim’s 
little 20-gauge gun. At noon they dragged themselves wear- 
ily back to the hotel in town. There might have been mis- 





givings the day before—but these were as nothing to com- 
pare with the stern reality, 


Big Jim had killed nine birds, 


but he wasn’t there to kill birds. The thing tnat bothered 
him was the heat and the heavy cover. Never in his life be- 
fore had Jim Marsh felt anything but regret when a hunt 
was over. Yet now he found himself actually satisfied to 
quit at noon. He would, of course, have done that even had 
he not felt like it, for his job was to condition Killarney Mist 
for a race, the race of her life—not wear her out. What 
bothered him, however, was the fact that he himself was 
willing to quit so early. All zest for hunting was dead with- 
in him—and this was a strange, new sensation. He both 
feared and fought it. 

There was another thing that worried him even more, 
however, and that was Killarney Mist. She hunted, yes— 
he could depend on her for that. But she had no snap; and 
snap is everything in a Field Trial dog. She did not like 
the heat, that was plain to see. Furthermore, the cover puz- 
zled her. Back home she would pick out the likely looking 
birdy spots and race to them joyously. Here there were no 
such special spots to seek—it all seemed birdy. And right 
here entered another thing that Jim noted. Killarney Mist 
had found fewer birds than she would have found at home 
in the same length of time—and he saw that this affected her 
work, for it took away a large part of the incentive that is 
so vital. “What’s the use?” she seemed to say. The worst 
of it was that Jim found himself not blaming her—how 
could he when he himself found interest waning! A dog’s 
attitude toward hunting is no different than that of a man. 
If the kick is lacking for one, why not for the other also? 
Jim looked at it that way; and correctly. He realized, of 
course, that it was somewhat a matter of adjustment—that 
in time both he and Mist would become acclimated. But that 
was just the trouble—there wasn’t time. There were only 
nine days more and no prediction of a change in temperature. 
Jim Marsh just shut his lips together, hard. 
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N THE way back to town he bought a bottle of cam- 
O phorated oil at the drug store. Daily work would knock a 
lot of useless flesh from Mist’s ribs, but more stringent 
treatment was needed for her breasts, which were sagging 
sadly from surplus fat. He used up this bottle—and an- 
other—and still another. He made headway, but that was 
about all. Even when the big day dawned for Killarney 
Mist’s supreme test, her breasts were more those of a mother 
than a Field Trial dog. She was giving each of her com- 
petitors too great a handicap—and Jim knew it all the time; 
knew it even as he gave her the first whistle to go, on that 
day of which he had so long dreamed. But we are skipping 
ahead too fast. : 

The second day witnessed quite a bit of improvement in 
the work of the little bitch—at least in the beginning—but 
they found even fewer birds than the day before, and this 
discouraged Mist, even as it did her master. She went 
thru the two hours, however, and then they returned to 
town and Jim went to work again with his bottle of cam- 
phorated oil. While this operation was going on, a clean- 
cut, tanned young man came along and stopped to observe 
the proceedings. Then he introduced himself and explained 
that he was the Chief State Game Warden. He asked Jim 
how he had found the shooting, and expressed keen regret 
at the report he received. 

“Tell you what you do—if you want,” he ventured with 
appropriate reticence, “you just put yourself in my hands 
and we'll see if we can’t show you something more worth 
while.” 

“But I don’t want to be a bother to you,” Jim hesitated, 
tho he was in the mood to accept any suggestion. 


“No bother at all,” Ted (that was his name) told him 
emphatically. “I’ve got to be getting about anyhow and I’d 
love to have you for company. Just get your things together 
—the dogs can ride right in the machine with us—and we'll 
start immediately after lunch. In the meantime, I'll put in 
a call for Ira Adams over at Greenville and tell him to line 
up a hunt for tomorrow. He’s my warden over there and 





Always in Mist’s eyes there shone a courage that taunted Jim to go on 
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knows everybody. So don’t you worry a bit about it. I'll 
meet you at the hotel at noon,” he said, and left Jim for the 
time being, still busy rubbing in the camphorated oil. 

All the while he kept talking to Killarney Mist. “Yes, 
girlie,” he would say, “we’ll show ’em won’t we! Hold still 
now little girl, so we can get the oil rubbed in good.” And 
yet even as he talked to her, Big Jim would suddenly catch 
himself and a quiver run thru him as he realized the 
awful truth of the magnitude of what he was asking of the 
little bitch. But always he would merely grit his teeth and 
then grow silent. Jim Marsh knew not the meaning of quit 
—and he would not have loved Killarney Mist so much if 
he had not known that she herself was of the same mold. 
Still, knowing what she could be counted on to give if called 
upon, why ask her to give it? Why not be satisfied simply 
with the knowledge thereof? These were questions that kept 
continually creeping into Marsh’s mind. Yet always in 
Mist’s eyes there shone a courage that taunted him to go on. 


HE RAISED himself stiffly from his knees. It was a 
tedious job, this work of kneading the flabbiness out of 
those breasts. He felt dizzy as he got to his feet, but this 
soon passed and he started down the street, Killarney Mist 
at heel. At the drug store he turned in for a chocolate 
milk, the dog following. Now Dixie Springs was distinctly 
a dog town—more than that, it was a Field Trial town. But 
the Field Trials almost never saw the entry of an Irish 
setter; and most Field Trial dogs were of a different mold 
than Killarney Mist—they could not be walked down the 
streets of a town except on lead. Hence it was not surpris 
ing that Big Jim was constantly answering questions, and 
the present instance was no conception. A stranger sidled up 
and addressed him, as he sipped his chocolate milk, Killarney 
Mist lying calmly beneath his stool. 

“Purty dog you got, mister. Don’t often see the red ’uns 
any more. Are you shootin’? How is she in the field?” 
He stated fact and asked his questions without pause for 
answer. 
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Jim picked out the one question and answered. “Yes,” 
he said, ‘“‘she’s very good in the field.” 

‘Been findin’ many birds?” the stranger asked him. 

“Only here two days—but I haven’t found as many birds 
as I’d hoped. I’m trying to get her ready for the Champion- 
ship,” Jim told him. 

“What!” the man exclaimed. “An Irish 
Championship! Has she ever qualified?” 

“She’s qualified four times.” 

That statement almost floored the man. But he asked one 
more question. It consisted of only one word: “Where?” 

The answer required but one word also: “Ohio,” said Jim. 

“A lot colder up there this time of year, ain’t it?” asked 
the kindly-meaning man of the South. 

Jim felt himself almost shiver as he answered with the 
deepest feeling he had shown: “Yes, my friend, it is very 
much colder. In fact, it was below zero three days ago when 
we left home. It is winter still up there, but down here I 
notice you people are already calling it ‘Spring,’ tho it’s 
but February. And it’s this heat that I fear is going to 
prove my undoing,” he said, as he paid for his drink and 


Setter—in the 


rose to go. 

“T’d like to see her run,” said the stranger. ‘Guess I'll go 
out—it sure will be a novelty to see an Irish run against a 
pointer or setter. But I’ll tell you 


ing and long before they had reached the little town of 
Greenville, a friendship had been cemented, founded on 
sportsmanship, which each of them felt and knew was des- 
tined to endure. A beautiful thing that—one of the most 
healthful outcomes of indulgence in sports afield. When- 
ever they passed a shaded stream of running water, Jim 
asked to stop and give the dogs a chance to drink—and Ted’s 
always quick compliance kept cementing the bond between 
them closer and ever closer. 

“D’you know,” said Ted, as the motor purred along, “I 
consider that our Amateur Field Trials in this state have 
done more to promote good sportsmanship and an apprecia- 
tion of.the problem of game restoration by propagation, than 
any other influence—or all other influences combined. I’m 
constantly being asked to judge our Trials down here, and | 
never refuse. I believe I’m thus helping to do more than | 
could in any other way. I could tell you of hundreds of 
former game hogs who have changed completely after 
they’ve gotten interested in Field Trials. The thrill there- 
after comes not so much from killing, as from the work of a 
class dog. The latter becomes everything—and the former 
is only incidental. Nothing has so helped our department in 
its work as the rapidly growing spread of the spirit of this 
sport.” 

“Glad to hear you say that, Ted, for it’s my contention, 

too. I believe that if more state 








now, this has been an unusual year. 
We don’t often have it so hot as 
this so early. A dog can’t do good 
work on game running with his 
tongue hangin’ out and needin’ 
water all the time.” 

“No, indeed he can’t,” said Jim. 
Then he added: “But we shall see 
what we shall see.” And as he 
walked slowly down the street, he 
kept repeating that last remark 
over and over to himself, as if it 
fascinated him: “We = shall see 
what we shall see; we shall see 
what we shall see.” Killarney Mist 
turned her eyes up toward his, and 
he looked down into hers. They 
understood each other, these two, 
as dog and master seldom do. And, 
say what you may, it was just this 
understanding and their love that 
lay behind all of Killarney Mist’s 


achievements. 

a ' 7ELL, we’re all set for to- 
morrow,’ Ted exclaimed 

with much enthusiasm, when they 
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game departments would make the 
promceting of Field Trials one of 
their major missions, they would 
see a greater and more healthy re- 
action than from any other activity 
they might undertake. Policing by 
wardens has its importance, but to 
my mind is a very minor matter 
compared to propagation and the 
spread of a great propaganda of 
education—these are the _ big 
things!” Jim puffed a great cloud 
of smoke and became silent. 
at | AGREE with you every inch 
of the way,” answered the 
Chief Game Warden of his state. 
“The thing to work toward is more 
and more hunting, rather than con- 
stantly less and less. We’re not 
getting anywhere if we simply keep 
on forever vainly trying to protect 
a diminishing supply. How to in- 
crease the supply—that’s the thing. 
That’s the way they work it in 
England, and they have game over 
there. If we don’t profit by their 








met for lunch at the appointed time. 
Jim had packed his duffel bags in the meantime and was 
ready to be off as soon as they should eat. 

Imagine motoring in your shirt sleeves the first week of 
February! Jim Marsh just couldn’t get over it. They 
stopped in Montgomery and he bought some summer under- 
wear and a shell vest—the latter so he need not wear a 
hunting coat, which he had found was intolerable in that 
heat. 

The ride from Dixie Springs to Greenville was an inter- 
esting one and the man from the North enjoyed it to the 
full. The clay roads were good, as it had not rained, and 
the things he saw were a constant source of enthusiasm. 
They did not pass the number of old Southern mansions 
that he might have expected, but the steady stream of 
darkies, especially the older ones who always carried their 
buckets or baskets balanced on their heads, was interesting 
beyond expression. It was as tho one might have turned 
back the page of time a hundred years! They passed in- 
numerable fires raging thru both fields and forest, and 
the new-found friends discussed the pity of this—the de- 
struction it wrought to game of all kinds. The greatest 
damage, Ted explained, was done at night. The birds and 
animals might flee before the flames in daytime, but when 
darkness came the quail especially would just lie tight and 
perish, whole bevies at a time. Jim told Ted of the fires 
he had seen in the great Canadian forests of the far North. 
There arose between them a bond of common understand- 


longer experience, the time will 
come when we won’t have much game left to protect. 
The thing this country better do is get busy and learn 
how to produce. There’s a fundamental danger, too,” 
he added, “when you get your shooting crowded down 
into seasons that are too short. You don’t have enough 
hunting for the instinct to feed upon, and something vital, 
that can’t be replaced, will be lost forever. It is to my mind 
important that the men of America shall not permit the 
love of hunting to die out of our natural life. We inherited 
this thing from our forefathers who conquered the wilder- 
ness. It is something that somehow must be preserved—but 
cultivated along lines of higher conceptions. Gosh! I’ve 
almost preached you a sermon,” Ted laughed—‘But here’s 
Greenville.” 

At a honk of the horn a little darkey came ambling out 
of the hotel and shuffled up the steps with their duffel bags, 
while Jim accompanied Ted in search of Ira Adams to 
secure quarters for the dogs over night. Then, while Ira 
was preparing the dog food, Jim got busy with his bottle 
of camphorated oil. He could not see that he was making 
much headway—-but doggedly he kept at his task. Later, 
when the dogs had been made comfortable, with a pan of 
fresh water and good bedding, the three men went back to 
the hotel for their own meal and to plan the next day’s hunt. 

“T don’t want to run Mist over two hours,” Jim ex- 
plained, “but the others can go a half day. That’s long 


(Continued on page 82) 
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The Ducks’ Qorst Enemy 


A WorD ON THE WorRK OF SNAPPING TURTLES 


By Wm. Barber Haynes 


NE golden October 
day I sat with my 
guide in a duck blind 
and watched the de- 
coys rippling in the light wind. 

This guide knew ducks. 
Every trick of every species 
was familiar to him, and we 
talked “duck” all day. In the 
course of this talk I asked him 
what was the greatest foe of 
the wild duck. 

“A mink is very deadly to 
a flock of tame ducks because 
they can not fly away, and fall 
victim one after another to 
him.” But a mink prefers to 
be on land instead of water, as 
land is his natural element, 
whereas a duck’s natural ele- 
ment is water. The trapper has caught 
the mink’ because it pays to do so, and 
this saves many a young duck. 

“I believe, in this section,” he con- 
tinued, “that the snapping turtle is the 
duck’s worst foe, because there are so 
many more snapping turtles than mink. 

“Now in the marshes around this town 
| do not believe that there are fifty mink 
alive today, and I believe I am in posi- 
tion to judge, for I catch them in win 
ter. 

“In the same territory our Muskrat 
Association caught the enormous total 
of 4,600 snapping turtles last summer. 
Because muskrat fur was found in so 
many turtle stomachs we knew the 
turtles were getting the young rats. 

“These turtles would average seven 
pounds each, so the lot of them would 
total up over 30,000 pounds. Now, this 
30,000 pounds of turtle was produced 
by something, and we believe that musk- 
rats at over $3.00 each, and wild ducks 
at $5.00 each, made up a large part 
of this 30,000 pounds, and that is expensive food.” 

At that IT made him stop and show me where it cost a 
Visiting sportsman $5.00 a duck. 

“Count his railroad fare, his board, guide hire, shells 
and incidentals, and it will average that for every duck the 
sportsman kills around here,—tho of course, if he counts 
those the guide kills for him, the cost will be lower.” 

_ "Yes, quite a bit lower,” I murmured, remembering that 
lew guides miss anything. 

“Next to the snapping turtle, the wamper snake is the 
duck’s worst enemy in this section. A wamper or fox 
snake is a big yellow and black water snake that lives in 
the marshes. When he finds a duck’s nest he cleans house 
by swallowing every egg in it. Last summer I killed seven 
wamper snakes, and there were duck egg shells in three of 
them.” 





tive. 


"THE big turtle is an enemy that is easily caught on a set 

line, or in a trap. Many a nest of turtle eggs is de- 
stroyed by skunks, who hunt the eggs that are laid in the 
sand. A skunk can smell the eggs and there is no fooling 
oo when his nose tells him that turtle eggs are buried in 
the sand. 







Upper—A turtle trap that is very effec- 
[ Lower—A morning's catch of big 
snapping turtles 





One day I asked my guide if 
he could get a turtle for soup, 
and he caught six in a half 
hour by following a small oozy 
creek and feeling the bottom 
with a hooked fork. When 
he struck the shell of a sub- 
merged turtle he hooked the 
brute out and cut off his head 
with a hatchet. 

A turtle can swim up be- 
neath a full grown duck and 
catch it by the leg and wear 
it out. If the water is too 
shallow to drown the duck the 
turtle hangs on and wins out 
in the end. 

Several times a duck has 
been found caught by a turtle, 
and after being released by 
the finder, flew away—this all was 
vouched for by my guide. 

The wild duck has had a hard time of 
it in the last four years. I believe that 
the hatch of ducks has been much reduced 
by the cold weather of the last four sea- 
sons. In 1924 I was told that the hatch 
of ducks in the Dakotas was much re- 
duced by chilly weather in May and June. 
In 1925 I hunted there and heard the 
same kind of story as I hunted in South 
Dakota for canvasback and_ redheads. 

Now, we have had a very cold season 
in 1927 in Ohio, and many a night in 
May a hatch of duck eggs would have 
chilled to a point at which they would 
never have hatched. If this was so in 
Ohio, it was probably much worse in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan where most 
of our ducks are said to breed. 

[ do not believe there is one duck alive 
today for five alive five years ago, and 
the chilly seasons are the best reason | 
can assign for their death. My observa 
tions are based on shooting in many 
states and provinces, from Manitoba to Texas, and from 
New Brunswick to Florida. 


F this is so, the ducks need help and you can give it 

now by catching turtles in sections where ducks breed 
and the turtles are numerous. A turtle can be caught by a 
fresh bait much easier than by a spoiled one. Any sports- 
man’s store will sell you a turtle trap, and if they do 
not have one in stock they will place a special order for 
one and get it. 

If you cannot readily get a turtle net, you can easily 
catch them on a set line. Any old fish line of 15 feet 
length, with a bass hook on a six inch wire will do. Tie 
one end of the line to a tree or a stake and let the hook go 
to the bottom, baited with the intestines and stomach of a 
fish or animal, and leave it all night. If there is a slight 
current the turtle will get the smell of the bait in the water 
and will come to it. 

When he swallows the bait the party is well on its wav 
and will end by your catching the turtle. It is well to set 
the line up a small creek so that small fish and bullheads 
will not eat off the bait before the turtle arrives. 


(Continued on page 83) 











A group of guide boats at the west boat dock at Useppa Island 
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THE PLEASURE OF LIFE ON THE WARM WATERS 


By ‘“Beatrice’’ 


HERE is more to an outing in the woods, or on 
the water, than the shooting of game, or the 
catching of fish. 

What is it? 

Is it anticipation? Is it reminiscence? Is it the air, the 
sky, the gloomy cloudiness, the sunlight, the glimmering 
water, the solemn slough of the wind thru the forest, 
the moan of waves breaking on the bar, the rustle of wings 
from startled fowl, the cold, the heat, the rain, the snow, 
the spice of danger, the physical fatigue, the concentrated 
effort, the matching of wits with a quarry, the freedom of 
restraint from the sty life of the city? It is no single one 
of these many things, yet it is a composite of them all and 
of many more, and something very difficult to put down in 
black and white; difficult to resolve into definite mind and 
matter. 

Sam Hellman, the well-known writer, once wrote of auto- 
camping, ‘“Autocamping trips are fine things to look for- 
ward to and back upon but they is hell while they is.” That 
may also apply to some outings, but not to all, for many 
men are of many minds. It would not apply to Uncle Jim’s 
outing, for Uncle Jim’s outing was forced upon him. 

Uncle Jim had never taken a vacation; he is 60 years of 
age, has a protruding front, a mottled complexion and a 
high blood-pressure. His family consists of his wife (Aunt 
Mary), two daughters and myself, a niece. One day last 
December Uncle Jim did not go to business; he was ill. 
[ went for a doctor and the doctor and I had quite a chat. 
When the doctor came to the house he had a heart-to-heart 
talk with Uncle Jim, very privately, and I listened outside 
the door; the doctor finished his examination by telling 
Uncle Jim that, if he did not quit work for three or four 
months, and at once, he would soon be leading a procession 
towards the cemetery but would not be with the parade when 
it returned. Uncle Jim grunted in disbelief but admitted 
finally that it might be worse. Business, he said, was poor 
anyway. He could go away if it was so damned important. 





[ slipped away then and told Aunt Mary and the girls what 
[ had heard and we began to plan our outfits. 

We commenced to talk about Florida one day while at 
dinner; we spoke of the mild climate of southern Florida 
in winter ; how much people who passed several months there 
were benefitted; the pleasure of hunting, fishing, golfing 
and swimming in bright sunshine, breathing soft balmy air, 
while the North was covered with snow, sleet, ice, and 
heavy clothing had to be worn to insure body warmth. 

Uncle Jim took no part in this conversation, at first, but 
he stiffened up finally and said, “I'll be damned if I’m going 
to spoil the first vacation I ever have taken by carting 
around a flock of women”—then the fight was on. When 
Uncle Jim was about we were very quiet and teary-like, 
and very active and energetic when he was not around. 
Uncle Jim surrendered finally and said, “Hell! Have it 
your own way.” And Aunt Mary said how self-sacrificing 
Uncle Jim was and we all said he was a regular prince and 
kissed him, and then asked for money with which to pay 
for our outfits. 


E LEFT New York City on January 5 ana went 

direct to Fort Myers, Lee County, Florida; put up at 
the Bradford House there and did not see Uncle Jim again 
for four days. When he showed up he was very tired, 
the skin was peeling from his face and neck and he had 
three wild turkey gobblers he had shot in a place called 
“Big Cypress.” 

Uncle Jim loafed about the hotel for two days and was 
very nice and easy to get along with; on the morning of 
the third day he told us to each take a handbag of things 
necessary and be on the dock at 4 p. m.; that he had hired 
a houseboat, was going to drop down the river with the 
tide, and was then going to a place where tarpon could be 
taken as readily as catfish could be hooked on the flats. 
It sounded lovely. We had a terrible time getting ready 
but were at the dock at 6 o’clock and then we each had 
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A jewfish caught by Beatrice from the East boat dock 
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violent fit, a paroxysm; Uncle Jim had chartered a scow 
with a four-room house on it; the rooms were a kitchen, a 
iving room, where meals were eaten, and two sleeping 
rooms, with bunks behind mosquito netting that hung from 
the ceiling to the floor. Uncle Jim was cross because we 
vere late and quite angry because our four trunks took up 
nearly all the floor space in the living room. 

After Uncle Jim had let off steam, had said quite a lot 
ot things he should not have said, he told Captain Jim 
Willis, the guide, to “hop to it.’ Captain Willis was in 

boat that contained an engine and a revolving chair and 
Captain Willis did some juggling with ropes, started the 
engine in his boat and we began to move down the Caloosa- 
hatchee River at the rate of about four miles an hour, with 
the tide. 

_ Then Uncle Jim laid down the law; said “I am going to 
nave discipline on board of this boat; you are to cease 
being expensive luxuries and develop into helpers. You 
must,” he said, “do a full share of the work; must keep 
the scow clean, cook the meals, wash the dishes and do a 
Whole lot more.” We listened; Aunt Mary said “Let him 
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A tarpon weighing 170 pounds taken by Beatrice 





Two tarpon taken by Uncle Jim in Captiva Pass 





rave,” and, while we were having another spell of crying 
and Uncle Jim and Aunt Mary were using all the eloquence 
the proper, or improper, use of the English vocabulary 
permitted, Captain Willis came alongside in his boat and 
whispered to me that he could cook some. I gave Aunt 
Mary the high sign and she ceased firing, so peace reigned 
once more, tho all of the sies went to bed without any 
supper as a matter of principle. 

Captain Willis towed the scow down the river to a place 
called Punta Rassa and tied it fast there; and then Uncle 
Jim and he opened some cans and were still fussing about 
the kitchen when I fell asleep. 

Captain Willis proved to be a capable cook, also an effi- 
cient, careful dish washer, and his wife deserves much 
credit for the way she had trained him. The breakfast he 
served next morning was good; even Uncle Jim was forced 
to admit it: grapefruit, shredded wheat, griddle cakes, bacon, 
fried eggs, bread, butter and fine, clear coffee. 

After he had eaten, and had washed the breakfast dishes, 
Captain Willis again began to tow the scow and we moved 
along slowly until about 4 o’clock when he tied the scow 
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A Whip-ray, 6 feet across the wings, harpooned by a guest of the hotel 


fast to a post in a place called Pine Island Sound. We 
ate supper about 6 o’clock and around half past seven 
Uncle Jim stepped into Captain Willis’ boat, said to Aunt 
Mary, “Expect me back when you see me coming,” and 
off they went. We played cards for awhile and then went 
to bed. 


T HERE was no one to get breakfast for us next morning 
so we had to cook or go hungry. There we were with 
four trunks full of new clothes; not a house in sight, low- 
lving islands only; we were marooned on a scow tied to a 
post in a great expanse of water. We thought some thoughts, 
spoke some harsh words and cried, finally. It was more 
than dreadful, it was tragic. Uncle Jim did not return until 
11 o’clock that night. He was tired, hungry, sleepy; 
said he had fished at a place called Captiva Pass, had caught 
a lot of fish including two tarpon, each as long as he was 
tall, and that he was going to like the life for he was just 
getting into his stride, “if you women don’t spill the beans,” 
and he guessed that he would go to bed, which he did. 

Aunt Mary said it would do no good to start anything 
with Uncle Jim when he felt like that, for he then would 
seek a fight, and would greet one with a hug and a kiss if 
it came his way: she said that we must wait until he had 
enjoved a restful sleep and had been gorged with food, 
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then he would feel peaceful and lazy, so, tho we 
were boiling within with indignation, we followed her 
advice, said nothing then, and went to bed. 

We saw that Uncle Jim was served with a fine 
breakfast next morning and when he had finished 
eating we had a steamer chair for him on the forward 
deck where there was a breeze. Aunt Mary brought 
him a cigar and I handed him a box of matches. 
When he was puffing out smoke like a locomotive 
burning soft coal and going up a grade, Aunt Mary 
signalled us to keep away, and began to relieve her 
mind, while I went and questioned Captain Willis. 
Just when Uncle Jim had thrown away his cigar, was 
getting red in the face and was beginning to pound 
the palm of his left hand with his right fist, Captain 
Willis put his head through the doorway and said, 
“Boss, can I speak to you, here, for a minute?” 

Uncle Jim and Captain Willis talked for nearly an 
hour and I heard Uncle Jim say finally, “It’s a good 
scheme Cap; perhaps I can get away with it. If I do 
I will give you a $10 bill for thinking it up.” Then I 
went and told Aunt Mary and the girls that everything 
was all right. Uncle Jim came where we were and was 
very stern, said we would move the boat soon and that 
“you women had best behave or something will drop.” 


A BOUT 3 o’clock that afternoon we arrived at 
‘a place called Useppa Island. Captain Willis 
anchored the scow on the west side of the island and 
then Uncle Jim and he went off in the boat; they re- 
turned in about an hour with a force pump in the 
boat and towing a great long log. Two other men 
came; they arranged that log upright and then 
pumped it down (doesn’t that seem queer?) with the 
force pump; then Captain Willis raised the anchor, 
made the scow fast to the pumped-down post and said, 
“This outfit will stay here until the cows come home.” 
By that time we were dressed and Captain Willis fer- 
ried us ashore; we met some pleasant people, walked 
to the golf links, ate a splendid dinner at the Tarpon 
Inn, danced some and slept on the scow. 

Next morning Aunt Mary told Uncle Jim that she 
intended to stay right where she was and Uncle Jim 
gave Captain Willis a wink and began to tell Aunt 
Mary about a beautiful bayou some miles further 
along. Aunt Mary interrupted him to say that he 
could go where he wished but he would only move that 
scow from where it was over her dead body. This 
sounded a bit involved but we backed Aunt Mary 
up and said we also felt like that. Uncle Jim listened 
and then said that we could have our own way. He 
engaged two guides for us, bought us each a split 
bamboo rod, a Vom Hofe reel, some lines, hooks and 
sinkers, arranged for us to take our meals at the hotel, 
examined carefully the manner in which the scow was 
fastened to the post, and then passed to Captain Willis 
a suit case, a great box of fishing tackle, two harpoons, two 
immense shark hooks, a turtle peg, a lance and a $10 bill. 
Uncle Jim kissed Aunt Mary, said he was going fishing, 
stepped into the boat with Captain Willis and that was the 
last we saw of him for a week, and he only came back then 
because he had harpooned a sawfish while in the Myakka 
River and Useppa Island was the nearest place where they 
could get a block and fall that would raise this monstrous, 
shark-like fish upright so that it could be photographed. It 
was 15 feet long and had a great saw-like affair, that had 
twenty-seven teeth on each side, sticking out of its head. 
Some of the guides said it was a thrasher shark and a great 
enemy of the whale species. 


WE remained at Useppa Island for two months; visited 
' Bird Island, La Tosca, Captiva, Pineland, Boca Grande 
and Punta Gorda. We would sail from Useppa Island to 
Punta Gorda on board the fish boat Wallace, a kerosene oil 
burner; stay at Mr. Payne’s hotel over night and return on 
the Wallace the next day. We always brought back home 
some of the large delicious pineapples that are grown under 
shade at Punta Gorda by a pineapple-growing corporation. 

Uncle Jim caught more than sixty varieties of fish and 
identified them all; he became tanned from sunburn, until he 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Our Advisory Board 


Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, 
aggressive in the protection of wildfowl on Pacific Coast. 


J. B. DOZE, game warden of Kansas, sportsman. 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLEN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 
WM. B. MERSHON, author ‘‘The Passenger Pigeon,’’ 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 


and other 





Our ‘Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit 
More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys trom game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wildfowl areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons 








Animal Loss in Mississippi Flood 


Editor Outdoor Life: You came to 
our rescue when our ducks were all about 
to be murdered by a duck club between 
our game preserves in the lower part of 
the state; and now we naturally turn to 
you again when a lot of harm is about to 
be done to the deer and other game. 

The flood waters last year did a great 
deal of damage to game in this state—so 
much so that not only were a great num- 
ber of the older animals drowned but the 
new crop is almost negligible. I have 
talked to any number of trappers, hunt- 
ers and woodsmen whose estimates on the 
deer drowned in the flooded sections of 
this state and -Mississippi and Arkansas 
range from 40 per cent to 90 per cent. 

And now unless we can get some imme- 
diate action we will lose some more. What 
1 am driving at is: there should be a 
closed season on hunting and trapping for 
this coming season on all of our local 
game—with an open season on ducks and 
other migratory game only. 

I have talked to about fifty business men 
here, including most of the local judges, 
and they all expressed a willingness to 
sign a petition for a closed season if I 
would get one up. It might be too late to 
get started but I feel quite sure that Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas would join Louisiana 
In any movement to preserve our game. 
Most of the trappers also agreed that we 
should have a closed season. 

Strange as it might seem, the muskrats 
suffered most of all. An effort was made 
to anchor floating rafts covered with grass 
for them to live on, but very few survived 
and even those were nearly all blind from 
the sun rays on the water. If the truth 
were actually known, I believe most that 
lived to tell the tale were the ones that 
found refuge on the levees. 

The yellow raccoons in the marshes also 
had a hot time of it, but the old gray ’coons 
in the woods and swamps came _ thru 
pretty well. ’Coons, next to bears and 
deer, have the kind of practical sense that 
it takes to survive under most all adverse 


By Raymond S. Richard 


conditions. They are excellent fishermen, 
eating anything they catch—frogs, fish, 
clams, snakes in a pinch, and I even saw 


one catch and eat a turtle. They also eat 
all manner of vegetation and in some parts 
of the Atchafalaya swamp where trappers 
use bait, spoiled birds and dead chickens 
have proven the best bait for traps that 
they can find. In the woods the ’coons use 
hollow trees as their natural home, com- 
ing down after dark to feed—the old males 
usually coming down after midnight to 
forage, and going in only when day com- 
mences to break, so that on account of 
their fitness the high water did them less 
harm than most of the other animals. 

The opossum, being about the dumbest 
guy in the world, did not do so well. It 
is true they will eat anything they can 
find, but deep, swirling muddy water is 
no place to show dumbness and nearly all 
of these poor animals drowned. 

The rabbit, whose chief reason for sur- 
vival is to bring forth a new family of 
young every few weeks, and sme. to 
be speedy of foot, but with a liking to 
sit very still, was not able to exercise his 
running qualities and as a result passed 
out in great numbers. And on top of that 
some of his greatest natural enemies were 
in their glory during the high water. The 
hawks picked them off of logs in the day 
time; and the owls at night; and the alli- 
gators most any old time. But please 
give this same old rabbit credit for making 
the best of a hard bargain. He couldn't 
climb a tree standing straight up, but he 
could and did climb leaning trees, and it 
was a ludricous sight to see two or three 
rabbits high up in a leaning tree feed- 
ing off of tender leaves and branches. 

It is pretty hard to tell just how the 
old bear made out. He has all the feeding 
and climbing proclivities of a *coon and 
his swimming ability is even better and his 
cunning and “natural good sense is as good 
if not better than that of a wily old buck, 


of which there is none “whicher” on this 
great American continenf. I know that 





they are not so plentiful—there being some 
in the cane brakes of the Atchafalaya 
Swamp; some in the Tensas basin which 
I understand mostly hot-footed it to the 
Tensas hills when the water came; and 
there are a good many in the Bangere 
Swamp up on the Mississippi River where 
the water got very deep and a lot of these 
swam the big muddy; but what happened 
when they got across I am not able to 
say. Several were seen on logs floating 
down the river with the situation well in 
hand. 


Other than man, the bear has very few 
enemies. Stray dogs might disturb his 


feeding somewhat, but if there is any wa- 
ter—and there was nothing else but—he 
can take care of all the dogs in the state. 
When you realize that one ’coon in the 
water can handle three or four dogs, you 
can multiply that by forty for a bear. | 
would be willing to bet that the percent- 
age of bears lost would be even less than 
the ’coons. Probably no young were 
raised, tho, of the former. 

And now we come to our greatest game 
animal, and for him more than all the rest 
combined I offer this plea. 

The deer, more than any other animal, 
bird or fish, is the greatest drawing card 
in all our vast country. We cannot but 
admire his beauty, speed, grace and daring, 
and when all is about over with him he 
will fight to the last ditch. And the water 
has played havoc with him. A great many 
drifted along with the water two or three 
parishes below their stamping grounds. 
Some that knew only the forest found 
themselves down in the marsh lands—de- 
moralized, in poor condition and without 
young, and prey to Now unless 
something happens another hunting season 
will be opened to deplete their numbers 
still more. 

In the beginning the water by its very 
deepness helped the deer, as he rote logs 
and swam high enough to feed off the 
branches. And | wish to tell you that 
these swamp deer can mount and ride any 


dogs. 
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log or floating chunk that will support 
their weight. Many swam out of danger 
to higher ground, sometimes led by an 
old buck, but more often by a doe, stop- 
ping now and then to rest on floating logs, 
etc. High ground in some cases was 90 
miles away and many were drowned. They 
were in another danger, tho, that was 
spared to the other wild animals. That 
was the danger of swollen and rotten 
hoofs. A deer, like a horse or cow, can- 
not stay in water continuously more than 
two days, as their hoofs get soft and 
water poison sets in. This trouble, added 
to hunger, fright and weariness, was too 
much for them; and, while the deep water 
helped them in the beginning, it had the 
opposite effect when the water began to 
fall, as all edible leaves were out of their 
reach. Then when the water was actually 
gone there were no acorns to dig for, as 
the whole land was covered with a deposit 
of river sand running from a few inches to 
6 feet deep. 


A Solemn Dedication 

The Cherokee rose hedge along the west 
side of my garden had been the chosen site 
of two mockingbird nurseries. Three 
babies had hatched in one nest, four in the 
other. They had amused me by their an- 
tics in learning to use their wings. With 
seven children and four old birds using 
my garden, it was a lively place and I 
enjoyed it. 

Then I realized all at once that there 
were but four baby birds. A day later 
there were two. Two days after that the 
old birds were all mourning, with not a 
young bird left. I began to wonder and 
open my eyes to what’ was happening and 
this is what I saw. 

Looking down from my study one after- 
noon, into a mass of flowers near my back 
hydrant, I saw four big cats. They were 
arranged about in a square, all facing the 
cement bird-bath below the hydrant, watch- 
ing for birds. A rat went past within 4 
feet of the quartette and every cat watched 
it pass, yet not one moved a claw.  In- 
stead, after the rat had run to hiding in 
a pile of stakes for my dahlias, each one 
turned back to a contemplation of the bird- 
bath and an occasional roll of the eyes to 
the passing of some bird in flight. Then 
a dwarf hermit thrush, who was one of 
a pair so tame that I could approach them 
to a distance of 10 feet and there talk 
to them for ten minutes at a time without 
either bird being in the least afraid of me, 
approached the bath. 

Two cats sprang, two more half rose. 
The leapers collided and the thrush escaped 
with a raking scratch that left the feathers 
of his left wing permanently disordered. 
I rose in my wrath, counted my money 
and in sober earnest solemnly dedicated the 
contents of that purse to the bird life of 
my garden. Then I went up town, bought 
a Winchester .22 WRF, with Lyman 
sights, together with a hundred shells. 

Forty-eight hours later I buried the last 
of the four cats. A week later I had 
doubled the number. A month after buy- 
ing the little rifle I had tallied on the door 
of my garage a list of eleven deceased 
cats. At the present moment the tally 
has increased to an even fifty certainties 
and five almost certainties. I still have 
thirty-four loaded shells left in that box 
and am on the qui vive to target thirty- 
three bullets out of the bunch. Still the 
infernal alley cat keeps coming and bring- 
ing her amours into my garden. Her name 
is legion and her character is hellish. 

For twenty-one years I owned a cottage 
at Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, 30 
miles off our Southern California shores. 
When I built that cottage in June 1901, 
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no place on this coast could boast such a 
variety and so much of quantity among 
songbirds. The females who wore paint 
and powder lugged their cat contingent 
along with them to Avalon and left them 
there to run wild. In 1902 I took a rifle 
and one of my employees took his, to see 
what we could do about lessening the 
deaths among the small birds. In one hour 
I got nine cats; he got eight. Today the 
cats on the island number a hundred fold 
the aggregate of 1902 and the manager 
of the Catalina Island company tells me 
that there is a marked diminution in the 
bird census. 

Hal G. Evarts in Renegade has not en- 
larged upon the dangers of our wild-tame 
cats multiplying. The toll taken by these 
renegades among our birds, song- and 
game-, is enough to damn the family eter- 
nally. I love to carry my .22 WRF and 
after this it goes into the mountains with 
me on every trip I make and renegade do- 
mestic cats will be as much my object as 
ever a bobcat was or will be. 

It would be a wise and sporting thing 
for the hunting sportsmen of America to 
do, to work for a bounty on all renegade 
cats, or at least to band together as a 
unit pledged to kill every domestic cat 
found more than a hundred yards from 
a house. I pledge myself to that limit 
now. 

This yowl about saving the cats is a 
species of insanity. It gets hold of the 
cat-lovers and they get worse with age. 
Nearly 3,000 cats were officially killed in 
Los Angeles last year. Let us all help, 
boys. Make it 300,000 for the country 
at large in 1928. 


Calif. E. E. HarriMANn. 





Good for Everybody 


The following taken from the back of 
a membership card issued by the Wash- 
ington and Adams (Idaho) County Rod 
and Gun Club is submitted for the thought- 
ful consideration of sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions thruout the state of Missouri: 


THE SPORTSMEN’S CREED 


1. I will not hunt on any posted prop- 
erty without the owner’s consent. 

2. I will observe property owner’s 
rights by closing gates and being careful 
in climbing fences. 

3. I will treat other person’s property 
with as much or more respect than I would 
treat my own. 

4. I will not molest, abuse or intimidate 
any domestic animals or poultry and will 
avoid putting them in jeopardy in any man- 
ner. 

5. I will not commit an unsportsmanlike 
deed of any kind. 

6. I will not shoot or disturb game out 
of season. 

7. I will observe all state and federal 
game laws and assist in their enforcement. 

8. I will not permit my dog to roam at 
large during nesting season of game birds, 
and will report to the secretary of this club 
all such violations that come to my notice. 

9. I will protect the forests. 





Fish or Cut Bait 


In an address before the Fourteenth Na- 
tional Game Conference on December 6, 
Chief Paul G. Redington of the U. S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey, declared that 
there had been enough dallying with the 
question of federal waterfowl refuges and 
that the time had come to “fish or cut 
bait.” 

Mr. Redington made it plain that fur- 
ther procrastination in meeting our obliga- 


tions to Canada under the Migratory Bird 
Treaty was indefensible. “It is up to the 
individuals and organizations who have at 
heart the protection of these birds,” said 
Mr. Redington, “to see that they have 
adequate legislative safeguards.” 

The bill pending in the present, the 70th 
Congress, which is intended to secure and 
safeguard refuge areas for waterfowl is 
known as “The Migratory Bird Conserva- 
tion Bill,’ H. R. 5467 (Anthony), and S. 
1271 (Norbeck). 

Senator Norbeck, in addressing the 
Game Conference annual dinner, made it 
plain that congress will do what the con- 
servationists and the sportsmen of the 
country want done if they will make their 
wishes known in unmistakable terms.— 
American Game Pro. Ass'n. Bulletin. 





Renegade Cats 


Editor Outdoor Live: You are cer- 
tainly to be complimented on “Renegade,” 
Hal G. Evarts’ scathing denouncement of 
the roaming house cat. What a world of 
good it would be if it could be distributed 
broadcast with every game license and in- 
cluded in such publications as the Boy 
Scout Manual. Frank F, REeEyNo tps. 

Dela. 





Predatory Killers 


The lives of every one of these end in 
grim tragedy—either amid the roar of 
guns, grip of talons, or torn by fangs! 
In the ranks of the hunted, eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of life—each and all are 
continually surrounded by enemies wait- 
ing to take their lives. When we hear the 
birds .singing in the trees, or bob white 
chirping from a nearby post, we conclude 
that they are happy, have no worry or 
troubles, which is most erroneous. When 
the shades of night have fallen, bob white 
cannot retire for protection to the brush 
pile or sheltering rock, but must seek an 
open place, exposed to the elements where 
he can take instant flight. The snake, big 
brown rat, house cat and owl are an ever 
present peril. This danger applies to 
every bird that nests on the ground. Of 
the many nocturnal enemies of the birds, 
the chief ones are the ow] and house cat. 
The house cat, with a keen sense of 
smell, approaches roosting birds as silent- 
ly as a sunbeam, and the owl, peril of 
the air, is a relentless and grim marauder. 
Wild house cats and owls should be shot 
on sight. 

Few wild animals are exempt from the 
attacks of their enemies and live without 
fear. The agile and graceful deer, the 
stately elk, the magnificent moose, are the 
prey of the wolf and lion. The wild tur- 
key, rabbit and prairie chicken fall to the 
eagle and coyote. 

Often when hunting in the mountains 
of Old Mexico, Colorado and New Mex- 
ico, have I come upon scenes of tragedies 
of the night—the skin and bones of the 
deer slain by the lion. The hunter armed 
with 3 high-powered rifle congratulates 
himself on his prowess in accounting for 
the deer; but consider the marvelous skill 
of the lion, which enables him to come 
within a few yards of as wary and agile 
an animal as a deer—leap upon and kill 
it! The lion has three senses marvelous- 
ly developed—seeing, hearing and smell- 
ing; never hunts out of a walk, and de- 
pends solely on the leap or tremendous 
speed for a short distance to overtake the 
quarry. The strength of a lion surpasses 
belief for an animal of his size. The 
weight of the adult American lion varies 
from 150 to 225 pounds, and yet I have 
known one to kill a horse before he could 
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go but a few yards after the lion had 
struck ! 

My last hunt after lions was in the 
San Mateo range of New Mexico, where 
I hunted this elusive animal for five weeks, 
and never fired my rifle. He is nocturnal 
in his habits, and the only successful way 
to account for him is with trained dogs. 
He has tremendous speed for a short dis- 
tance: lacks endurance; fears dogs, and 
once the pack has him going, soon takes to 
tree or rock. Here he presents a spectacle 
Jong remembered by the hunter. If on a 
rock just out of reach of the baying pack, 
he stands with fangs bared, ears laid back 
—a real peril to the dog which comes 
vithin reach of his powerful fore feet 
and claws. 

As I look back over the long way, con- 
sider the wonderful aggregation of wild 
life we once had here, its wanton exterm- 
ination was a tragedy! We have left the 
children nothing but a few quail and rab- 
bits. 


Okla. 





Gip GRAHAM. 





Oil Pollution 


A suit against sixty-seven oil operators 
in the Huntington Beach (Calif.) field 
was lately filed in the Superior Court of 
los Angeles County by Attorney General 
UL. S. Webb and District Attorney Asa 
Keyes of Los Angeles County, acting with 
3. D. Marx Greene, executive officer and 
attorney for the Division of Fish and 
Game of the Department of Natural Re- 
sources. 

This suit is in the form of an injunc- 
tion sought to prevent the present polluting 
of the Pacific Ocean with petroleum now 
permitted to flow into lines of drainage 
hy the respective defendants. 





Sportsmanship 
The whole world loves a dead game 
sport. To see a man take the loser’s end 


and smile; to watch him miss a bird and 
not seek an alibi; beckoning his friend 
over to a covey located he places him at 
in advantageous position then proceeds to 
handle the dogs so that his partner may 
chance a good shot; always giving the 
other fellow a little bit the best of the 
break; always waiting for a bird to take 
wing before shooting; forever living up 
to the true sportsman code. That's the 
kind of a man we love to hunt with. 

[ can not understand some men afield. 
Probably they act thru ignorance. Pos- 
sibly they do not understand the crimin 
ality of shooting birds on the ground; but 
whatever it is that makes the killer or 
game hog it’s a chance that these individ- 
uals may become converted. 

Potting ten or twelve quail to some is 
quite a feat: to others it is more or less 
detrimental. To the former it is glory 
in the amount of game killed with one 
shot and a deed that he may boast about 
afterwards. The latter is disgusted with 
he unsportsmanlike act besides realizing 
the number of birds that might have been 
crippled. There are some that do not even 
hoot into a flock upon first getting up, 
being content to pick up singles with the 
dogs. Instead of blushing in shame at 
the committing of such a deed as pot 

iting, the game hog tells the tale with 
i blaze of glory, deeming that he is play- 
ng the role of a typical sport. He shouid 
stop to realize that two shots of ground 
sluicing will make a limit, whereas the 
pleasure of killing birds on the wing is 
longer lived besides providing the greater 
amount of sport and a clear. conscience 
in having killed squarely. Why, it 1s 
twice as much fun to bring down one bird 
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on the wing than to deliberately murder 
five or six. 

If you wish to make the game still more 
enticing use a 20-gauge. The handling of 
one of these small bore guns is an art in 
itself besides giving the birds an even 
break. 

Let’s do all that is possible to play fair 
with ourselves and the uncanny little things 
that afford us so much pleasure, so that 
we may live up to what we would like to 
be called—a true sportsman. 

Calif. STEDMAN FALK. 


Native Grouse 


If grouse trapped wild are used as foun- 
dation stock, the chief difficulty arises from 
their extreme shyness. They should be 
wing-clipped so that they can not dash 
against the wire, kept in roomy inclosures 
with plenty of cover, and accustomed grad- 
ually to visits of the keeper by always feed- 
ing at the same place and moving cautiously 
at all times. 

Grouse are too valuable to keep in un- 
covered pens and should be thoroughly pro- 
tected against vermin. In winter a com- 
munity pen may be feasible, but in the 
breeding season each pair of ruffed grouse 
must be given a separate inclosure. The 
males are pugnacious among themselves and 
severe with the hens in mating. Some- 
times it is necessary to keep the cock 
away from the hen except for the short 
periods actually necessary for fertiliza- 
tion. 

It seems necessary to allow the hen to 
complete a clutch of eggs before they are 
taken, and then she will sometimes lay an- 
other. Unless this happens regularly there 
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would seem to be little advantage in taking 
the eggs away from the female at all, for 
grouse are good mothers. However, birds 
reared by hens will grow up tame, and if 
successfully held over will provide more 
manageable breeding stock. By this method 
eggs obtained from the nest of a wild 
bird can be used at the start. 

The system of rearing can be the same 
as for quail, but be sure the young birds 
have plenty of shade; strong sunlight will 
kill them in a short time. As ruffed 
grouse grow up, it seems almost necessary 
that they have more or less of the food 
they naturally get in woodlands. Their 
range should furnish browse and buds, and 
wild fruits and acorns can be supplied 
Irom time to time. Grouse of the open 
country, like the prairie chicken, probably 
can be raised by the same methods as quail. 

-U. S. Dept. of Ag 


tcultus €. 





Help the Farmer 

Game wardens are encouraging the kill- 
ing of crows and sportsmen can well afford 
to make the hunting of these farm nui- 
sances a part of their sport. The policy 
of the present Game and Fish Commis 
sioner is to encourage co-operation between 
the farmer and game wardens in the ex- 
termination of predatory animals and birds, 
as they are a menace to wild game and 
fish as well as to the farmer. When they 
are disposed of two great interests are 
served, namely the protection of crops and 
domestic fowls, and the protection of the 
wild life now being propagated and pro- 
tected by the Game and Fish Department 
for the future benefit of the people as a 
whole.—Missouri Game and Fish News. 
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Wm. McLeod 
famous Western nov- 
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pouch ijike the kangaroo. 


Survey, and whom did he succeed? 


17. The pika (also known as 


the common name of this peculiar 
creature? 


weight of the animal when alive 


tional nature. 


Test Yourself 


On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life 


ARK your answers orra slip of paper and check against the cor- 
Give yourself 5 per cent for every 
question answered substantially right, and add the result to find 
Remember the mark you make this month and see if 
there is any improvement in the mark you get next month. 


1. Do coyotes ever cross-bred with other species of wolves? 

2. What is the most destructive American bird? 

3. Give another name for that marsh-loving bird, the coot 

4. Female deer are occasionally found equipped with antlers 
usually causes this freakish condition? 
malformed antlers on bucks? 

5. What is the largest member of the grouse family in America? 
‘‘snake”’ 
two? 

7. Does the flying-fish actually fly? 

8. What is correct name of the fins on top of a fish's back? 

9. Which sense is the most keenly developed in a mountain 
its sight, scent, or hearing? 

10. Does the porcupine 
or how are the quills propelled, if at all? 

11. What is the most prolific game state in this country? 

12. Does the common mole eat vegetable 
or insect food—or both? 

13. Name the only mammal tound in the 
United States which carries its young ina 


14. Is there any distinction between thewalrus and the sea lion? 
15. Who is the present chief of the U. S. Bureau of Biological 


16. Which of our states harbors the greater number of wild elk? 
“little chief hare’’) is a small 
rabbit—and rat-like animal which inhabits rock slides of the 
Rocky Mountain region and northward — Alaska. 
an 


18. Many records of the ‘‘dressed’’ weight of deer are published. 
Give a simple rule by which one can very closely calculate the 


19. What is the largest member of the deer family? 
20. Name five of the spiny-finned fishes. 
perfect gills, fins, scales and bony fin-rays.) 


| (Note.—It is our endeavor to assemble questions of both an interesting and educa- 
Readers also are invited to submit lists of questions and answers (prefer- 
ably about twenty-five, to allow for duplications and necessary eliminations), from 
which we will choose the most suitable and publish from time to time under the senders’ 
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The Fresh Water Angler 


ULLHEADS! Talk about black bass, 

speckled trout, muskellunge, or sal- 

mon, and one hasn't half recounted 
the joys and pleasures of real fishing. Even 
pumpkinseeds and bluegills must take a 
back seat when we make a selection of 
the greatest of them all, for the bullhead, 
the fish of America’s boys, has more disci- 
ples than any with vastly more pretentious 
pedigrees, possibly more than all the so- 
called game-fish combined. Where is the 
angler in the central and eastern section 
of our great country who has not fished 
for bullheads, who did not get his gram- 
mar-school education in fishing from hours 
spent at the millpond “fishin’ hole” or 
along the mud banks of a slow and sluggish 
It is true that some now wear the 


river. 

high hat of superiority and angle only 
with fuzzies for fontinalis; some, too, 
shoot a lure to the pockets and dub the 


still line “nigger fishin’”’; but we have yet 
to meet the angler of experience, the man 
who has been thru it all from rusty hook 
and counter cord to fairy wand and midge, 
who does not doff his cap to Ameiurus 
nebulosus, the fish of boyhood dreams. 
Bullheads! Bullheads are generally sup- 
posed to be little fish—little catfish—and 
catfish they truly are, but not always so 
little. There is the Great Lakes cat, 
Ameiwrus lacustris, a genuine’ bullhead 
even tho it is styled a cat and yet it often 
weighs better than 30 pounds—some bull- 
head!) Ameturus catus, the so-called white 
or Potomac cat, is another of the large 
bullheads and specimens of from 18 to 
24 inches in length have been taken—and 
that’s not bad for a bullhead. But most 
of the bullheads, nebulosus the horned 
pout, zvu/garis the bullpout, and natalis the 


By Sheridan R. Jones 


CHAPTER XXII—ConcLUDED 


yellow cat, as well as melas the black bull- 
head and platycephalus the brown cat, most 
of the bullheads run under 18 inches in 
length and a 12-incher is usually a big one 
—one worth talking about without question. 
The general idea seems to be that bullheads 
are small fish, that large fish of the bull- 
head’s lines are cat, but, as a matter of 
fact, the term bullhead is a genus name 
just as is channel and mud when applied 
to cat-like fish, and while most of them are 
small, some reach a considerable weight 
and are locally known as cat. 

There is nothing pretty about a bull- 
head individually, for he has an ugly head, 
a slimy skin, and a misshapen body, but a 
string of those dark yellowish-brown fel- 
lows, with their yellow bellies blending 
abruptly into the darker sides, while not 
exactly beautiful, is yet enough to warm 
the cockles of any angler’s heart. In fact, 
a string of yellow bullheads, running from 
three-quarters to a pound in weight, is a 
much prettier sight to us than a similar 
catch of channels. And when done to a 
turn, browned in butter and served piping 
hot, there’s a dish fit for good old Father 
Izaak himself! 

Of course every one knows a bullhead, 
so why describe. Almost everywhere east 
of the Rockies some form of the bullhead is 
found and nebulosus, the common bullhead 
or horned pout, is distributed over the en- 
tire area. It is found in the same waters 
as natalis, the yellow cat, and melas, the 
black bullhead, and all three members of 
this trio run about the same in size and 
have the same general appearance. Natur- 

















General lines of the common bullhead, drawn from a 2-pounder 


ally all are bullheads and, each species be- 
ing extremely variable, all are confused as 
mere deviations from the accepted standard 
bullhead pattern. Nor is it worth our 
while to call attention to the points of in- 
dividuality other than to say that, should 
the fish be noticeably short and chubby, 
it is doubtless a yellow cat; very dark and 
with the dark anal fin small and _ striped 
with white rays, it is the black bullhead; 
otherwise it will probably be the common 
bullhead or horned pout. But what’s the 
difference? All are bullheads and it is 
difficult to tell them apart in the water, 
on the hook, in the hand, the pan, or when 
eaten. Let’s just call the trio bullheads, 
and let it go at that. 


be hecatare ago “kids” out on the west 
coast didn’t have a chance to catch 
bullheads. When Nature was distributing 
fish she forgot all about California and 
the rest of the Pacific slope as far as cat- 
fish were concerned and gave them a lot of 
trout instead. Of course trout are fine 
fish and one occasionally sees—more fre- 
quently sees an artist’s portrayal of—a 
barefoot boy with willow pole and string 
of speckles. But just the same that boy 
looks more like a real kid if the catch is 
composed of a few 6 or 8-inch bullheads. 
There’s a boy’s fish! But the west coast 
didn’t get its share of catfish and so several 
have been planted out there in such rivers 
as the Gila, Sacramento, San Joaquin and 
elsewhere. Of the bullheads they have 
planted principally mnebulosus and catus, 
the horned pout and Potomac cat, so the 
boys of today and tomorrow have and 
will have a chance to catch bullheads! 

“The bullhead is democratic in all its in- 
stincts. If the boy’s shirt is sleeveless, his 
hat crownless, and his pantaloons a bottom- 
less pit, the bullhead will bite just as well 
as tho the boy is dressed in purple and fine 
linen, with knee-breeches and plaid stock- 
ings. The bullhead never complains. We 
have seen a boy take a dull knife and 
proceed to follow a fish line down a bull- 
head from head to end of his subsequent 
anatomy, and all the time there would be 
an expression of sweet peace on the coun- 
tenance of the bullhead, as tho he enjoyed 
it. But we have seen a bullhead lie on the 
bank and become dry, and to all appear- 
ances dead to all that was going on, and 
when a boy sat down on him and got a horn 
in his elbow and yelled murder, the 
bullhead would grin from ear to ear, and 
wag his tail as tho applauding for an en- 
core.” And George W. Peck in his inimit- 
able style certainly portrays the high spots 
truthfully. 

Bullheads are bottom loving fish and 
do their roving and feeding mostly at 
night, on dark days, or in clouded water. 
“A bloodthirsty and bullying set,” says 
Thoreau, and others heap ignominy upon 
the bullhead because he roams at night 
“even as you and I,” but we’re for him in 
spite of and because of his many idiosyn- 
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15 Ib. 1214 oz. Bass 
Archie Boyd, New Port Richey, 
Fla., had a perfect right to smile— 
when he caught this fightin’ fool on 
his Creek Chub Injured Minnow— 
No. 1500! 








Vis the Lure =- 
Taat Gets Tue Fisu / 
Three \4vLive One sor this Year 


AR none—this is the most tempting, teasing, tanta- W UNKE 
lizing lure made! With a series of short jerks it NE PL R 


A ties 


stands right up on its hind legs and yells ‘‘Plunk-Ker- 
Plunk” meaning—‘‘Come on, Old Top! I dare you 
to strike me!” And that fussy old bass gets so mad 
watching it bobbing, dancing, fussing and ‘Ker- 
Plunking’”’ along—that, unless he’s tied, he nearly 
throws a fit until he gets it! Toss this new Plunker 
into a likely looking “pocket” in the reeds or pads— 
and see what happens—especially on those hazy, lazy 
days when strikes are scarce! You’re sure to get 


‘em when you least expect it! NEW SARASOTA 


¥ ES SIR! You’ll have to take vour hat off to the 
Sarasota! It’s another A No. 1 “Tempter”! And a 
movement all its own! With a series of long, slow jerks, 
it dives below the surface, darts along and finally rises to 
the surface so rapidly as to jump entirely out of the water! 
Those big, lazy, sleepy fellows, who wait close to the sur- 
face for some stray minnow, quickly open their eyes in 
astonishment and strike it viciously and hard!—even on 
warm, listless and generally inactive days! The Sarasota 
has proven its real worth in the South the past two seasons— 
but watch it come into its own in the North this year! Take 
one with you—and you’re bound to ‘Catch More Fish.” 






Weight % oz. 
Length 3 in. 
No. 3200, 
Price 75c. 










Weight 3% oz. 
Length 4) in. 
No. 3300. 
Price 85c. 


—— a whale of a thrill 
coming to the fisherman 
casting this new lure up along 
side of lily pads, reeds or 
weeds! It accurately represents a live 
minnow chasing a fly—hither and thither 
up and down—and sideways—with the most 
erratic, puzzling, teasing motion you ever saw! Reel 
is fast—then slow—then a little jerk—and the antics 
this baby cuts up will tease the wariest old he bass into an 
excited rush and vicious strike! There’s nothing else like it! A sure 
hooker! And a guaranteed fish getter! Try it, if you want some real 
fishing sport! 



















NEW CASTROLA 


Every Creek Chub Lure sold with guarantee to Catch 

Fish—or money back! At vour dealer’s or direct! Our 

beauti ful new colored cataloque sent FREE upon request! 
/ 7 I q 


Creek Chub Bait Company 122 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Weight % oz. 
Length 3% in. 
No. 3100. 
Price 85c. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. for Creek Chub Bait Company 


REEK CHUB BAITS CAICH MORE FISH 


















2.Sand NEW 68 Page 
Color Catalog 







OU must send a quarter and your | 
dealer’s name for this great book | 
showing Weber (and “‘Water-Witch”) 
flies, tackle and “‘lifelike” luring novel- 
ties—many exquisite platesin full color 
—invaluable hints on casting. Besides 
all standard patterns, this world’s 
largest fly tackle institution features 
tackle especially designed for American 
style fly-fishing (including ALL fresh 
water game fish as well as trout!) This 
book is the sport-seeker’s biggest 








































quarter’s-worth, but you get your 
25 cents back twice—we credit you A little bit later this fisherman slipped off the down tree-top with a splash—but he & 
with the quarter on the first order landed the bullhead j 
from the catalog or from this ad and a 
send you any 25f fly free; tell us size : , ; ‘ ; 3 : 
and pattern or leave choice to us. crasies and even yet we often cast a bait spiny, slimy pan-fish and gather in a goodly | 
capi to the bottom of some muddy “meadow” number for the morrow. Those were great i 
Or ngten = eS 9 See ee oe when the shadows fall. Bottom feeders days, days that have never been surpassed, | @ 
xtre ° ° “a A " 4 
Te ae a. a and lovers of darkness are bullheads and visions that have never faded away, in 

the fisherman has little difficulty in getting spite of sportive charr and mighty muskel- 
= ZF, his string when these slimy-skinned rascals lunge. We love the bullhead, we love to i 
~~ Popular are on feed. angle for him and—at night. 4 

~) = Effective Of tackle and strategy little need be said. But the bullhead is by no means entirely | : 
All hair, in standard Bullheads are half mouth and half tail; a river fish, in fact he is just the opposite. 
wt tte hag Pigg will take anything from a tarpon hook to The semi-shallow lakes and ponds are : 
“ ’ ° g " . . e e . . . 7 . . i 
Aklenat” "Doz, 83.00 and $4.00. a midge pattern, and eat anything from favorites with Ameiurus and it is in such : 
Early season, dry. “soup to nuts.” Why worry about baits waters that he grows to record weights 4 
Quickest drying. Comb. W et or Dry ; , ‘ee ne "a? Auste Ber Hniod al Gale a Shee Z 
Rides extra high. CockedWing , < when they will take them all? Angle- and from which commercial fishermen take 4 
20c; Doz. $2.00 Artfully ECS worms are of course best, closely followed their toll. Even the larger, deeper north- : 

. eee a by bits of bloody meat and other cut-baits, land lakes contain the bullhead, especially 
cess. Alt but the bullhead is an omnivorous feeder those that are well supplied with shallow : 
standard and a few can always be taken on most bays and coves where feeding spots are ' 
Pee nes on on3s any offering. If the bottom is not too close at hand and where spawning may 3 

Weber's Wet Fi covered with plant growth or other ob- take place—for spawning sites are of para- k 
ober’s ein 2 structions the bait may well lie upon it, mount importance in the distribution of any 3 
Fan Wing Dry flat but we have found a near bottom bait fish by Nature. : 
. ~ . - . . . & 
Delicate 2-Tone wing; more attractive on most bullhead waters. Speaking of spawning it is well to bear ; 
wing shadings ) natural Just keep it floating a few inches above in mind the fact that bullheads, like other 
Natural forms. { taper ‘ P . - A : : 
Sizes 6-8-10, 25c. | hackle. the bottom of the water meadow, for bull- catfish, spawn in the spring under about 1 
Doz. $3.00 heads love to roam about over these the same conditions that make spawning : 
Weber’s a 3 —. | semi-shallow areas in search of food. possible for bass. And when the young ; 
Lifelike / /\\\\\j Standard have hatched and started on their journey i 
Dry 4 sizes ~“ —" 15¢; NE has not experienced the full thrill toward maturity they are carefully guarded 
schema of bullhead fishing, however, unless and herded in a mass along the shoreline 
All Dri-a-Fli-or-Line the fishing has been done at night. How -—schools of tiny wriggling baby fish re- 
Handiest little nifty | often as a boy have we gone to our favor- minding one of toads or frogs when in é 
Patterns you ever owned. 2x3 ieee ene: r 
Highest expert {n. leather book, with ite “hole” with long cane pole and can of the tadpole stage. We have often stopped ee ’ 
work; perfect to pinch pages of deer- | worms just as the twilight dusk was ap-_ our fishing to spend an hour watching the Foa@ ( 
nature;bestaction. fat dressing and dry proaching, there to wrestle with these parent fish keep the herd well rounded, f 
Hollow point hook; fly compound. A fin- ‘ 
down-turned eye. ger nip does it. 
25c; Doz. $2.50 On faith, send $1.00, ] 
Straintest Leader | 
(Finest “Selecta” Gut) : 
Super Value. All sizes. a 
Half dozen in round 
carrying box with a 
moistener—Level: Vv 
Trout, 6 ft., $2: Bass, 
42 ft. $2; Salmon, 9 ft. y 
$6. Dry Fly Tapered: : i 
7/2 ft., $3.00. All other ; 1 
sizes and weights pro- 4 
portionately priced. : sf 
No-c-um Camouflaged Leader b 
Striped in two translucent d 
tones — practically invisi- i 
ble. Not a theory but a ‘ pe sa 
proved success. Best gut, ee S 
Cc triple tested. Trout, bass ea 
5 and salmon sizes: 1 to 3 | 
yds. level or tapered. 2 a 
yd. level, 5-Ib. test, 50¢ 3 
each. Doz. $5.50. Other CS 
= 


sizes priced proportionately. 


* If Weber Makes It—a Fish Takes It’’ 
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Leke ‘-anbieiities. a vines place to fish for bullheads after dusk 








Address P.O. Box 1831 Stevens Point, Wis. 
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another Great New Super Eo’ 
I~ Cylinders /! 


The Quad 
35 miles on racing 
hulls, 20-25 on family 
runabouts. Weighs 92 
pounds. 3800 R. P. M. 
39.2 cu. in. piston 
displacement, 













THRILLING miles an hour! 4 cylinders, 
3 exquisitely balanced, utterly vibrationless! 

Soft flexibility, tornado-like acceleration! 
A new-day motor, product of 5 years of study and 
experiment by Ole Evinrude! A superb power 
plant for fastest racers and finest runabouts! 


Dual ignition! Dual carburetion! An entirely new, 
advanced degree of dependable performance. 
Even with one pair of cylinders cut entirely out 
of firing the Quad will still operate smoothly, still 
deliver surprising power. 





The famous Elto easy instant starting! The Quad starts 
with even less than the famous Elto Quarter-Turn. With 
cylinders charged, a flip of the fly wheel over a 2-inch 
arc starts the Quad! 


Ruggedly built for every service! All Quads (regular 
stock models, muffler equipped, not special racing motors) 
are built to do 35 miles per hour on standard racing hulls— 
and to maintain top speed for long periods, without undue 
wear or strain. Such sturdiness specially adapts it for 
year-in and year-out service.on heavy runabouts and fam- 
ily-type speed hulls. 


The Super Elto line now includes a motor for every out- 
board requirement. Complete descriptions of the 4-cylin- 





The Speedster 


Factory tests of every 
Speedster before ship- 
ment equal the aver- 
age 1927 official B. 
Class championship 
records! 5 to 7 horse- 


power. Weighs 60 


pounds. 


The Service Twin 


Dominantly preferred 
for average family 
use. Drives ordinary 
open boats to limit of 
designed speed. 4 
horsepower, weight 
slightly over 50 Ibs. 






der Quad, the sensational B Class Speedster and the fa- 
mous Service Twin are in the new catalog, now ready. 
Send for it. Mail the coupon below. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 
Dept. 41 
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ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., 
Mason Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

é Gentlemen: Send me your book fully de- 


scribing the complete Super Elto line. 
é Name........... 


Mason Street Milwaukee 


Address. 


¥ City 
low, but this information will be appreciated). 


a I am interested in outboards for racing [; fast 
runabout use (]; average family or utility service (J. 











Every Super Elto “Starts with a Quarter Turn”’ 
























{ SEND A BOX } 
OF BIG ONES, 





When you ship them home... ship 
| big ones ... fish you can be proud of 
| and that will give the folks at home 


an extra bit of respect for your ability. 
To land the big fellows use a rod that 
will handle them all the way . one 
that is light and flexible and casts where 
} you want it to... one that telegraphs 
the strike so you can set the hook 
quick, yet is so strong you’re master of 
the situation from start to finish. Right 


now select a Richardson Steel Rod... 
a model for every fishing requirement 
and a price to suit every purse. See 


Richardson Rods at your Dealer’s, or if 
he can’t supply you, write us. 

Champion No. 844. The outstanding 
Rod in the low price field. Fancy, double 


grip cork handle. Extra wide crystal 
ugate guides. Packed in partitioned bag. 
Lengths 3 to 5% feet. Price $2.60. 


Brookside No. 99. Finest bait casting 
rod made. Staggared length joints for 
perfect casting action. Reinforced for 


Handsome canvas case 
All lengths to 5% 


rugged strength, 
with snap fasteners. 
feet. Price $7.00 
Write for new catalog 
Richardson Rod & Reel Co. 
538 Lake Shore Drive Chicago 




















Ask Hi Hildebrandt 


down at 822 High St., in Logans- 
port, Indiana, to send you his new 
Hildebrandt Hints. It’s the best 
book he’s ever issued on Spinners 
and how to hook and : 
land all kinds of fish. Nd 
You'll enjoy every page h ‘or 
—lots of pictures—not { 

a dry line in it. Send for in 


your copy right now. KS 


Frog Wiggler $1.00 
Little Egypt Wiggler 75c 
Shimmy Wiggler $1.00 
Oriental Wiggler $1.00 
Shimmyette Fly Rod Wiggler 50c 
Bass, musky or fly rod Pork 
Rind Strips, 45c jar 


AL. FOSS 












9508 Quincy Av. Cleveland, Ohio | 


Eels, in their annual migration up stream after spawning (preferably in salt water), 
overcome such obstacles as cement dikes and rock walls by obtaining a suction grip 
with their mouths and slowly—very slowly—working their way upward to the water 


course in this manner. 


much to the disgust of fishing companions 
whose only thought was of bass or pike. 
But we simply can’t pass these things that 
Mother Nature has perfected, these habits 
and innate modes of behavior that have 
brought our wilderness creatures on down 
thru the ages, ages of constant struggle 
with relentless foemen. We love to cast 
a line, but “it’s not all of fishing to 
fish!” 

And so we have come to the end of our 
little study of the bullhead, just as a 
memory of boyhood days; to the end, as 
well, of our discussion of the catfish family, 
Siluridae. They are not a sportive group, 
as fishing goes; not as spectacular as bass 
or rainbow, not as thrill-giving as many 
of the game-fish tribe; but just as dear to 


(Photo by G. L. Massey, Ore.) 


the hearts of the still-fisherman as are the 
fish that strike the caster’s wooden block 
or those that rise to the deceptive offering 
of the fly-man. 

Channels and blues, muds or just plain 
bullheads, all have their followers and all 
we love. May the day never come when 
the fisherman forgets; may he ever retain 
that spark of youthful enthusiasm, that love 
of boyhood’s pleasures, that makes com- 
panionship worth while. And so we offer 
no apology for our treatment of the cat, 
aside from where we failed to do him 
justice, and we commend to you a night 
upon some sluggish river and at the old 
time fishin’ hole—jest waitin’ for a bite! 
(Next in the series will be the introduction 

to our study of trout.) 
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Jungle Brook Offerings 


By Ernest Warren Brockway 


N THESE days of “fished-to-death” 

brooks in the average well-populated 

section, it is considered an event when 
an angler captures a trout of really big 
proportions, for on the much-fished streams 
the wise old “speckled beauties” have 
learned many lessons and they seem to 
know that to retain their freedom they must 
continuously use a great amount of cau- 
tion. They do not need signs to warn 
them. 

This is introductory to stating that there 
is one class of brooks fhat the average 
angler shies from and as a result there 
are often some big fellows lurking in their 
domains. The brooks referred to are those 
bordered by jungles of bushes and briars, 
and often generously filled a~with brush. 
Fishing such a stream does not generate 
the desire to write poems on the tran- 
quility and beauty of Nature; neither does 
it cause one to voice ideas along this line. 
I know from experience. 

Nevertheless I like to fish such a stream 
for reasons other than a glorious commun- 
ion with Nature; when I want the latter 
I go to a stream endowed with a setting 
made for the gods. 


To repeat, I have had many experiences 
on these jungle brooks and one of my most 
recent caused me to think for a few mo- 
ments that life was hardly worth living. 
It also convinced me of the efficacy, of a 
very simple little stunt, to which I shall 
refer later. 

First, permit me to explain why I formed 
such an opinion about life. I had been 
fishing for about a half hour, and carefully, 
without success. My hands were badly 
scratched from frequent contact with bull- 
briars. I had lost my footing, with the 
resultant good soaking. If my creel had 
held something to exhibit I should have 
been in better mood. I was coming to 
one of those formations difficult to describe 
—an elongated stretch of almost motion- 
less water; not a pool, not a semi-riffle. 
In about the center of it was a huge brush- 
snag protruding a foot or more above the 
surface. Because of a lack of current | 
had great difficulty in getting my lure 
different sections of the pond-like forma- 
tion. I couldn’t cast, for bushes and 
briars canopied me in. Finally, by all 
kinds of maneuvering, I worked my lure 
down to the snag and—Bing! Zipp! 
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N ALL my long experience on the 
| streams I can honestly state that I 
never before had a trout strike so vora- 
ciously, with such lightning quickness. And 
he was a whopper—I know—not from the 


sense of sight but from feeling, for he was | 


battling deep. A minute is a long time 


under such a condition, but it must have | 


been nearly a minute before I dared an 


attempt at landing him. Then came a | 


tragedy to me; to the trout, a cause for 
elation. He “snagged” the line good and 
proper. I tried every way I knew to get 
free, but of no avail. I started wading to 
the snag finally--my last hope. Just as I 
was about to reach for the snag there was 
a terrible commotion and my near-prize 
bade me a frenzied adieu. It is such an 
experience that “tries men’s souls”—that 
is, if they are ardent anglers. 

Had this been an open stream, the chances 
are I could have landed him by circum- 
navigating the snag at a safe distance, but 
briars and bushes made this impossible. I 
cite this experience to illustrate what one 
may expect on a jungle brook—expect in 
size of trout and in size of trouble. 

But the gods, seemingly, shared my «woe, 
for I had gone only a short distance when 
I landed a beauty—and then another and 
another and another. On one occasion I 
lost out because of a troublesome cluster of 
bushes. I had a strike, a good one, and al- 
most simultaneously one of the bushes and 
my line became involved and my trout went 
freee The bushes referred to projected 


well out over the bank and if I had care- | 
fully cut them down and thrown them | 
back away from the stream that trout, I’m | 
pretty sure, would have passed into Never- | 


Never-Land. 


And here’s the simple little stunt previ- | 


ously referred to: Just slip a small pair 
of pruning shears into your old fishing 
coat if you’re a jungle brook angler, and 
“survey your field” for some little dis- 
tance ahead, putting the “pruners” to dilli- 
gent use, 1f necessary. 





FLORIDA BASS 
A. L. Lane and a big-mouth black bass 
caught by him near Stuart, Fla., June 
16, 1927. Weight, 10% pounds; length, 

26 inches; girth, 184 inches 
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: PT 2 No. 1200 

| - South Bend 
: Level-winding 

Anti-Back Lash 
Reel. Price $16.50 





Over a Quarter of a Million 


South Bend and Oreno Reels 


in Actual Use 


HE severest of all tests—actual use in the hands of over aquarter 

million anglers—is your guarantee that South Bend and Oreno 
Reels are soundly built, rightly principled. 
The level-winding feature of South Bend and Oreno Reels is the one 
recognized as standard by every angler. It winds the line perfectly 
smooth and even. It permits greater accuracy and precision in casting. 
The Anti-Back Lash feature of these reels is that originated by South 
Bend. Today it is the accepted standard of such 
devices. It eliminates back-lashes, snarls or tangles 
without any drag whatsoever to retard your cast. 
The 4 models here shown sell at $6.50, $8.50, $10 and 
$16.50. Ask your dealer to demonstrate them for you. 

Write for “Fishing—What Tackle and When’ — 


our 120 page book containing helpful hints and 
suggestions on all kinds of fishing. Sent Free! 


South Bend Bait Co., 7252 High St., South Bend, Ind. 
Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line of Fishing Tackle 


























No. 113% Oreno Level-Windin No. 900 
South Bend Anti- Back Anti-Back Lash Ree Oreno Anti-Back Lash 
Lash Reel. Price $10 Price $8.50 Reel. Price $6.50 
























Barbed or 
Barbless 


Hooks 
JAMIS ON 
Natural Frog Colored 


WEEDLESS ‘“‘COAXER”’ 


E xpert anglers have been using Jamison W eed 
less ‘‘Coaxers”’ for many years. Now they want 
it in frog color as well as the many combinations 
now obtainable. Here it is—for everyone! No 
angler should be without a “‘Coaxer’’ if he wishes 
to be successful in bass and pickerel fishing. 
Made in two sizes, also Convertible style, Buck- 
tail, and night bait—all shown and described 
in new 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 


of Jamison 
Modern Fish- 
getting Lures. 
Write for your 
free copy now. 
Also ask for list 

of Jamison 
Movies of Fish- 
ing. 









Shannon Twin 
Spinner Barbed of 
Barbless Hooks 
90c each 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. 42, 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





TRADE MARK 








JAMISON BARBLESS HOOKS | 
SHANNON IWIN SPINNERS 
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Folding Boats 


MOST CONVENIENT 
BOAT EVER BUILT 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on 
running board. Transport 
enormous loads. Strong, yet 
very light. Won’t snag, tear or 
i leak. Thousands have seen 10 
to 20 years hard service. 


Great With 
Outboard Motors 


In government use here and abroad. 
Boat builders since 1890. Many 
models. Satisfaction or money back | 
Write today for latest literature and 
New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT CO 
25 Pike St. Miamisburg, Ohlo 























Alkali Waterp roof 
Silk pl 


The best Black W. P. Silk line 
made. Strength, yardage and prompt 
delivery guaranteed. Write for our 
catalogue of lines for every purpose. 
We do not claim to make the cheap- 
est, but we do claim to make the best. 


No. Test Price per 100 Yards 





| 1926, 


| hooked, 





























Amia calva—dog- fish, mud-fish, bowfin or grindle 


The Battling Grindle 


By 


VERY fine article descriptive of the 
grindle was written by George V. 
Triplett and published in the June, 
edition of Outdoor Recreation, now 
combined with Outdoor Life. 

For many years, in fact since my ex- 
treme and far distant youth, I have been 


| in turbulent battle with that sinister and 


ferocious battler. I have been more or 
less ignorant of his scientific origin and 
place in the piscatorial Hall of Fame, how- 
ever, and was of the opinion that possibly 
he was peculiar only to the flat country 
around the edge of the Dismal Swamp 
in northeast North Carolina. Mr. Triplett’s 
article is a most accurate and instructive 
description of the fish, its habits and habi- 
tat and I gratefully thank him, thru this 
magazine, for it. 

I was the cause of considerable discus- 
sion of this fish, beginning a little more 
than two years ago, in the columns of 
another publication. I learned that he is 
widely known and that he has long been a 
conspicuous figure in the scientific world, 
but I was already familiar with his game- 
ness, his ability and willingness to fight. 

He is far from handsome and there is 
nothing spectacular about him. When 
there are no wild rushes to the 


| surface, no frenzied attempts to clear the 


water and throw from his mouth the thing 
which torments him. What he gets, he 
holds. With jaws locked, all his mighty 
heart and wonderful strength are put into 
the effort to ruin whatever it is that fooled 
him into thinking it was food. If he can 
not free himself soon, he will come near 
the surface to have a look at you and the 
sinister eyes glaring thru the water show 
his ferocious nature beyond any miscon- 
ception. Deliberate, as a locomotive is 
deliberate, and as indifferent to small im- 
pediments; cunning and strength and a 
ferocity beyond belief are his. I am re- 
joiced that he is coming into his own in the 
public eye as a game fighter and an able 
strategist. As to his being possessed of a 
yellow streak, I have never seen indication 
of it, nor have I ever fought bass or any 
other fish in fresh or salt water, which 
pound for pound could last as long, fight 
as hard, know as many tricks, or die as 
game as old John A. Grindle. Of course 


he can be conquered when everything is 


Mills Riddick 


against him, but he is never a quitter. 

When I was a boy, Gates County, 
North Carolina, was a fisherman’s para- 
dise. Several large mill-ponds, (some 
covering hundreds of acres), creeks and 
rivers contained countless large-mouth bass, 
pike and grindle, and the waters were liter- 
ally alive with perch of numerous kinds. 
No one there, at that time, knew anything 
of 5-ounce rod of split bamboo, of jew- 
elled reel or line of silk. Fish were caught 
and in abundance with swamp-reed poles 
and cedar poles, which had been straight- 
ened when green by suspended weights, 
and with lines hand made of machine har- 
ness thread, angle worms and live minnows 
or small perch as bait. When a large fish 
was hooked and the tackle was strong 
enough to withstand the strain, you simply 
hung on until the fish was exhausted thru 
his own efforts and could be brought along- 
side the boat and lifted in by hand. 

I acquired quite a reputation as a youth- 
ful blackfish (grindle) fisherman. The 
creature fascinated me and with a 10-foot 
cedar pole I was eternally after him. I 
studied his habits and his methods of fight- 
ing, the manner in which he took the bait, 
and his unconquerable soul of hate. As 
for his flesh being undesirable as food, 
I did not at that time nor do I now giva- 
dam! Neither is the flesh of tarpon con- 
sidered a delicacy, but that does not detract 
from his gameness and his desirability as 
a worthy antagonist. Insofar as that goes, 
there are in my opinion more delectable 
foods than bass, and by the same token a 
small, green moss-covered turtle produces 
at once several kinds of meat—and all 
delicious. 

Allow me to tell you of two or three ad- 
ventures I had on those familiar old waters 
only last summer, wherein the grindle and 
I met again after many years. Actually 
there were nine separate fights, but six 
of them were of such short duration that 
they can be ignored with but a few ex- 
planatory words—broken hooks, fish gone. 


HE first real encounter was staged 
in old Bennett’s Creek beneath the 
sheltering branches of an ancient cypress 
which stood in 10 feet of water a few feet 
from shore. A number of deeply sunken 
logs made of this spot an ideal home for 
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large bass and grindle. I had taken both 
there more than thirty years before and it 
was still productive. The creek at this 
— was 30 feet deep in the middle and 

tbout 50 yards across, which favored the 
fishers with plenty of water clear of 
obstructions in which he could fight the 
fish. 

That depends on the kind of fish. I was 
using a ¥-ounce plug fitted with large 
single hooks, a new 20-pound test line and 
a new American True Temper rod. I had 
perfect confidence in my tackle, was 

familiar with the characteristics of any 
possible fish and had a not unreasonable 
ride in my skill. I ran the boat into the 
bank about 75 feet from the old cypress 








and went to work. At the third cast I | 
was fast and knew immediately that Mr | 


Grindle was at home. Every time he made 
a start in one direction, I checked him a 
little and he promptly turned as if in 
obedience, presently coming slowly in com- 





pliance with the reel almost up to the boat | 
and very near the surface. With those | 


malevolent eyes, eyes too near the mouth, 


ynveyed his undying hatred. The sec- | 


on. hook was in his mouth and up to the | 


plug which was vertically across. his mouth. | 
Deliberately but inexorably he turned to | 


the middle of the creek and I was forced 
to concede him the line. Suddenly he 
stopped and began his battle. I could feel 
the tail strokes on the line and time after 
time tried to pump him up to the top. My 
good rod was bent to the shape of a horse- 
shoe without results. I could not move 
him. 

Then the tension relaxed and the plug 
sprung clear of the water. You know 
that “gone” feeling! Thoughtfully, slowly 
[ reeled in and examined the heavy plug. 
The screw-eye which held the hook had 
been pulled out by the roots, leaving the 
ae: in splinters. How large was he? 

think that he was about the size of a 
ws of 5-inch stove pipe, maybe a little 
longer. I respectfully bared my head and 
returned to the village for breakfast. 

Only one I caught, just one. And I 
had good luck to help me with him. ’Twas 
in Mud Gut, near the mouth of Bennett’s 
Creek, where they both go to join the 


. . . | 
Chowan River on its way to the Sound | 


and the Atlantic. Just before dark, it 
was, and after we had cast for a long time 
without a single strike. Four of us had 
journeyed down the creek in a roomy and 
comfortable gasoline launch with the in- 
tention of spending the night on board in 
the famous Mud Gut. 


WE HAD disgustedly given up further 
effort to catch any fish and returned 
to the launch for any kind of supper we 
could fix up. And we had wanted fish 
for supper, too. Mr. Carter, our host, 
insisted, however, upon paddling for me to 

“try up the Gut a ways as the tide is just 
a-setting in.” 

Within 200 yards I took a 20-inch pike 
and two 4-pound bass. What a change in 
feeling those little things bring to tired 
be dies and disgusted minds! When con- 
tinuous ill luck follows you for hour after 

ur, when you are about to throw away 
the shotgun or the prized rod over the 
side, and the dogs find a covey of birds or 
a fish of moment comes to net, in the 
words of the poet, “Ain’t it a Grand and 
Glorious Feeling?” 

be had sufficient food for both supper 
and breakfast, but Mr. Carter, to whom 
casting with rod and reel was a new but 
fasc a thing to watch, begged for 
further demonstration. He ‘pointed out a 
particularly inviting spot, a little point 
jutting out from the bank open and clear 
and with pond lilies on either side. With 
the intention of returning to the water any 


he 
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<n > MASTERPIECE 





No wonder 
he’s proud of his reel 


Built like a watch—every dimension accurate 
to less than a thousandth part of an inch—the 
Marhoff level-winding reel is to a superlative 
degree the highest attainment of the reel- 
maker’s art. 


In this Shakespeare masterpiece are embod- 
ied exclusive features which contribute im- 
measurably to the joy of bait casting. 


See the Marhoff and other Fine Fishing 
Tackle at all first-class dealers. 


S) 


302 N. Pitcher Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


RODS-REELS 
LINES-BAITS 


Fine Fishing ackle 
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the World TALOG 
°1 BOATS FREE! f 


The Best that skill and experience can 
produce—at real money-saving prices. 
Prompt shipment from factoriesto you. 


Motor Boats Y= 

$48.00and up sini ” 

The very fastest racing aaa and a complete line 
of real fast, safe and ond boats. 

Rowboats 4 

$44.00 a 
and up 
Improved models. Safe and seaworthy. Strong and 
durable. Easy to row and handle with oars. 














Three models and four lengths to choose from. In- 
cluding non-sinkable sponson canoe 








Long q 
20, 25 and 30 miles an hour. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY saat. | 
Please state the kind of boatyou are interested in (22) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <—— 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


218 Ann St. W. 118 Elm St. 
rile to AND 
oamae (wither Place) ew YORK 


WISCONSIN 








The natural food of Bassis Frogs. Give them 
what they want and watch them strike. 


Heddon tars 

Convenient—Efficient=Cleanly~Humane 
as life-like as life itself. Choice of 

Luny Frog—Little Luny—Spoon-y Frog 
Also mz iny of the famous fish-getting ‘‘Heddon 

Dowagiacs” are now made with Frog colorings. 

Be sure to put some Heddon Frog Baits in 

your tackle box. Write for Catalog 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS Dowagiac, Mich, 


Heddon Fishing 


nuine Dowagiac 1aC! Tackle 








Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 45c; Size 10, 50c; 
Size 8, 55¢ per dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 75c; 
Size 8, 80c per dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
ines, ete., Post Free. 


Trade Supplied at Wholesale Prices 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 Lord St. Liverpool, England 














Mud Gut, where the grindle was caught 
and our launch 


but exceptional fish, I shot the plug straight 
and true. Immediately the water rose and 
boiled. I had seen the water greatly agi- 
tated 6n many occasions by rushing, strik- 
ing fish, but never anything like what took 
place then. The deep-diving plug evidently 
entered the water between the fish and the 
shore-point and his whirl for the lure was 
so ferocious that the water was actually 
rolled up into a wave. He fought so furi- 
ously for a short time, differing from a 
grindle‘s usual tactics, and on account of 
the growing darkness I couldn’t be sure of 
his identity at first. Later I understood the 
cause of his unusual methods. After pos- 
sibly six or seven minutes, he was hauled 
alongside and gaffed and boated—a snap- 
ping, evil maniac. Did he surrender? No, 
sir! He had fought for at least five min- 
utes with two large treble hooks fastened 
from the outside into his gills. They had 
not entered his mouth at all. Does that 
look like he has any “yellow” in his 
make-up? With gills torn and_ bleed- 
ing he fought as no bass (or any 
other fish that I’ve ever seen) has 
ever fought. You know when a game-fish 
rushes for his prey it is with mouth wide 
open and gills distended, so that water 
rushing thru his mouth will pass on out 
thru the gills. The plug struck into the 
open gills as he had almost completed his 
whirl. 


pecans to repletion with fried bass, 
corn bread and good hot coffee, and 
with pipes glowing in the darkness, by 
lantern light we leisurely measured and 
weighed old man John A. Grindle. Twenty- 
nine inches by tape measure he was and 
tipped the scales at even 10 pounds. Mr. 
Carter cleaned and salted the fish for sec- 
ret reasons of his own and at noon on the 
following day the fish and I were photo- 





| graphed together—he much shrunken but 
| still of fair proportions. I was about the 
same size as usual. 

In a mill-pond, among the cypress and 
gum trees, our next adventure was staged. 
Only a few seconds—not more than sixty— 
| covered the catastrophe, but they were 
| filled to overflowing with action, with 
straining, strenuous combat. At the back 
side of a U-shaped clump of trees lay an 
old grass-covered log’ partially submerged 
in 10 feet of water. At the very first 
cast along its side, the grindle took the lure, 
immediately rushing .toward the trees but 
turning at my pressure on the reel. He 
turned to me and the boat and kept going 
—down and under the boat—putting a 
| horse-shoe into my rod. Frantically scram- 





bling to the bow with the tip of the rod 
beneath the boat, I succeeded in clearing 
the line and entreated my boatman to give 
chase. No use! Immediately, he turned 
again and this time so swiftly that he 
passed beneath the boat before I could 
move. I heard and felt the rod tip scrap- 
ing on the floor boards beneath my feet. 


‘I gave up line and tried to clear it again, 


but it was too late. The line was cut 
against the boat bottom—and I had never 
even seen this creature. 

I wonder how long it took for him to 
crush the hooks from the plug and free 
that cruel mouth once more. I often ponder 
on what a fierce, silent struggle must have 
been waged in the depths of that black, 
mysterious water, the deliberate ferocity 
of the creature in his effort to destroy those 


maddening barbs. I have been sorry for 
him! 
Mr. Ganoid! Mrs. Amia calva! I salute 


you. Blackfish, bowfin, John A. Grindle, 
as a game fighter, as a battling, bruising 
rough guy, you are supreme. / don’t think 
that vou are “yellow.” 





Snakes as Destroyers 
of Fish 
By Walter S. Chansler 


T HAS been learned by the careful ob- 
servation of sportsmen and others that 
snakes are great destroyers of fish, 

especially of trout and bass fry, as well 
as the young of other species of fish. Even 
fish up to a pound or more in weight are 
frequently caught and eaten by large water 
moccasins. 

Investigation into the living habits of 
the common garter snake and the water 
moccasin in the vicinity of fish hatcheries 
and along trout and bass streams has re- 
vealed the destructiveness of these snakes 
to the fry of the two species of fish men- 
tioned above. As many as fifty-four trout 
fry eight or nine weeks old have been 
found in the stomach of a single snake, 
while others have been found to contain 
on the average as many as twelve to fifteen 
young bass and trout. The stomachs of 
garter snakes and moccasins that have been 


killed in the vicinity of bass or trout 
streams nearly always show remains of 
young fish. 


Snakes frequent the shores of streams 
and ponds, especially such species as the 
moccasin and the common garter snake. 
How frequently we see them swimming in 
the shallows near shore when we are fish- 
ing! Here, in the warm, shallow water, is 
where bass and trout fry collect to feed. 
Thousands of these fry are caught here 
and eaten by these species of snakes. 

Some may ask, “But can a snake catch 
a fish in water?” Brother, did you ever 
notice the quickness of a snake in water? 
They can swim as well as any fish—either 
on the surface or deep in the water. And 
that strike, that side thrust of the ‘head 
and half the length of the body! It is as 
quick as lightning, as unerring as a bullet 
from the rifle of an expert marksman— 
infinitely quicker than the tail of any fish. 
If an otter or a mink can catch fish (and 
we all know that they can), then it would 
be presumptuous to think that a fish can 
get away from a snake, if the chase is at 
all a fair one. 


RY and very young fish are not the 

only fish diet of the snakes that fre- 
quent our streams and ponds. Larger fish 
are frequently caught and eaten, especially 
by the moccasin. I have frequently ob- 
served this species of snake catching fish. 
Early one spring, when I was fishing one 
night for catfish in a pond not far from 
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my home, I heard a great splashing out in 
in the shallow water in the buck-brush at 
some little distance up the pond. Picking 
my way carefully among the water- soaked 
logs and clumps of buck-brush by the aid 
of my flashlight, I finally arrived at a 
point near the spot w here I had repeatedly 
heard the commotion in the water. Stoop- 
ing low, I sent the ray of light here and 
there among the clumps of buck-brush, 
fully expecting it to reveal a catfish, or 
possibly a muskrat, nosing about in the 
shallow water. Suddenly the ray of light 
fell upon two large moccasins in about 3 
inches of water near the base of one of 
the clumps of bushes. Each snake had a 
fish, which he had caught and was trying 
to kill. One snake had a catfish that 
would have weighed fully a pound; the 
other had caught a bass that was but little 
smaller. The catfish was dead; but the 
bass was yet alive and swam away after 
| had killed the moccasin that had caught 

Twice I have seen moccasins catch small 
bass by chasing them about a drift and 
striking with the head until the prey was 
taken. Frequently I have seen them cap- 
ture fry and small minnows in the shallow 
water near shore. They like to linger about 
drifts or partly submerged tree-tops where 
vines trail on or above the water. And 
often they 
sun on a drift or a dead limb above the 
stream, from which vantage point they 
can drop or glide without undue commo- 
tion into the water when danger threatens. 
J.ying in the secluded shallows and near 
drifts and grassy banks where small fish 
and minnows collect to feed, they never 
lack the opportunity of enjoying a fish 
dinner when they want it. 


Then let us remember that toads, young | 


hirds, and mice do not exclusively form 
the diet of snakes, at least not the diet of 
the moccasin and the garter snake. A 


quick downward thrust of the heel, a shot 
from the pistol, or even a rock or club 
may be the means of saving enough trout 
or bass fry to furnish you and half a 
dozens of your friends or acquaintances ex- 
cellent sport and many, many fine fish | 
dinners three or four years hence. So | 


lo not spare the heel and spoil the fishing. 


eal with these fish-eating serpents harsh- | 


; they are outlaws and should be treated 
as such. 








SPECKLED BEAUTIES 


Eastern braok trout taken near Me- | 


nomonie, Wis. (Photoby Sumner W. | 
Watteson.) l 





may be found basking in the | 
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PERFECTION TIP after 3 years hard use . 


—You Would PERFECTION 


TIPS AND GUIDES 
Over 1,000,000 Now in Use—For Sale by All Dealers 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


THE PERFECTION TIP CO., 1833 Race St., Denver, Colorado 
McDONALD & LINFORTH, 739 Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
Eastern Representative: HAROLD F. KROEGER, 135 Overlook Avenue, Belleville, N. J. 







































-KENNEBEC ,, 


Step-plane 
SPEED BOAT 


IT” 









Skip along at over 
30 miles an hour! 


“IT” begins to plane at once, 
flat on the water. Uses 
board motor. 

Light, yet rigidly braced so as not to 
lose shape. Special cedar and ash stern. 
Canvas covering keeps boat dry and free 
from shrinking or swelling. 14 ft. 


ONLY $150 


rides almost 
any powerful out- 


f. o. b. Supplied with aluminum finn for 
quick turning. Will stand hard use, retain 
graceful lines. Thrills! Write for photo 


and CATALOG of speed boats, canoes and 
rowboats. 


THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO. 


WATERVILLE, MAINE 


DEPT. N-41 





BETTER THAN EVER 
Tells When You Can 


Catch Fish 
PRICE 25* 5FORSLOO 
O.F. GPLERPAR. 


ox50l 
PRINGFIELO,MASS. 


| DEPT. B-10 








_ Line fouled on 
log but 
held 






Mansfield 
Line 


did not kink 













| “TI was fishing deep for Lake Beardslee 
| trout when the line fouled on a sunken log. 
| I could not free it so I laid the rod in the 
bottom of the boat, went into the stern and 
while freeing it with my hands, I had a 
terrific strike. 


“TI grabbed my rod, the line pulled free, 
and the fish fought wildly. Half an hour 
later I hauled in a nine pounder. I never was 
rore pleased with the performance of any 
line. 


“It not only held during a bad foul at a critical 
point, but it ran through the guides over the rod on 
tothe reel as if ‘oiled’. Although the line was new, it 
did not twist or kink. Mansfield’s Black Niagara line 
to my mind represents absolute perfection.’’ 


(Signed) H. L. Dillaway, Seattle, Wash. 
Play safe and sure by buying Mansfield’s Fishing 
Lines. Write for SAMPLE CARD of Lines, showing 


colors, sizes and weights, and folder, “True Fishing 
Stories.” 


G. H. MANSFIELD & CO., Inc. 
CANTON, MASS. 





MANSFIELD’S 
FISHING LINES 
For Fish That Fight 








50 
When you’re miles 
from a lamp-post 


and it’s so dark that a Sene- 
galese looks like an Albino, 
that’s when you need a good 
flashlight to blaze a trail of 
safety. Every outdoors man 
and woman needs one, as a 
matter of fact. 

Get a flashlight, by all 
means, and keep it “loaded 
for bear” with power-packed 
Eveready Batteries. Be sure 
they’re Eveready and you'll 
be sure of bright, white light 
when you press the button. 
The battery DOES make a 
difference. Buy the best and 
you take no chances. 

The flashlight habit is a 
healthy one. It’s a step in the 
LIGHT direction! 








You'll get to the big 
ones sooner in this 
motor-driven canoe 





You won’t lose any time getting there when you 
go fishing in this ‘Old Town’’ square-stern canoe. 
Equipped with an outboard motor, this craft will 
cut through the water at a remarkable rate of 
speed. 

The “Old Town” square-stern is wonderfully 
sturdy and durable too. Built to carry heavy 
loads. Made with or without sponsons. 

New catalog gives prices and complete infor- 
mation about all models, including paddling and 
sailing canoes, square-stern canoes, dinghies, etc. 
Also fast, seaworthy boats for outboard motors— 
racing step-planes, baby buzz_hydroplanes, etc. 
Write for free copy today. Orp Town Canoe 
Co., 1872 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
WHITE 


hbase olelet ae! 
Boats:-Canoes 











MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS ON ALL 
WATERS 


Combine Speed, Safety, Good Looks, Qual- 
ity. Custom built, in the land of the famous 
OLD TOWN Indians. There is a particular 
WHITE model to suit you to a T. Write 


for new illustrated Catalog. Free on request 
E. M. White & Co., 162 White St., Old Town, Me. 
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down at the edge of the world. 


closely. How to do this was a problem. 


three rather sharp turns. 


of : the 
sides 


style 
the 


the 
body ; 


ran to 
the 


fin plan 
tail around 


know him? 


to know about him. 





An Unknown from Kansas 


NE time I journeyed eastward from Denver along the flat country that 
lies south of the Republican River. 
about the same line of travel now, passing thru Cheyenne Wells and 
eventually arriving at Topeka or Kansas City—some where down there. 
There was no automobile road when I travelled east thru that flat land; 
in fact, there was nothing much but vast distance bounded all around by a horizou. 
The sky was like a blue inverted bowl that came down all around, clamped tighi 


Somewhere on this journey—I’d say likely a hundred or hundred and fifty miles 
or so east of Denver—I came upon a prairie pond hole in a draw and I saw small 
fish darting here and there in it. Most of them were only 2 inches or so in length 
and acted like pickerel in their habits of movement, 
and were banded across the sides like small perch. 

Thinking there would likely be sunfish and shiners in the pond, I rigged a min- 
now hook and tried my luck, but soon learned that the only life in the pond was 
these small darting fishes and some big fat crawfish. 

So I rigged for crawfish and soon had half a water pail full of the little 
lobsters, but no fish, as they would not touch my grasshopper bait. 

I'd never seen anything like these fish, so I wanted to get one and examine him 
Presently I noticed that the down stream 
end of the pond soaked into a sandbar, so I dug a small channel in this sand, 
making it 3 or 4 inches wide and 2 inches deep with water and giving it two or 
Then I went to the upper end and threw small pebbles 
in the pond, slowly advancing toward the lower end. 
to the top, so I drove three of them into my little ditch, then kicked the sand 
into it, cutting them off from the pond and eventually catching one with my hands 
for examination and a queer bird it was, too! 

Some characteristics about the head and mouth were almost like a. herring; the 
bowfin 
were 
wise against a silvery scale, and the side fins and tail held horsepower reserve 
enough for a fish a foot long instead of 2 inches. 
large and the critter looked like a holdover from the beginning of time. 
I’ve never yet been able to identify that freak. 
fish like him or near like him anywhere else I’ve ever been, and I’d like to know 
what he is and where he comes from and if so why—anything anyone happens 


I think an automobile road takes 


They were quick as a flash 


The small fish were close 


but was 
barred with 


not connected from 
gray-black, cross- 


The eyes were three sizes too 


Do you 
I’ve never seen any 


Et CoMANCHO. 








Preparation of Deer’s Fat 
By Peter J. Schwab 


O BEGIN with, there is so little 
| difference betwen the tallow rendered 
from deer, sheep and goats that not 


| one chemist in a hundred thousand can 
| distinguish between them with certainty. 
| Even trained specialists are puzzled by in- 


| dividual 


samples. Neither of the three 
tallows are remarkable for keeping prop- 
erties, but all are superior to beef tallow. 
Go about it in the right way and you can 
make enough at a single sitting to last a 


| lifetime—cost 5 cents and a little trouble 


| lamb, 


is well repaid by the experience you 
from the operation. 

a strip of fat from the breast of a 
or better still get the ball of fat 


which 
derive 
( 1@ 


as 


| which surrounds the kidneys of a sheep or 


| 





lamb. Kidney fat is the hardest and keeps 
best. Trim off all shreds of tissue and 
flesh cleanly as possible, cut into transverse 
sections—the more you cut it the better— 
cover with water in a small saucepan, add 
a teaspoon of salt, simmer gently for sev- 
eral hours, keeping it covered to prevent 
spattering. 

Strain the stew thus made thru any fine 
wire kitchen strainer and set the broth out- 
side to cool. Naturally the job goes much 
faster during cold weather. Rub the lumps 
of still solid fat thru the sieve and cook 


| a while longer in more salt water same as 


before, strain again and set the broth out 
to cool. You can hurry the process by 
rendering the dry fat, but it is very risky 
without special facilities, as you are al- 
most certain to brown or burn some of 
the tissues. 

A hard cake of tallow will form on top 
of each saucepan set outside. Remove 


both cakes, scrape the bottoms clean from 
adhering tissue, wipe the saucepan thoroly 
clean and remelt the cakes in it. Remove 
from the stove and add a tumbler full of 
warm water in which has been dissolved 
a level teaspoon of baking soda. Place 
back on the stove and heat gently with 
constant stirring. Watch for a sudden 
frothing over. After five minutes remove 
from the stove, stir in cold water until 
saucepan is nearly full, then set outside 
for the cake of tallow to torm again. 

Your cake will now be fairly white and 
pure, but it will contain a small amount 
of soap formed by the neutralization of the 
fatty (rancid) acids with the soda. It will 
also contain some of the original album- 
inous matter and proteids from the tissues, 
some excess soda and considerable mois- 
ture. Scrape the bottom clean again and 
remelt it with the saucepan half full of 
water. Keep stirring it vigorously to wash 
it thoroly and also to prevent spattering. 
Fill to top with cold water and set aside 
to form another cake. “Ain’t we got fun” 
watching this grease get sweet and white 
as the driven snow? 


ASH in this manner twice more at 

least, scraping all tissues or Other 
foreign matter from the bottom of the cake 
and from saucepan each time. Remember 
that we are doing this once and for a 
lifetime. Finally, when you are satisfied 
that you have washed all the soap, salt and 
soda from the grease, wipe the pan clean 
and wipe the cake of grease itself with a 
clean cloth. 


“Oil and water don’t mix” is an old 
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adage about as truthful as most other epi- | 


grams. Your cake will now contain from 
10 to 15 per cent of water. Don’t attempt 
to remove it by dangerous heating, but 
remelt the cake cautiously and set aside to 
crystalize again. You will be surprised 
to see how much water has “sweated” out 
and collected under the hard cake. Once 
more wipe the pan and cake clean and 
repeat this drying or sweating process. 
While the cake is hardening for the last 
time you can get your tins ready. Small 
typewriter ribbon boxes will answer, but 
the lids are not as tight fitting as those 
used for shoe polishes. Have plenty of 
tins, however, as the yield of refined tallow 
is astonishing and you will want a tin for 
each of your cronies. 

Now take your hard cake and scrape it 
for the last time (ye Gods!), cutting away 
the last trace of yellow if there is any re- 
maining at the bottom. Dry the saucepan, 
remelt the cake and pour slowly—from the 
top—into the tins. Reject the last ounce 
unless you are sure that you have followed 
each step carefully. 

As a small tin of the grease will last the 
angler thru many, average seasons, it is 
well to add (as a preservative) five or ten 
drops of oil of cloves to the grease before 
filling the tins. An equal bulk of flake 
graphite added to the grease will make the 
line shoot still better thru the guides, but 


the graphite is not a line preservative | 


whereas the tallow most positively is. 

The tin of “deer’s fat” which I am now 
using was made during two evenings of 
January, 1916, and these notes are based 
upon the rendering experience of that time. 
The butcher gave me the kidney fat for 
the asking and there is enough fat left in 
my tin to see me across the Styx. The 


fat is still snow white and as sweet smell- | 


ing as the night it was poured into the tin. 
Was the trouble worth while? 

Remember always that the line should 
be thoroly dried before greasing and _pol- 
ishing, and that the grease should have 
been dried (as above) to prevent hydroly- 
sis and subsequent rancidity. 





BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


Describing the big one that got away, 
while resting near a Washington stream 
after a successful half day with the 
trout. (Photo by Mrs. P. H. L. Bradley.) 
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have never fished with a 
you have yet to learn the 
greatest of outdoor sports. 
you a GRANGER Rod. 


Mr. if you 


then 


Angler, 
GRANGER Rod 
keenest delights of the 
Ask your Dealer to show 


See for yourself its beautiful finish and pleasing 
design. Feel its perfect balance, its quick and 
powerful action, its light weight—all combined to 


qualities. Then 
GRANGERS on 


casting 
these 


produce easy and accurate 
put yourself behind one of 
your next fishing trip. 
Show a fisherman friend your GRANGER Rod 
and you at once establish yourself as a discriminat- 
ing Angler—its beauty and finer qualities com- 
mand the admiration and praise of all who see a 
GRANGER. 
Scientific methods, expert workmanship and the 
very best of carefully selected materials are used 
in the production of GRANGER Rods Bear in 
mind we specialize in the manufacture of the 





In Universal Demand because 


of Their Standardized Quality 


GOODWIN GRANGER COMPANY 
Broadway and Virginia St., DENVER, COLORADO 


All genuine GRANGER Rods have the name “Granger”’ on the Reel Seat. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE—TIf your Dealer cannot supply you—we wi 










FOR FLY AND BAIT FISHING 


finest fly and bait casting rods. We make nothing 
else, 
The GRANGER plan of Quality Standardization 


demands the same pains-taking methods, the same 


exactness in construction and the same absolute 
accuracy in the dimensions, the taper and the 
manufacturing process in all four’ grades of 
GRANGER Rods—that each individual rod shall 
be the very best value in its own class 

The GRANGER line is complete—72_ different 
numbers to select from. Prices range as follows 
“‘Colorado Special’’ Bait, $10; ‘‘Colorado Special 
Fly, $12.50; ‘‘Denver Special’’ Bait, $14; ‘‘Den- 
ver Special’? Fly, $18; ‘‘Goodwin’’ Bait, $18 
‘Goodwin’ Fly, $25; ‘‘Granger’’ Sait, $25; 
‘““Granger’’ Fly, $40; Tournament Rods; $20 to 
$50 All except ‘‘Colorado Specials’’ in individual 
partitioned cloth bags and aluminum cases. Our 
Catalog in colors gives complete details. Send for 


it today. 


will. 











Kidney’s 16-Foot V-Bottom Boat 





Built only by Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc. 


DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc., West DePere, Wis. 






The slightest and easiest running SAFE 
family row-boat ever put on the market! 
This boat can easily make 22 miles per 
hour with an outboard motor. Can also 
be used with inboard motor. Draws 
little water. Large carrying capacity 
Rows easily. Built extra strong, to with- 
stand motor vibration. A fine boat for 
fishing and general use. 6c. in stamps 
brings illustrated catalog of complete 
Kidney line of boats. 
Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
33 S. Wabash Ave. 
New York—Bruno Beckhard, Flush- 
ing, Long Island. 








SAVE MONEY-PAY ONLY ¢ 8 B95 


‘“ ae ae for this 
-/\ | DUR-A-BILT 2f¢/¥£"«° 


\\, (UMBRELLA Tey 


Mafleof durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric; com- 
plete with awning, screened window and door, sod cloth, 
metal frame, stakes, jointed poles and carrying bag. 

7x7 ft. only $13.95, delivered. Same tent 9 14x9 14 ft. and 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 


only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 
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3200 Thousands of Satisfied Customers 

Play sale—get a Heath Waterplane. Sensationally fast 

fe Hydroplane— 25 to 35 M.P.H., class B.C.D. Outboard 

. 8 motors. Also Heath Cruisette,a beautiful, panelled, uphol- 
e ° stered family runabout. m 
° 7v Speedy —safe. - 
PAT WRITES for lolier. pepe 
HEATH BOAT CORP. 7°35, 380892 

° Detroit, Mich. 





FISHERMAN’S PIE) 
$3.00 POSTPAID | 


This is one of the most complete books on 
any fisherman could wish for. 
Liberally illustrated with both photographs and line 
illustrations—and. imported from England. 
Some of the chapters will give an idea of what a 
very complete book this is—‘‘Spinning for Pike’’; 
“Shrimp Fishing for Salmon’’; ‘‘Fly Fishing for 
Sea Trout’’; ‘‘Nymph Fishing for Trout’’; ‘‘Fly on 
the Water’’; ‘“‘Casting a Fly’’; ‘‘Sizes of Hooks in 
Regard to Flies,”’ ete., each chapter written by an 
authority on the subject. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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BUESCHER 
Saxophone 


He's one of the best in the coun- ROSS 

try. Plays every model of Buescher GORMAN 
Saxophone. He's tried all makes. But he sticks to 
Buescher because the Buescher plays naturally and 
easily in tune, has most beautiful tone, easiest to finger, 
is the best made. Get a Buescher and play like Ross 
Gorman. Lessons given. Free trial. Easy terms. Send 
far catalog. ai) 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2250 Buescher Block : oe «©=—_— Eckhart, fod. 

















PENN YAN BOATS 
18 Models 
For all requirements 
OUTBOARD BOATS 
Speeds up to 33 m. p. h. 
ROW BOATS 
Many types and sizes 
DINGHIES 
Rowing and _ sailing 
CANOES 
Write for free 36 page 
catalog 
Illustrated in color 
PENN YAN BOAT CO., Inc. 
12 Water St, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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Campers! 


SLEEP comfortably outdoors under any 
condition. New 32 page handbook “‘How 
to Sleep Comfortably Out of Doors’*, by 
Cave, camping authority explains, 
illustrates construction every known out- 
oor - bough, auto, camp beds. 
score of ideas that will double the plea- 
sure of pournest trip Send 10 cents for 
it today 
HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 
27 Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 


(or 
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EVINRUDE moore WLP EL 


Moke speed, more recreation, more 

sport, more pleasure—far more than you 
za ever dreamed of from an outboard motor 
— that’s “Evinruding” for 1928. 


Fleetwin, a new 6 H. P. model, is add- 
ed to the line. 


Fastwin and Speeditwin touch new 
heights of greatness — far surpass last 
year’s models in power, speed, silence, 
compactness, simplicity, and long life 


under high speeds. 


The sensational, new 
performance which 
you may look for in 
the new Evinrude 
















16 H. P. 
iS) od 5) 3) DB) BANS 
100° Power Increase 
formerly 8 H. P 
ONLY 85 LBS. 
Weight increased 
only LO Ibs 
6 to 35 M. P. H. 
Motor R. P. M. 400 P 
to 4500 4 12 H. P. 
FASTWIN 
200 Power Increase 
formerly at 
ONLY 69 LBS. 


Lhs. Lighter tha 
Last year 5: a. P 


nodel 
5 to 30 M. P. H. 
Motor R 
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Fleetwin and improved Fastwin and 
Speeditwin is largely accounted for by: 


1. 33% fewer parts — simplified, compact 
construction throughout. 

2. New air horn carburetor, spray proof, 
giving maximum vaporization. 

3. Aluminum pistons. 

4. Full ball bearing equipped crankshaft 
in Speeditwin. 

5. Full ball bearing and roller bearing 
equipped drive and propeller shafts. 


6. Pressure vacuum cooling system — no 
moving parts. 
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7. Silent muffling. 
8. Extra large flywheel, greater smoothness. 
9. Extra large, heat treated bevel gears. 
Sportwin and Utility Single 
are continued. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR 


COMPANY 
413 27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





NEW 6 H.P. 

J FLEETWIN 
An tdeal selection for 
the tamily rowboat 
ONLY 55 LBS. 
Only 6 Lbs. Heavier 

than Last vear’ 
H. P. mode 
+ to 25 M. P. H. 
Motor R. P. M. 400 
to 4500 


SPORTWIN 


Especially ideal where 
motor is used mainly 
by younger boys and 
girls. 
ONLY 44 LBS. 
World’s finest light 
weight twin. 
3 to 13 M. P.H. 


Motor R. P. M. 400 
to 3500 





IMPORTANT RACE EVENTS WON BY EVINRUDES. 
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Pipe Smoker Finds 
Right Tobacco For 


“Breaking in a Pipe 





Ohio man now enjoys wife’s gift of | 
two years ago for the first time 





There are many veteran pipe-smokers 
who have never discovered Edgeworth. 
These hardy souls are prone to advise 
new smokers that a pipe must be old 
before it can be sweet. True, an old 
pipe is sweet. But how can a man 
breaking in a new pipe achieve this 
sweetness? Let Mr. Shera’s letter tell 
you: 
Columbus, Ohio 
March 10, 1927 

Larus & Bro. Co. 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

Two years ago my wife gave me an ex- 
pensive pipe. I smoked it a great deal for 
two or three weeks, put it aside, then be- 
gan smoking it again. This time it was 
very strong. Veterans told me that it had 
been smoked too hard for a new pipe and 
should be put away. 

The pipe was laid away again. A short 
time ago I got it out and smoked one of 
the common brands of tobacco in it. The 
results were disappointing. I told the 
druggist of my experience with it. He 
asked if I had tried Edgeworth. I told him 
I never had. I followed his suggestion, and 
I am honest when I say that it has re- 
stored the sweetness to the pipe, and has 
made me wonder: Was it the pipe or the 
brand of tobacco that caused me to lay it 
away for the long period of time? 

As a novice, I prefer Edgeworth; and I 
am going to stick to it, as I feel satisfied 
that there is none better on the market. 

Sincerely yours, 
Philip C. Shera. 


Men just learning to smoke pipes are 

not the only ones to discover Edge- 

worth. Many old-time pipe smokers, 

who thought they were enjoying their 

tobacco, have tried Edgeworth and 

found pipe sweetness such as they 

never knew before. 

To those who have 

never tried Edge- | 
worth, we make this | 
offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 
you may put it to 
the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
wand whenever 
you buy it, for | 
it never changes | 
in quality. 

Write your 
name and ad- | 
j dress to Larus 
= & Brother 
ete 12 S. 21st Street, Richmond, 

a. 

We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 

In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready Rubbed are offered, there is a 
special week-end size can for 35c that | 
is just the thing for outdoor men who | 
love their pipes. 























mond, Va.—the Edgeworth Station, Wave 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Wave | 
length 254.1 m. Frequency 1180 kilocyles 
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Natural Bucktail For Bass 

Editor Angling Department: I am thinking of 
adding a number of bucktail lures to my kit 
and am writing you to find out which colors 
would be the best for bass. Have talked this 
over with a number of the boys and most of 
them seem to have some special color combination 
of their own. I have had fairly good results with 
red and white but am wondering if some other 
color or combination of colors would not be better 
for all-round work. What color is your choice? 

PR. J. By. 

Answer: For all-round use there is no color in 
bucktail that quite compares with the natural 
hair in my judgment. In fact, I seldom use any 
other color save on special occasions. Day in and 
day out I find the natural color the best killer. 
The past season made me add black and white as 
a mighty good combination for very bright days. 
Not a mixture of black and white dyed colors 
but a small white center with plenty of dark gray 
and black natural hair tied around it. Three of 
us were fishing a small pothole lake in northern 
Minnesota. I was using a natural tied full with 
a large white streamer; Walt Prince was using 
the same but with very little white, and taxi- 
dermist Starkweather was using a stubby black 
and white that we all thought no self respecting 
bass would look at. He was only using it be- 
cause he had forgotten the rest of his bucktails 
save one natural and, if I remember correctly, he 
lost this one on a submerged snag. At any rate 
he tied on the scrubby black and white and took 
bass right from under our noses, catching seven- 
teen while Walt and I caught—vwell, not so many. 
Fact of the matter is, we caught two. Walt 
claims he caught them both and I haven’t the 
nerve to claim either of them! Funny, isn’t it? 
All three of us using the same lure save color 
and all three of us catching about the same num- 
ber of bass day in and day out. Sometimes one 
would be ahead and again another, but this day 
Starkie sure scored heavily and we_ simply 
couldn’t raise a bass with the exception of the 
two mentioned. But they sure went for that black 
and white well battered lure. Next year we’re 
going back to that same lake and catch the seven- 
teen over again, for they’re all there. Barbless 
hooks sure make turning them back a pleasure. 
When it begins to get dark an all white bucktail 
is one of our favorites but, for every sort of 
weather and sun, give us the natural bucktail— 
we all agree on that in spite of this freak day. 
Starkie claims it was superior bass catching 
ability—of course he does—and just between our- 
selves, tho I wouldn’t tell him for the world, he’s 
about the catchin’est bass fisherman with whom 
IT ever shot a lure.—S. R. J. 


Wants A Trolling Rod 

Editor Angling Department: I have been read- 
ing so much about. trolling for big northerns that 
I want to get a trolling rod to use next summer 
when I go north for my vacation. I suppose that 
a fellow needs a rather heavy rod for this work 
and I shall appreciate it very much if you will 
tell me about what to get. I have a couple of 
casting rods, one steel and one bamboo, but think 
these would be too light. What do most fellows 
use for trolling ?—L. A. R., Texas. 

Answer: Of course there are two kinds of trol- 
ling possible. If you go to Minnesota and have 
a motor you will need a heavier rod for the motor 
places considerable more strain on the rod due 
to the steady and often much faster movement of 
the boat. For ordinary rowboat trolling, such as 
you would have to follow in Wisconsin due to their 
laws up there, the regulation bass rod is just 
about right. Heavy weights make ideal 
trolling rods in both bamboo and steel. Any bam- 
boo rod used for trolling will take a set in a short 
time but this will do no harm if the rod is used 
for trolling exclusively. I have one that has been 
in use, both with and without a motor for many 
years and while it looks something like an Indian 
bow, it is still in the game and will be for many 
years to come. The steel bass rods are mighty 
good trolling rods. I have several that I use 
frequently and such a rod is my choice when I 
will do a bit of trolling and some casting on the 


bass 


same trip and do not wish to carry two rods, 
They stand up beautifully and the strain does 
not spoil their action as casters a bit, even tho 
they are used in motor trolling. You know 
modern steels are real rods and don’t let any 
highbrow fisherman make you think they are not. 
I carry them with me, along with a battery of 
bamboos, whenever I go on a northern trip—and 
I use them, too! Don’t do it because I have to, 
either, but just because I like them for the good 
rods that they are. Oh, yes, I have some pet 
bamboos and I use them! They are mighty fine 
rods. There are no rods that are any better. 
But why get excited over the kind of a rod one 
uses so long as it does the work and does it well? 
When I go fishing I want to fish. Just give me 
any good rod, steel or bamboo, and I’m happy. 
Let the other fellow be aristocratic if he will, 
let him argue about this, that, and the other 
thing to his heart’s content—we are of the same 
opinion still and that opinion is just this: any 
good rod is good enough for any fellow who 
wants to fish, and ordinary casting rods are 
good enough for trolling, especially the steels.— 
S. BR. ¥. 





A Varnishing Problem 

Editor Angling Department: A week or so 
ago I bought a small can of one of the new 
rod varnishes and gave my bamboo a coat of 
the stuff but sure got into a mess. It didn’t 
seem to work at all, just messed everything up 
and now the rod is in bad shape. Can you 
tell me what was wrong with the stuff or what 
was wrong with the way I used it?—L. A. B., La. 

Answer: Yes, we can guess what was wrong 
but we wish you would have gone a little more 
into detail so we wouldn’t have to make such a 
wild guess. Chances are that there wasn’t any- 
thing wrong with the varnish. You speak of 
‘fone of the new varnishes’? and we guess from 
that statement that the stuff wasn’t varnish at all 
but one of the new preparations that have an 
entirely different base. These preparations can 
not, as a rule, be applied over varnish. They 
must be used on new work, or, of course, on old 
rods from which the varnish has been removed. 
You will have to remove all the so-called ‘stuff’ 
clear down to the wood and start all over again. 
That’s our guess, and we would lay a small 
bet that the guess isn’t far wrong. Of course, 
the dope may have been too thick, due to evapo- 
ration, but we are inclined to think that our 
first guess is correct.—S. R. J. 


Just Wait a Bit 
Editor Angling Department: Have been very 
much interested in the few chapters of your 
Fresh Water Angler series that have appeared 


in Outdoor Life and Recreation and am writing, 


to find out where I can get the rest of the 
chapters that were published in Outdoor Recrea- 
tion originally. Will this series be available in 
book form and, if so, when? You certainly know 
your stuff when it comes to telling about fish and 
fishing. Keep up the good work and more power 
to you.—-T. E. H., Calif. 

Answer: Thanks. It’s just such letters as 
yours that makes us put forth every effort to 
give readers of Outdoor Life and Recreation the 
best Angling Department possible. Fishing edi- 
tors are human just like all the rest of you 
fellows and we appreciate a pat on the back 
occasionally just the same as you. We get enough 
of the other kind to keep us meek, and you can 
lay to that! The Fresh Water Angler will 
appear in book form just as soon as the series 
is finished in this magazine, but that will not 
be for some months yet. We have a lot in store 
for the boys and haven’t been thinking about 
the end of the series, but when we come to tlie 
final chapter we shall have everything arranged 
for book publication. We'll let you know about 
it in the Fireside, you may be sure. It should 
be possible to get the back numbers at your pub- 
lic library; at least, you can try that source. 
Possibly one of the Outdoor Recreation boys 
living near you will be glad to lend you his 
file—S. R. J. 
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eANGLER’S KIT 





In these columns it is our purpose to men- 
tion angling notions and wrinkles as the 
makers may send us for examination and 
try-out. We are simply commenting on 
new things, leaving the wise angler to 
determine for himself whether or not they 
are worth while. Suggestions and critic- 
isms are invited. If interested, enclose 2 
cents postage for maker’s name and ad- 
dress.—Angling Editor. . 











A New Fly Rod Lure 


A new fly rod lure has just been brought out 
by one of the big bait companies, a fly rod size 
of one of their most attractive bass lures. It is 

light surface lure which has a mighty fine 
action in imitation of something struggling on the 
surface. Can be used on a light fly rod since it 





has an easy pick-up, but a fellow will feel a 
little more sure of both himself and his rod if 
he takes his bass fly rod instead of the little 
dream rod. This is true for all lures of this 
type. The tiny spinners at each end make this 
a very attractive and enticing’ lure for bass and 
the pan-fish, rock bass, bluegills, and crappies.— 
S. Ro gd 





An Outstanding Muskie Bait 


Here’s a bit that has been used for over twen- 
ty-five years in a private way but never before 
has it been offered to the angling public. Of 
course every fisherman knows that a spinner and 
fly is good for muskie, but here is one that cer- 
tainly has these attractive features all dolled up 
in their best. Front spinner is a No. 5 and the 
other two are No. 3s. The fly is tied long and 





full on a long shank double hook which has a 
keel-shaped weight making the fly ride points 
up at all times. There is a long piano wire 
leader that eliminates the use of a separate leader 
and a special triple twist snap that is absolutely 
secure—something that is a feature of great im- 
portance when handling heavy fish. The Red Ibis 
fly and a couple of strips of rind sure put a lot 
of animation into this triple spinner. Can be 


cast or trolled.—S. R. J. 


An Old Friend Makes Good 


Here’s a minnow that we have used for a num- 
ber of years and one that you boys ought to know 
more about. It hasn’t been pushed very hard 

the manufacturers but this year they are go- 
ng to feature it and it is worth looking into. 
Has a mighty attractive wiggle caused by a sub- 
stantial plane and this metal plate will take a lot 
of abuse before being bent out of shape. On some 





minnows, you know, a big fish will just about 
wreck the “fixings” on the first strike, but you 
don’t have to worry about this one. Comes in 
all the standard finishes and in two sizes—one- 
half and three-quarters ounce casting weight. 
rhe smaller size has two trebles and the larger 
has three, all firmly attached. This minnow has 
‘n enviable reputation among the boys who have 
used it and a lot of good words have been said 
for it—S. R 


a 





Next month read about the new 
sport, goat hunting, on Catalina 
sland. 
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precision in manufacture is possible. 


in its field. 





lo to 50 
Horse Power 





Electric Plants.Industrial Engines. Pumping Units 












A New Universal Factory 


If it is possible to expect better performance than Universal 
Motors have given in the past, 1928 should bring it. For, 
Super-Four, Flexi-Four, all Universal Products now are 
built in the world’s model factory—where tests equivalent 
to years of field service can be made—where unparalleled 


The new Universal factory carries an important meaning to 
the buyer of a marine motor—that for 1928 Universal is 
enabled to carry out on a broader scale the manufacturing 
practices and business policies that have made it the leader 


Universal. Motor Co. 


50 HARRISON ST. OSHKOSH, WIS. 


New York Show Room, 44 Warren St. 


London Show Room, 22 George St., Hanover Sq. 


MARINE MOTORS wice connected with any other firm 


using the name ‘‘Universal.’’ 




















ACME Oxtboaras 


ave Verylast 


Speediest craft of their size. 30 miles 
per hour and more. Made in two sizes— 
12 ft. hydropiane and (4 ft. step-plane. 
Permanently waterproof, Beautifully fin- 
ished. Safe. Strong. Light in weight. 
Enjoy the sport of speed boat racing. Own 
an Acme and win. Prices surprisingly 
low. Write today for latest literature. 
Learn all about the wonderful new water- 
tight airplane bottom and other special! 
Acme features. Boat builders since {8$v. 


ACME BOAT COMPANY 


25 Gay St., Miamisburg, Ohio 
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; home. You can camp where you please, entirely | 
independent of the expense and inconvenience 

of hotels. 

Easily converted in one 
minute, from a rugged 
trailer to a complete 

“house” on wheels. Two 

full sized double beds 
| with springs and mat- 
tress; complete kitchen 
equipment and four large 
dust proof clothes lock- 
ers: nine foot heac 
room: windows and 
doors with glass and 
screen. One owner has 







for six years. 
Write today for inter- 
esting printed matter. 

















3 Cortland St. Norwich, N. Y. yy 





go Camping -—— 


Protection 
on the 
Coldest 
Days 
| ° Wear 
Camp Trailer} | ....,., 


will take you anywhere with all the comforts of Reliable 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s*Jacket 


Keeps you warm and comfortable. 
| Made of strong knit cloth with knit- 
in wool-fleece lining and cut to fit 
snugly without binding. The most 
satisfactory garment for the sports- 
man. Ask your dealer to show you 
the three styles—coat with or with- 
out collar, and vest. 

CHENANGO EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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CRUISING COAT 


Ideal protection for the outdoor man. Roomy, 


long wearing. Five generous pockets includ- 
ing large one clear across the back. Choice 
of red and black plaid, green and black plaid, | 
gray and black plaid, or plain red. Price $15. | 
Order one inch larger than white collar mea- | 
sure. 
The Famous Filson 80—same type garment, 
all-wool, but in red plaid or green plaid only, 
$10.00. 

Write for our free illustrated catalog “‘D” 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Avenue Seattle, Wash. 


“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 
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_FISHING 





& Fi . 

ishing 
is a 52-page 
monthly 
magazine 
crammed full 
of hunting, 
fishing, camp- 
ing and trap- 
ping stories 
and pictures, 
valuable in- 
formation 
about guns, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get fish and 
game, etc. 

















Here’s just the Fishing Rod you have been 
looking for. A Telescopic Steel Rod finished 
in black enamel with nickel-plated trim- 
mings. When telescoped it is only 28 inches 
long, easy to carry. It can instantly be made 
any length from 36 inches to 9 feet long when 
in use. This rod has a cork re- 
versible handle, so that it can be 
used either for fly or bait fishing. 
The handle has reel locking device 
and the rod is fitted with steel 
snake guides and steel one-ring 
top. This rod is especially good 
for fishing trout streams where 
there is a lot of underbrush to Zo 
through, as it can be shortened 
or lengthened as desired without 
loss of time. 


Special Offer 


ew We willsend this Telescopic Steel Rod 
4 and Hunting & Fishing for a whole 


"12 BIG ISSUES 


“Both for $2 


4 HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE 


276 Transit Bldg. Boston, Mass. 




















| these wonderful records. 
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CONDUCTED By 


==—~ William Barber Haynes 








ON’T overlook the fact that it can 
get cold out on the ocean. 

It is also perfectly possible to have a 
rough sea come up that will throw a 
drenching cloud of rain like spray over 
you. 

The poet said it well when he penned 
the lines, 

And over them the sea wind sang, 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. 

All this being so, why not wear enough 
clothes so that you will be warm and 
comfortable if it turns cold? You can 
always take off clothes if it gets too 
warm. 

Most of the men who fish the sea for 
sport in Florida wear knickers and golf 
stockings if they wear anything else than 
ordinary old clothes. 

My objection to either of the above is 
that they are of wool and on a day that 
throws up a sea in a rain like spray, that 
they will soak with water before you can 
brush it away. The water hits and starts 
to soak at once and soon your clothes 
can be wet. 

The outfit I use is hard woven rid- 
ing breeches, golf stockings with a pair 
of leather leggings over them, and a 
warm wool shirt under a Duxbak hunt- 
ing coat. Here is an outfit that can shed 
water. If a splash lands on it a flirt of 
the hand will brush it away, as it does 


| not soak into the hard fabric at once. 


Clothes for Ocean Fishing 


By William Barber Haynes 


The leather leggings perform the s.zae 
service. 

If the day is still or moderate and 
warm, and the water is not flying aboard, 
it is easy to take off the leggings and 
the coat. 

A broad straw hat that folds up and 
fits in the basket is a good sun shade. 
This with a smaller cloth hat for cooler 
weather is complete headgear. 

Then an ordinary half-bushel handle 
basket will hold all the lunch and tackle 
you need and take home what fish you 
can use. 

On cold, rough days, I take along the 
upper part of a government aviation suit 
that has a waterproof hood. This is good 
for either cold or wet, as it glances the 
water and will not let in cold air. Wool 
under such a cover is warm if you strike 
a cold spell. They occasionally have 
stretches like this in Florida and, on the 
east coast, good fishing often comes with 
a change in the wind to the north. This 
often brings a new run of fish and you 
will frequently get your best days on a 
slightly cool north wind. 

When the fellow said that he always 
wore wool, because no matter how cold 
and wet he got he was always warm and 
dry; he said a first-class lie. Take along 
plenty of clothes on a cruise. You can 
always take them off if you don’t need 
them. 


E> 


New Records at Catalina 


TI‘HE 1927 fishing season at Catalina Is- 
land has already seen two new records 
made with the regulation Tuna Club light 
tackle. Moreover, I might say that these 
at present are world’s records also, but 
I dislike to use that term for these, 
“world records” never look so good in 
print after they have been beaten. But 
I am sure all light tackle enthusiasts will 
rejoice to learn that one of our Tuna 
Club’s prominent anglers, James W. 
Jump, is the proud possessor of both of 
On September 
9, he brought to gaff a marlin swordfish 
weighing 343% pounds, after a hard bat- 
tle during which the fish made fourteen 
clean leaps from the water. On October 
2, he landed a broadbill swordfish weigh- 
ing 314% pounds, being the first one ever 
taken upon light tackle. 
In 1918, Mr. Jump took a marlin of 
314 pounds. Another one of our anglers, 
B. Winston, a short time ago, un- 
fortunately broke a heavy tackle rod ona 
marlin weighing 341 pounds, which of 
course, disqualified the catch. Had he 
been using light tackle at the time, this 


| skilful angler would probably have re- 


corded a world’s record, temporarily at 
least. Mr. Winston, however, holds the 
record for the largest tuna for the 1927 
season at 159 pounds, taken with heavy 
tackle. 

Taking’ marlin swordfish, on light 
tackle at Catalina creates little or no ex- 


citement in itself, as quite a few are 
taken each year, and the spectators as- 
sembled upon the pier when a fish is 
brought in are concerned only about the 
weight of the fish. Chiefly among these, 
of course, is the fortunate angler himself. 

Fighting these big tuna and swordfish 
upon both the light and heavy tackles, 
furnishes an interesting study by com- 
parison. Many anglers seem to derive 
great pleasure thru use of the heavy 
tackle with all that it implies; the shoul- 
der harness and the latest improved reel 
with its powerful drags. 

From the first run, it is a fight to the 
finish in the least possible time with all 
the strength the angler possesses. The 
result, of course, is a head-on fight gen- 
erally under this terrific strain, and about 
the only thing the fish can do is to go into 
reverse and make the angler earn every 
inch of line he takes up. Fish will in- 
variably try to sulk under strong tension, 
and the angler is mostly fighting dead 
weight. The fight is carried to the angler 
with the heavy tackle. 

Light tackle methods are somewhat dif- 
ferent, and necessarily so. Mr. Jump will 
tell you he does not expect to lift 300 
odd pounds of fish with his 9-thread line 
that tests not to exceed 26 pounds. He 
carries the fight to the fish. When the 
fish gets under way, it becomes some- 
what buoyant and he gets greater results 
from his line, and the tension is grad- 
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ALLOY 
LINING 


An Original 
GEP-ROD Feature 


OW—no more sticking or 
rusting of ferrules. Put your 
GEP-ROD together—take it 
apart —the alloy lining makes it 
easy atall times. [Pat. July 6, 1926). 
The Alloy-Lining is an exclu- 
sive GEP-ROD feature, You'll 
find it on all Combination and 
all Three-piece GEP-RODS. 
(Nos. 44 and HFG.) 











Interesting Booklet 
Sent on ‘Request 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
alloy-lining. Also other exclusive 
GEP-ROD features such as the 
Automatic Reel Lock (locks your 

reel in place without screws 

and the Automatic Rod Lock 
{keeps guides properly aligned }. 
Or write today for free book- 

let describing the complete line 
} of One-piece, Combination 
and Three-piece Steel GEP- 
RODS. 


GEPHART 
MFG. CO. 
224 W. Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dealers: Write your jobber 
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Outdoor Life E} and Recreation 


ually wearing down the fish. 
this way. 


tackles do not bear out this statement. 


other gently. 





Many will 
say that it takes too long to kill a fish 
But comparisons in the time 
taken to kill our marlin upon the two 


It is a question of skill largely, in do- 
ing the right thing at the proper time. 
Another interesting study is the fighting | 
of two fish with the same tackle, espe- 
cially the light or three-six, using vigor- | 
ous methods upon one and handling the 
Maneuvering plays its part 
with this tackle, but the time required to 
kill is practically the same; the three-six | 


tackle requiring a little more skill and a | 


little less tension. 


Calif. Tuos. McD. Porter. 





Tyee Salmon 


companying illustration weighed 


inches. 
turns 


four on 


in 20 minutes. 


hotel. 


= <s J .E. Powers. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The larger of 
the two Tyee salmon shown in the ac- 


pounds, being 46 inches in length, 26 in- 
ches girth, and with a tail spread of 16 
It required 60 minutes of heavy 


fighting to land this fish, and in his first 
run he took 450 feet of line from the reel, 
leaving only about 
drum when checked. 


the 





The smaller one is a 40-pounder, 42 in- 
ches in length, girth of 25 inches and a 
tail spread of 15% inches. This one made 
more of a surface fight, taking out about | 
150 feet of line, and was brought to gaff 


Both fish were taken in Comox Bay, 
B. C., within two hours after leaving the 





World’s 
Champions 
Select 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


as their first choice, 
Forest rangers and 

hunters prefer them. 

or sheer quality, make 
NORTHLANDS your 
choice. Look for the deer- 
head trademark. Send for 
free booklet on ‘‘ How to Ski.” 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
$Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Don’t AGss 
R. C. Grey’s story of the thrilling 
—vivid—spectacular expedition for 
Atlantic tuna taken by himself and 
his famous brother, Zane Grey. In 
this two-part narrative you will read 
of how the largest tuna ever caught 








on rod and line was taken. 

This is the only story of this kind 
that has ever been written. 

‘“‘Big Tuna of the Atlantic”’ 


NEXT MONTH 
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ERMATH 


Here is your ideal boat en- 
gine. Simple to operate— 
nothing to get out of order 
— surprisingly economical. 
Rugged construction—built 
of quality materials. Each 
Kermath is a beautiful clean 
cut piece of modern engineer- 
ing. Thousands of satisfied 
users. If you want the last 
word in an up to date marine 
motor, get the facts about 
the famous Kermath. Write 
for catalog. 


3to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 
Kermath Manufacturing Co. 


5891 Commonwealth Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


90 King St. W., 
Toronto, Ontario 









**A Kermath 
Always 
Runs’’ 















Waders 


LL help you 
landthe bigones. 
No sloshing around 
in clumsy, uncomfort- 
able rubber boots to 
scare the fish. Keep 
dry and comfortable. 
Zephyrweights are 
light, waterproof, 
durable. Write — 

NOW — for full 

information to 


HODGMAN 


326 Tripp Street 








Framingham, Mass. 
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laude P “Fordyce 





Trouble Shooting the Motor Kit 


HEN the enthusiastic motor camper 

overhauls his motor preparatory to 

hitting the trails for the approach- 
ing season’s joys, he will find that retro- 
spection of past usage of the old kit has 
been considerable of an education to him. 
Camping day by day has taught him many 
things. It has taught him that he can es- 
tablish a certain routine in camp making 
so that it is not a chore to be dreaded. He 
has learned that certain items of his equip- 
ment entirely suffice his needs and _ that 
others were either quite unnecessary or else 
did not do the work expected of them— 
they lacked that utility which paid for 
carrying them over hundreds of miles of 
trails. He learns that inspecting the out- 
fits of others there are improvements to 
be made which entirely pay for any cost 
of replacement and that certain items have 
so wide a utility that they found consider- 
able use around the home all thru the 
year and were unusually good invest- 
ments. 

Sut now the old outfit is before you. 
Separate it in three piles. In pile one put 
those things which you consider indispensa- 
bles upon which no known improvement in 
design is possible to your knowledge. In 
pile two put those things that were never 
or very rarely used and which you will 
leave at home this time, excepting certain 
pet foibles which you would be unhappy 
without and which may do no further serv- 
ice except help in your morale. In pile 


Bb 
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By Claude P. Fordyce 


three place those equipment items which 
can be replaced by better made articles, 
and make your choices early and do not 
wait until the last week when transporta- 
tion may tie up. We had a new camera 
sent to the wrong address and which we 
didn’t get until our vacation was over. 

In trouble shooting your outfit keep in 
mind that inexorable slogan in all out- 
fitting to have every item of equipment as 
compact, as light, as little complicated in 
use as possible, and remember that it must 
serve a maximum of utility with a mini- 
mum of weight and size. Packing the car 
should be scientifically worked out so that 
all equipment items are readily available, 
that they do not obstruct the opening of 
doors, that they are securely fastened so 
as not to get lost in travel and give plenty 
of room for the occupants of the car. 


OU have one of the several types of 

tents in use today. If it suited you 
then look well for tears which come from 
the ripping of seams or angular holes from 
striking sharp objects or holes worn thru 
by rubbing when in travel. Carrying the 
tent in a suitable heavy canvas cover will 
eliminate this trouble next time. Make 
such repairs as are needed. It is a good 
rule to waterproof your tent each season. 
It can be done with the paraffin process 
done by chipping a pound of parowax in 








Squaw Pass (elevation 9,800 feet), on the road to a Lake, Colorado. (Photo by 


Denver Tourist Bureau 


a gallon of gasoline, setting the closed con- 
tainer in the hot sun or in a tub of hot 
water (never near a flame) until the wax 
is dissolved and then painting this with a 
sponge, brush or cloth on the tent which 
you have set up outdoors. Leave it set up 
until the gas evaporates and then each 
fiber in the fabric will be coated with wax. 
Better yet is the commercial preparation 
which does not get greasy when the tent 
is in a hot sun nor stiff so that it cracks 
when cold. It comes with a tan dye mixed 
ingor plain. If you are looking for a new 
tent there are a large number of new 
styles which are perfection—new supports 
of the umbrella tent which eliminates the 
center pole, the kind with the hips and end 
pole supports which give a lot more room 
and the combination baker-Amazon tent 
with the extra room and space for a wood 
burning collapsible stove inside. Look 
well to the construction of all tents and 
select the type which suits your needs and 
which are set up and taken down with a 
minimum of time and work. 

For compactness, warmth and cleanliness 
the sleeping bag seems to be the best. 
Whether you sleep on the ground or on 
a cot or bed you will need a bed pad or 
mattress. If you use an air mattress of 
course you will test it for punctures and 
fix them if present. We consider the air 
mattress the best of all. Non users object 
that, being rubber, they will not last, but 
this is not true—we have had one for the 
past seven years and it is good for many 
more. We protect the rubber from oxidiz- 
ing in the air when stored away for the 
winter by sprinkling the surface liberally 
with talc. We find the three-quarter length 
sufficient, for it gives ease for the hips 
and shoulders, which is enough. A num- 
ber of excellent folding steel double beds 
are now offered and they are springy on 
account of a very excellent spring top. 
Campers find them superior and _ their 
weight is permissible in automobile trans- 
portation. If your bed last year was too 
bulky and had cotton in it instead of wool, 
it would not measure up to a wool bag 
either in warmth, weight or compactness. 


N PERSONAL equipment we will not 

need to offer suggestions as far as 
clothing is concerned. If you are not 
equipped for rainy weather you should be. 
A sou’wester hat, a slicker and high top 
boots or rubbers should be in every kit for 
the inclement weather emergency. The 
knickerbocker type of leg covering for both 
men and women is standard. Women make 
mistakes about shoes—they should have 
good outing shoes for camp life and 
most dealers carry special high cuts for 
women. 

Don’t forget in lining up your personal 
kit to take a good first aid kit. It may 
not be called upon during the whole season 
but when needed is an absolute indispensa- 
ble. Suggestions for making up a go 
first aid kit at any drug store will be sent 
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In Lewis and Clark State Park, on the 


Pacific Highway. (Photo by Asahel 
Curtis) 


to you if you will accompany the request | 


with a stamp and address the Autocamping 
Editor. 

Another personal equipment item is the 
camera, and we wish to especially drive 
home the fact that most amateurs do not 
give sufficient exposure time. With the 
average amateur 80 per cent of his pic- 
tures are failures. Get a good exposure 
meter, take a tripod along and use tt, a 
ray filter is needed on most scenic stuff; 
test out or have your dealer test out the 
shutter to see if it is working right and 
also test out the bellows for possible pin 
holes letting in light. In crossing the 
Mohave Desert our camera was gummed 
up with dust and lagged so that a big lot 
of pictures were spoiled before we discov- 
ered the trouble and had it corrected. 

Furniture. 
so many people stick to heavy, cumbersome 
chairs and tables when reasonable priced 
items are offered which are the very acme 
of compactness and portability. 
where the table folds like a book and has 








We cannot understand why | 


The kind | 


space for the chairs inside is especially | 


fine. If the chairs have canvas tops they 
will likely need repair—or replacement. 
Several new luncheonette 
tained in a box fitted to the running board 
are good and their front door when let 
down makes a very good table. 

You absolutely need a camp light—one 
that will give you plenty of illumination in 
the tent. A combination spotlight and 
trouble light with long extension wire 
wound on a spring reel is the best; it uses 
the battery current from the car and this 
is O. K., as the battery is usually over- 
charged on a day’s run. 


kits self-con- | 


The gasoline pres- | 


sure lamp gives a wonderful light. You | 
may object that the mantles break in travel. | 


Try this stunt: when the dishes are wiped 
take the damp dish cloth and wrap it 
around the top of the pressure lamp so 
moisture can work in to the mantles— 
that will keep them from breaking. I 
have gone out to a cabin twice a week for 
the past six months and toted this type of 
lantern over rough roads and by using the 
wet cloth have not broken a mantle. 


N ADDITION to the camp light you 
will need a so-called pocket or hand 


light; the little pocket flasher with dry | 


cell finds much favor. There is also one 


made with a tiny magneto which is worked | 


by a lever with the fingers and is always | 


ready for use. There are those using one 
or two common dry cells wired to a bulb 
and in a suitable container, and there is the 
tolding candle lantern. 
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more than ever 


this will be a 


Dickey 
year! 


ew hled 







TRADEMARK 


KAMPER 


A Winner for Three Years ! 


More campers and tourists are using the famous 
Dickeybird-Kamper tent every year. 
tional VALUE and durability, coupled with 
Dickey patented devices which eliminate the 
center pole, allow more room, give greater com- 
fort, and permit the tent to be QUICKLY 


ERECTED, 


center national 


Dickeybird-Kamper. 


to the newcomer. 


interest 


Excep- 


in the 


There is no tent like the 
Dickeybird-Kamper! In a field of its own, it ap- 
peals to pioneer camper and tourist as well as 
From a dollar and cent view- 
point, itis a remarkable ECONOMY. This year 
can be a wonderful OUTDOOR YEAR for you, 
if right now you’ll ask your dealer for a demon- 
stration of the Dickeybird-Kamper—or, write 
us, using the coupon below, for full details. 


The DICKEY MEG. Co. 
1135-15-17 Ontario Street 


Toledo, Ohio 
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Write for Dickeybird-Kamper Literature! 


Learn the details of its construction. Plan 


Get the facts about this famous tent. 
your vacation now, and plan it with a Dickeybird-Kamper tent—for 100% 


tion. 
Name 
Street 


City 


Has NO 
Center 


Pole! 


Won't 
Blow 


Down! 
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The car must be in perfect working or- 
der. Look particularly well to the condi- 
tion of tires; have an adequate repair kit 
for tires and working parts of the car 
closely inspected. We have discarded our 
tow rope; we have one of the handy vul- 
canizers with the special heat and patch 
units which puts on a hot repair that “stays 
put”; a bottle of distilled water is carried 
for the battery. Check over the tool box 
to see that nothing is missing. In high 
altitudes and on the desert use a vaporizer, 
and also for the desert carry the extra 
large gas and water containers. 

The gasoline pressure stove is in uni- 
versal use today—an indispensable in auto 
camp craft. Manufacturers are emphasiz- 
ing the inclusion of a baker with these 
stoves, for they not only do fine bakery 
but help to disseminate the heat when cold 


weather hits camp. About the only thing 
to check over with the gas stove is to see 
that all connections are tight and that the 
rough knocks of travel have not loosened 
any joints or seams in the tank which 
would allow gas to escape. 

There is a growing interest in autocamp 
trips the year around and a consequent in- 
terest shown in the type of stove burning 
wood and used inside the tent which would 
vield plenty of heat for the tent and like- 
wise supply cookery needs. These stoves 


are collapsible and take up little room; the 


pipe is telescopic and the only alteration 
in the tent is to cut a hole in the roof and 
insert a fireproof ring. 

The open fire grate is indispensable for 
those who want any open camp fire—one 
end and the sides of this grate are closed 
and direct the heat where you want it. 





(ORO) 


For baking both on this grate and the col- 
lapsible wood burning stove one of the 
reflecting bakers set up to the stove side is 
quite sufficient. 

For the cooking and dining kit the com- 
plete running board luncheonette has been 
worked out to complete satisfaction. Com- 
partments for the nesting cook kit of alum- 
inum, the stove and food are provided. 
Some of these outfits even have a table 
and room for folding chairs. The basket 
or running board type of refrigerator is 
in great popularity and the new iceless 
refrigerator worked out on the evaporation 
principle is successful. As a rule we car- 
ried last season enough food for but two 
day’s traveling in the middle west. If 
going into the west and far from supply 
points we would carry a week’s supply of 
food. 


Camp Stove Baking 


rENHERE was the time when camping— 
| particularly motor camping—began to 

take its place as one of America’s 
great outdoor sports, that the old-time, 
“back to nature” camper boo-hooed the idea 
of a camp-stove and ridiculed the modernly 
equipped vacationist as a “tin can camper.” 
Yet, notwithstanding the caveman vicissi- 
tudes of the old-timer, you did not find 
him packing a muzzle-loading flint-lock 
cutting his fly-rod from a tamarack or 
willow sapling. Oh, no! He selected his 
$250 shotgun after carefully studying its 
ballistic qualities; his $75 fly-rod after 
long deliberation over its “balance” and 
“action”; but mention camp-stove to him 
and he would puff up with indignation at 
the mere suggestion that he was a “tin 
can camper.” He cooked his meals over 
an open fire in “the great open spaces,” 
and a smutty coffee pot and grease-covered 
frying pan hob-nobbed with his $250 gun 
and $75 fly-rod. 

Just as the motor bus has replaced the 
four-in-hand stagecoach; the high-powered 
rifle replaced the cross-bow ; so the modern 
camp-stove has replaced the open fire, with 





SEW with ASBESTOS 





Plate No.1 


By Dick Cole 


its smut and ashes and smoke. Yet, with 
the thousands of camp-stoves in use, few 
owners are getting the maximum utility 
from them. Many still look upon them the 
same as upon a gas-plate in a furnished 
room apartment—as something good 
enough to boil the coffee and fry the spuds 
and_ bacon. 

A camping trip should afford two things: 
recreation and health. Health is con- 
trolled by three factors: fresh air, exercise 
and diet. A properly balanced diet is 
often neglected by the camper. The most 
common camp bill-o’-fare is canned beans 
and bacon, or bacon and canned beans, 
with sometimes fried fish or greasy flap- 
jacks served as a choice delicacy. It is 
fried this, and fried that, with little vari- 
ation. You wouldn’t think of living on a 
constant fried food diet at home. Why do 
so in camp? Wild strawberry pie, baked 
mountain trout, graham muffins with wild 


honey, scalloped mushrooms, gooseberry 
tart... all of these palate-tickling dain- 


ties are available to the user of a camp- 
stove, with an oven attachment. 

So, brother camper, if you haven’t an 
oven with your camp-stove, by all means 
get one. And you, Mr. Prospective Camper, 
when you buy your paraphernalia for that 
glorious camping trip next season, insist 
on a camp-stove with an oven attachment. 
Spend a few more cents and find out liter- 
ally “what a whale of a difference a few 
cents can make.” 


QO F COURSE there are a few tricks to 
camp-stove baking. Just as a house- 
wife must “feel out” a new gas range to 
get the “go” of it—to be sure of always 
turning out light, fluffy biscuits and a cake 
without a crater hole in the center—so 
one must learn the tricks of a camp-stove 
oven. 

Undoubtedly many amateur camp bakers 
have been disappointed with the erratic re- 
sults obtained from their camp-stove oven. 
This can usually be traced to the irregular, 
uneven heating of the oven itself. A camp- 
stove is used in the open air—not in a 
closed, draught-proof room as the gas oven 
at home—and, because of the thinness of 
the sheet metal of the oven and the large 
surface exposed, it radiates its heat very 
rapidly, particularly if a cold wind is 
blowing. This variable heat radiation must 
be overcome before dependable baking can 
be had. 


A very satisfactory way to heat-insulate 
the oven is to make a hood of asbestos 


cloth to fit over it. (See Figure 1). Use 
asbestos cloth—not sheet. This can be ob- 
tained from any mill supply house or heat- 
ing engineering contractor. The pattern 
of this hood can very easily be computed. 
The joining edges should be sewn with 
asbestos cord or flexible copper wire, ex- 
cept those beneath the oven door, which are 
“snapped” together with “jiffy” auto cur- 
tain fasteners. This hood serves the same 
purpose to the camp-stove oven as a pad- 
ded “cozy” does to the tea-pot of an Eng- 
lish hostess. 

Now, we’re heat insulated! But before 
the best results can be obtained, the flame 
from the burners must be controlled and 
diverted, or it will strike directly on the 
bottom of the baking tins and “burnt on 
the bottom” biscuits or cake will result. 
The makers of the stove usually supply a 
“flame spreader” or “baffle plate” to remedy 
this fault. But a much better way is to 
place tin pie-plates, partly filled with dry 
sand, over the burners. (Don’t use alum- 
inum plates; they will melt.) The sand 
absorbs heat from the burners and then 
radiates it evenly. (See Figure 2). 

Now we're ready to bake. Make sure 





there is ample gas in the fuel tank. Have 
of ie ae 
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Plate No. 2 
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both burners burning evenly—I suggest | 


about half “on’—let the oven heat for five 
minutes, then put in the biscuits..... 
or cake or muffins or custard. Bake them 
just as you would at home. 


MM particular note of how high the 
L burners were set. You may find, 
after your first baking attempt, that you 
require more or, perhaps, less heat for best 
results. A little experimenting will decide 
the exact flame necessary for best results, 
and thereafter it can always be maintained, 
regardless of the weather conditions, thanks 
to the asbestos insulation. 

After you have “learned” your oven, 
hen any baked food is available to you 
right in camp: pies, muffins, custard, ham, 
fish, ete. 

Lo you like barbecued meat? Then try 
this. When roasting meat—or poultry, 
came or fish—mix a few hard-wood chips 





with the sand in the pie-plates. This will | 


vive a delightful barbecue flavor to the 


meat. Use beech, birch, maple, oak or | 
hickory—in fact, hickory nut shells; or 


walnut or butternut shells—afford a very 
savory smoke. But pine, spruce, hemlock, 
balsam are not so good—too tarry. 

Did you know you could smoke-cure 
fish in a camp stove oven? Youcan. The 
process follows: 

First, catch the fish! Clean and soak 
over night in a medium brine solution. In 
the morning wipe them thoroly dry and 
suspend them in top part of the oven. It 
will be necessary to punch several holes 
in the oven to support the cross-rod but 
this will do no harm. (See Figure 2. In- 
sert. ) 

Now mix a quantity of hardwood chips 
—or nut shells, if they are to be had—with 
the sand, and, after the chips are smoking 
freely, turn the flame low, just sufficient 
to keep them smoldering. Smoke for four 
or five hours. And then you will have as 
delicious smoked fish as ever tickled your 
palate. And you-can take a few home with 


you and smack your lips over them months | 


later. 

But, take notice! The game laws of 
some states prohibits the curing of game 
fish. The purpose of this law is to dis- 
courage “pot-fishing” and commercialism 
in game fish. It is obvious, however, that 
no one would go into the smoked fish 


business with only a camp-stove oven as | 


a smoke-house. If one were to preserve, 
solely for his own use, not more than a day 
limit catch, it appears to me that the spirit 
of the law is not violated. Let your con- 
science be your guide! Remember, tho, 
that a true sportsman obeys the law in fact 
and spirit. 

I suggest that you do a little pre-season 
experimenting with your camp-stove oven. 
Make the asbestos hood, procure the pie- 
tins and then put “friend wife” on the 
job and next summer you won't play havoc 
with your digestion from a perpetual diet 
of beans and bacon—or bacon and beans. 





Making and Using a First 
Aid Kit 
A knowledge of the veriest principles 
| oi first aid for vacation emergencies is 
| 4 solemn responsibility. Once you come 
lace to face with an accident which en- 
dangers the life of yourself or a companion 
you will realize how indispensable is this 
ability to meet emergencies, for you will 
have to act at once, usually before a doctor 
arrives; you may save life, at least may 
; Prevent minor emergencies from leading to 
| Complications of grave importance. 
First aid does not rival the physician but 
takes his place as an emergency measure. 
ou should be prepared. Get together an 
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Kampkookery is an interest- 
ing hand bookon motor camp- 
ing, containing many _o 
hints you won't find else- 
where. Sent free on request. 









Complete Gas Qooking. 


Heating. Lighting 


Service 


for Homes without City Gas 


‘(AMERICAN 
2 e-@ Appliances @~o 





The gas range for 
the outodoor chef 


There is no dish the out-o’door chef cannot 
produce, for when he works with Kampkook, 
his stove bakes, broils and cooks just as rapidly 
and as perfectly as a city gas range. 


b 
5 






Crisp bacon, hot biscuits, baked potatoes, are 
his specialty and they are ready almost as soon as camp is made, for 
Kampkook gets on the job without fuss or trouble—set up and 


going full tilt in two minutes. 


Kampkook burns common gasoline, has built-in oven and heater, 


built-in pump and funnel. 


The folding windshield makes it 


weather-proof and when it is chilly it doubles as a tent or cottage 
heater. No wonder it is the choice of more than a million campers. 


Kampkook is made in five popular models; sold by good 
dealers everywhere. Write for folder showing the full line. 





Incorporated 


Oaxtanp, Caur, 


ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 
New York, N. Y. 


American Gas Machine Co. 


American Gas Macume Co., Inc. 
Dept. D. 4, AtBertT Lea, Minn. 


full particulars about American 











It Came from Abercrombie’s 


E KNOWS equipment—the guide whose 
letters you so enjoy, he sees the best, and 


often has it. That is why we receive so many 
orders from sportsmen for duplicates of 
what their guides use. The time is here for 
selecting your Abercrombie’s equipment. Full 
stocks and prompt deliveries. For more than 
30 years we have supplied sportsmen their 
best equipment, and specialized in outfitting 
exploring expeditions. In your Abercrombie’s 
kit you get the highest practical utility. You 
get dependability backed by those 30 years of 
Abercrombie’s leadership. And you get the 
right prices, with our guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. Write me personally about your trip. Our 
exceptional facilities and our advice—when re- 
quested—assure you the very best of camp 
outfitting service. Ask for complete Catalog- 
Manual—FREE. 
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Represented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 


The Original Camp Outfitting Abercrombies 


Dept. OL-2 311 Broadway, New York 








Plan NOW 


Your Tours 
and Camp 
Improvements 


“Old-timers” will tell you 
that it’s the Comfort and 
Dependability of the 
“Gold Medal” they pack that determines 
the rest they get and fun they have. 


THIS BOOK 


Write for 24-page Free Book. Learn about 
‘“Gold Medal’’— the original and only 
complete line of cots; single and double 
steel beds; colored lacquered chairs, stools, 
tables, etc., for Camp and Home. 


Gold Medal C. F. Mfg. Co. 
1739 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 


‘GoLD MEDAL 


TRADE MARK REC VS PAT OFF 


Folding Furniture 


The Recognized Standard 
FOR HOME FOR CAMP 
























NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 

Shirts, Pants, Boots; 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents} 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
Government’s sacrifice saveg 
u money. Write for copy, 







Dept. 303 Richmond, ¥: a, 


and artificial respiration in drowning. 





efficient first aid kit and know how to use 
it. 

A handbook of first aid has been pre- 
pared on the basis of the experience of 
many well known hunters, campers and 
fishermen and doctors who are outdoor 
enthusiasts. This data has been secured 
thru questions sent out. The booklet treats 
of the kit necessary for average use for 
medical as well as surgical care, lists the 
units needed and which may be secured 
at any drug store, and accompanying this 
book is a blue print showing graphically 
how to care for bleeding, fractures and dis- 
locations, foreign body in the eye, treating 
snake bite, removing fishhook from flesh, 
The 


| blue print and first aid book are available. 


| 
| 





Send 50 cents in stamps to Outdoor Life 
and Recreation, 1824 Curtis Street, Denver, 
Colo., and ask for Blue Print No. 5 on 
“Assembling a First Aid Kit and Its Uses.” 





Camp Kit Blue Prints 


Making your own equipment for the dif- 
ferent kinds of camping is an interesting 
handicraft and it goes a long way towards 
keeping the vacation expenses down to a 
minimum. We have had several experts 
and well known outdoormen work out a 
series of blue prints showing plainly how 
to make useful camp items, and the meth- 
ods of trail craft, and each blue print is 
accompanied by printed instructions giv- 
ing every needful detail in construction. 
You can get these blue prints and direc- 
tions by sending 50 cents in stamps for 
each and denoting the number and title 


| of the blue print you want, to Outdoor 


Life and Recreation, 1824 Curtis Street, 


Denver, Colo. 
BLuE PrINTS 
1. How to make the 
use with stove.) 
to make the 
How to make a pack sack. 
4. How to make a down sleeping bag and robe. 
Assembling a first aid kit. (With 
tion book.) 
6. The pack horse outfit. 
ness, saddle, etc.) 


Amazon-winter tent (for 


How hikers’ shelter tent. 


instruc- 


(Hitches, pack har- 


7. Making a _ collapsible wood-burning camp 
stove. 

8. How to make a fire-place. 

9. How to use balloon silk in camp. 


10. Making moccasins. (Also tanning methods.) 

11. Leather working for the outdoorsman. 

How to make a log cabin. 

13. How to make the recreation board shanty. 

14. Field taxidermy. (Preparing trophies in the 
field.) 

15. How to make a camp radio. 

Camp craft methods. 


The National Authority ie on Automobile Camping 


Upsetting the Bunk 
H. H. Hildebrandt 


ENCLOSE a snapshot of the buzz 

wagon and part of the gang on our 

return trip from the East last sum- 
mer. I want you to particularly notice 
the arrangement of the camping para- 
phernalia, for a lot of boys seem to think 
that luggage either on the front bumper 
or on top of the car is indicative of a 
“non compus mentis’ camper. 

In the first place, I’m driving a big 
six which will weigh close to 4,000 pounds 
without passengers or equipment, but 
when you pile four grown people and two 
wiggly kids into it you simply haven't 
room for any camp stuff. You gotta keep 
a cup handy and some junk to amuse the 
children; usually they have sweaters 
early in the morning which are discarded 
later on, and we found that to have any 
room at all it was necessary to keep the 
camping stuff entirely outside the car. 

We used two light-weight steel beds 
and four double kapok mattresses in ad- 
dition to the regular blankets, etc. Have 
a heavy umbrella tent which makes a 
nice sized bundle strapped on the right: 
hand running board, with the poles and 
the two steel beds on the front bumper. 
Then I made me a large trunk which 
fastens on the rear, holding our clothes, 
etc. Coming around to the left side of 
the car, I have a 3%4-gallon iceless re- 
frigerator and water carrier, and a hand- 
built kitchen cupboard which contains all 
the cooking and eating equipment includ- 
ing the stove. This arrangement enables 
us to use three of the four doors—and 
I ask you as one pilgrim to another, if 
we didn’t use the front bumper, wher’n’ell 
would we carry the stuff? 

Now about the heating proposition. 

In the first place I’ve equipped the bus- 
with an aeroplane type motometer with 
the bulb entering the upper radiator hose 
and the dial on the dash, graduated by 
degrees, so that I knew every minute just 
exactly what the temperature of the water 
was. 


E started out and got five miles on 
the way when the radiator began to 
get ready to boil. I’d had the carbon 
cleaned out and the whole motor and car 
checked up, of course, before I left. Upon 
investigation I found that the fan belt 
was slipping to beat the band and this, 
with a very hot day, heavy load and rough 
roads with lots of loose gravel, was caus- 
ing overheating. I immediately tightened 
the belt and we had no more trouble un- 
til we got into the mountains along the 
Kanahwha Valley, and boy, howdy! by 
that time the sun was so hot you could 
hardly hold your hand on a fender. 
She started to perk. I got out and slung 
the junk that I had carried on the front 
bumper to the front fender, thinking that 
possibly it would help. After she 
cooled off we jogged along and found 
that it made absolutely no difference 
whatever whether the load was in front 
or not. By the way, I had cleaned all the 
bees, millers, grasshoppers and_ caked 
mud out of the radiator before we went, 
also took off the license plate and attached 
it to the floor of the bumper as you will 
note. So I tightened up the belt agai! 
restrapped the luggage on the front end 
and, being still bothered with overheat- 
ing, I bought and installed a fabric belt 
which kept the motor cooled below the 
boiling point but not quite cool enoug! 
to suit me. I liked it better between 170’ 
and 180° rather than between 180° and 
boiling. So I bought myself a 10-cent cat 
of pine tar which effectually stopped al 
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fan belt slipping and I had no more | 
trouble. 

In order to keep our front feet cool and 
to help during the extremely hot weather 
on hard pulls, I slipped the hood on both 
sides of the motor to the outside of the 
catches, thus giving the fan a chance to 
throw all the hot air to the outside 
quickly. This worked fine—didn’t rattle 
nor nothin’ until one afternoon when we 
got caught in one of those sudden thun- 
der showers about half way up a 1400- 
foot climb. Like a dunce, I thought I 
could beat the rain to camp and left the 


: ?, ff: 
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hood raised as it shows in the picture. | 
Man alive, when the storm hit, that hood | 


made the most perfect funnel you ever 
saw, ran all the water right down on top 
of the motor and we quit doing business 
in a hurry! It rained so hard that I 
couldn’t get out and lower the hood, so 
there we sat. I saw other cars even with 
the hoods where they belonged just 
naturally quit when that rain hit, but it 
let up in about fifteen minutes and as 
soon as the motor dried off a little we were 
on our way again. 

We happened to hit Washington, D. C. 
during that extremely hot spell when it 
was 103 in the shade. And talking with 
other campers I found that they all had 
some trouble in keeping their motors cool. 
That stunt of raising the hood helps, be- 
lieve me. 


TOT knowing much about gasoline 
LN mileage, I was interested in check- 
ing up on this trip and found that in 
approximately 2,000 miles of all kinds of 
driving, over the Alleghenies and Blue 
Ridge Mountains and back, thru some of 
the durndest detours a man ever drove, 
we actually averaged 14.9 miles to the 
gallon, which ain’t so bad, considering. 

That extra 3% gallons of water car- 
ried in the refrigerator often came in 
mighty handy. There was always plenty 


to fill the radiator if it was needed. Com- | 


ing down one steep hill a brake band 
started to smoke and in a jiffy I had a 
quart of water right on it. If the kids 
want a drink or Dad wants to wash his 
hands there is water handy. I’ve used 
this durn thing for two years and it seems 
to be in as good shape as the day I 
bought it. And besides, it does keep but- 
ter, eggs, meat, etc. cool and edible. 
When you pull into camp late, it lets the 
women folks go right to getting supper 
instead of waiting for the men folks to 
tote a bucket of water. My wife swears 
by it—and I’ve never sworn at it—yet. 
You'll notice that I carry all the 
bedding in a roll on top of the bus. 
Frankly, I like it better there than any 
other place, for when you get ready to 
make camp all you do is to slide off the 
whole business, unlace the waterproof 
cover and there’s all your mattresses, 
Dlankets, mnightgowns, bathrobes and 
whatevers! Drag or carry it close to the 
tent and the kids will have it all inside 
ina jiffy. Also mighty nice to pack up 
in the morning, and insofar as I know it 
makes no difference upon wind resistance. 
This outfit weighs close to 60 pounds 
and it takes two of us to sling it up on 





BROOKS’ New 
woO-WAyY TENT 
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An Absolutely New and Practical ‘Poleless’’ Tent by BROOKS, 


Originator of the Popular|Brooks ‘‘Square Umbrella’’ Tents 


LOW PRICED—light—compact—service- 
able—confortable. Easily and quickly 
erected. One man handles with ease. 
Affords full protection from the ele- 
ments. 

Developed by BROOKS to fill the in- 
creasing demand for a square tent with- 
out center pole but avoiding excessive 
weight and bulk and laborious handling 
in camp. No center pole to obstruct in- 
side space. All work of erection done 
from OUTSIDE the tent. 

The “TWO-WAY” Tent may, however, 
be used WITH center pole if desired, BROOKS’ FAMOUS “SQUARE UMBRELLA” 
three bottom sections of steel tubing TENT 
frame serving as_ pole. Collapsible 
wooden frame in eaves remains in place 
at all times and folds up with tent. tc gg ig sce rs og Mit 

Made of durable, rainproof green cloth, With z viene en - sate = sekly 
with awning that lowers to form wide pote ‘de. YOUR wen de png oe 
cloth door. ONE SIZE ONLY—9%x9% shelter anywhere anytime and ‘avoid the risk 
ft. Height at center, 7 ft., 8 in.; at of sleeping where hundreds of all sorts of 
eaves, 6 ft., 2 in.; 4% ft. square at eaves. people may have slept before you. 


BROOKS TENT & AWNING COMPANY 


TeNce ers 1659 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colorado 





Two sizes—7x9 ft. and 9xIii ft.—Khaki color only 


Ask your Dealer about BROOKS Tents or 





















the top every morning, but that’s the 
only disadvantage it has. Never had any 
‘rouble with dust or rain getting in under 
hi the cost of the case was very | 
Small. 
















WHEN it comes to proper fastening of 
the front bumber luggage, well, it is 
so easy that I scarcely pay any attention | 
to it any more after I once strap it on. I | 
made a board platform which fits on the 
bumper bar as you see; used two running 
board clamps, one at each end, and | 












Mention Outdoor Life when writing 
Advertisers 








Travel Where 


You Please! 


‘Take a high-eneed ZAGELMEYER 
&* AUTO CAMP TRAILER with you this 4 

year on your omnes a. Fyne penne THE Gl K & CAMP 
to any make of car. Travels easily at any i 
vate Carries all luggage. Requires no NEW TRAILER 
unpacking. Just raise the canvas cover 
and your sleeping quarters are ready— 
rainproof ana mosquito proof—beds off the 
ground. All the luxuries of home—electric 
light, kitchenette, ice box, tables, etc. 
Extra tent and canopy easily attached if 
needed for large camping party. 

SPECIAL PRICES NOW! 

Send for FREE CATALOG of Trailers and Camp- 
ing Vehicles now offered at special 
low prices for a limited time. 





Absolutely the finest camp 
equipment offered the 
motor tourist 
















Write for Literature 


E. P. GILKISON & SONS COMPANY 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


























LINCOLN Folding Furniture 
Insures Camping Pleasure 


Make your camping trip thorough- 
ly enjoyable with LINCOLN Fold- 
ing Furniture. Full sized bed, chairs, 
table and stools. Rigid all-metal 
construction and special leg-bracing 
give strength, durability and light 
weight. No loose parts to misplace. 
folds compactly in 30 sec Fits 
snugly in the load. Handiest and 
erviceable you can buy. Ex- 
prefer them. 
equipment 


most 
perienced campers 
LINCOLN 
LINCOLN Auto Kitchenettes at 
your Or. write today, for 
beautifully illustrated 


dealer’s 


new, free, 


catalog 


McGREW MACHINE CO. 
1107 No. 22nd St., Lincoln, Neb. 


INCOL V 


Tourists Favor; te 












For Y Your TENT or 
awnings specify 


and JNSIST on 


watex 


THE name Vivatex guarantees you the most efficient water 
repellent and mildew proof treatment. You will get a 
good hone st tent, devoid of chalk, ochre or other temporary 


REPELLENT 








PATENTED 
1648 433 


loading Light, strong, durable, dry, never greasy or stiff. 
Tell your dealer or tentmaker He can supply Vivatex 
tents in Green, Khaki or ‘Nz atural” W hite, that will give 


you real service. For folder telling about the best tent and 
awning fabrics, please write to us. 


Metakloth Company, Inc. Box 401 Lodi, New Jersey 








For Campers! 
THE PERFECT CAN OPENER 


T LAST—a can 
opener which 
works neatly and 
instantly with- 
out possibility 
of eut fingers. 
When you're 
tired and hun- 
gry and your 
gang is yelling for 
‘chow’ — that’s no 
time to wrestle with 
an old-style opener. 
There’s a heap of 
satisfaction in quick- 
ly, easily removing 
the top of any ean. 
a fire or gasoline 
tove, before the fire 
is hot, the cans for 
the whole crowd are 
ready. 


e . 

New Price—50c postpaid 
Vices SALES of this patented opener 

are enabling us to reduce its price to 50 
cents and advertise it nationally. It is safe 
—rolling the sharp edge and turning it under, 
away from the fingers. It is neat—cutting 
out the top of the can, without spilling. It 
is simple—requiring less strength than an 
ordinary opener. It is durable—the duller 
the knife becomes, the better it works. It 
is guaranteed—any imperfect opener willing- | 
ly replaced. 


Mail the Coupon Today 








Campers’ Supply Co., Box 1536, Denver, Colo. t 

Gentlemen: For the enclosed 50c, send your can-opener, | 
i postpaid, 1 
5 OTT eee ee ie eee e's hewee = 
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Breaking camp. 





















Note how the load is distributed, and that the hehdina 1s stowed on 


top of the car. 


strap up from the back, 
once clear around the load and then down 
to the buckle, which makes it almost im- 
possible to sideslip or work loose. Of 
course, I strapped the beds in_ their 
boxes, put straps around the bundle of 
tent poles and then lashed the whole 
bundle with one long strap in the middle. 
As I said, I pay no attention to it except 


to check up once in a while to see for 
sure that it isn’t working loose, and I 
can easily do that while driving as one 


end is always visible and a glance would 
show if it was working loose. But with 


three separate straps the chances are 
slight. Whenever we stop on the trip, I 


do make it a practice to go around the 
car and see that everything is riding all 
right, that clamps have not loosened or 
straps slipped—but that’s just plain horse 


sense. On our trip last summer with 
Friend Wife, our two boys and an eld- 
erly couple who had never done much 
camping, we got along perfectly—ate well, 


slept well, and those folks -are ready 
to go again. Of course, my tent is 
large, plenty of room for two doubl 


beds .with the boys sleeping on the floor 
at either side or the head or foot, which- 
ever is preferred. It has a very heavy) 
canvas floor, altho one night on very 
soft ground after a rain I did place small 
boards under the feet of the beds. Tak- 
ing it by and large, we camped with all 
the ease of staying home and that suits 
everyone. 

By the way, when is someone going to 
come along with a tent having a venti- 
later at the top? Like the old army 
pyramidals. That ought to be a knockout. 
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Highway Accidents 


By Charles M. Upham 


Director, - 


VERY forty-one seconds someone is 

either killed or injured in highway 

accidents in the United States. Dur- 
ing the five years ending with 1927 the 
staggering total of approximately 3,446,370 
persons were reported injured and 114,879 
killed in traffic calamities, most of which 
were avoidable. The annual casualty toll 
of highway accidents is more than twice 
as great as the entire number suffered by 
the nation’s forces in the World War. 


American Road Builders’ Association 


The registration of automobiles in th 
United States continues to increase. Th 
hazards of the streets and highways ar 
receiving a similar impetus, and if the loss 
of life continues its climb, highway acc! 
dents will soon be costing the United States 
30,000 lives each year, in addition to ap- 
proximately 900,000 casualties. That is om 
a basis of 30 casualties necessitating med! 
cal attention to every death, as estimat a 
after careful study by Colonel A. B. 





automobile ; 


hazard. 


aid in every practical way. 


Address 


Sign and return to 


D. C., and receive 





PLEDGE 


NOWING that suffering, sorrow, and unhappiness usually follow street 
and highway accidents, I will cooperate in an effort to avoid them by 
using courtesy and caution at all times, and especially when driving an 

I will observe traffic regulations and drive my car so that it may 
be controlled and stopped within a safe distance. 

I will instruct all persons in my employ and urge others to use courtesy 

and caution at all times and never exercise haste to the point of creating a 


I endorse the movement for Greater Highway 


The above I promise upon my honor. 


American Road Builders’ 
Membership Card free. 


Safety and will lend my 


Sign ee 


Association, Washington, 
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Sportsmen Who Enjoyed 
the STAYNLESS °:22"— 




























| —will welcome the announcement of Staynless guns. They found they did not have to clean 
Center Fire Cartridges. They liked the Stayn- their guns each time they shot and, naturally, 
less .22 Rim Fire Cartridges introduced last year. they hoped that they could some day have this 
They found that nothing of the old-time Win- same improvement in their center fire cartridges. 


chester accuracy or dependability had been lost 


in producing this new type of non-corrosive car- And now they are here. Winchester has de- 


t 
tridge. They found a cartridge which could veloped and proved them and we are now glad 
neither rust nor pit their rifle barrels—a car- indeed to introduce the first of these additional fe 
tridge which, in consequence, would long pre- lines of Winchester Staynless Metallic Ammuni- . 
serve the life and shooting qualities of favorite tion. 
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WINCHESTER STAYNLESS CENTER FIRE CARTRIDGES 


The shooting qualities of Staynless .22 Rim Fire Ammunition have been thoroughly estab- 
lished, and now we offer Winchester Staynless Center Fire Cartridges, loaded with smokeless | 






powder and non-corrosive priming mixture, in the following popular calibers—.25-20 Win. 
Lead; .25-20 Win. S. P.; .25-20 Win. Superspeed; .25-35 Win. S. P.; .30 Win. S. P.; 30 Win. 
Superspeed; .32 Win. Lead; .32 Win. S. P.; .32 Win. Superspeed; .32 Win. Special S. P.; .32 
Smith and Wesson Lead; .32 Smith and Wesson Long Lead; .32 Colt N. P.; .303 British Soft 
Point; .32-40 Win. S. P.; .38 Short Colt; .38 Colt N. P.; .38 Colt Special; .38 Smith and Wes- 
son Lead; .38 Smith and Wesson Special Lead; .38 Long Colt; .45 Colt; .45 Auto Colt F. P.; 
.405 Win. F. P.; .405 Win. S. P. Additional calibers of Winchester Staynless Center Fire 
Ammunition will be brought into production and placed upon the market as rapidly as possible. 


WINCHESTER LESTAYN RIM FIRE CARTRIDGES (owirn 


Another new departure—a complete line of .22 Rim Fire Cartridges loaded with Lesmok sp 
powder for greatest accuracy in target shooting. Now offered with this same non-corrosive ye 
priming mixture—a combination which reduces rusting and pitting to the minimum. (No ef 
change, however, will be made in the super-accurate target cartridges—Winchester Precision “a 
75 and Precision 200.) ne’ 


WINCHESTER STAYNLESS RIM FIRE CARTRIDGES §— 


The Winchester Staynless .22 Rim Fire Smokeless Powder Cartridges, which everywhere 
proved so popular with sportsmen, are now available in a complete line. a 


YOUR DEALER WILL BE GLAD TO SHOW YOU=- - 


—this entire range of Winchester Staynless and Lestayn Ammunition—sure-firing, non-corrd- 
sive primed cartridges for a wide variety of shooting purposes. Write today for our latest 
book—""The Game—The Gun—The Ammunition”—which suggests the type of gun and am- 
munition to employ for different kinds of game. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 

















ber of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and Director of the Hoover Confer- 
ence. Such an alarming toll will not occur 
if present plans materialize. The constant 
education and regulation of pedestrians and 
motorists will have reduced the hazards 
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to a minimum, and eliminated the habitual | 
carelessness which is now the chief obstacle | 


to public safety. 

The cooperation of motorist and pedes- 
trian in behalf of public safety can save 
thousands of lives during the next few 
years. Only when that cooperation is freely 
given will the hazards of the highway be 
cut to a minimum. 


Ninety-five per cent of all accidents are | 


the result of failure of the human machine 
rather than faulty mechanism or engineer- 
ing. No amount of rules and regulations 
will eliminate these accidents unless they 
are embodied as a portion of the simple 
code of courtesy and caution. Every indi- 
vidual, adult and child, is urged by the 
American Road Builders’ Association to 
participate in a general movement in behalf 
of highway safety, and he may express his 
desire and intention to do so by signing the 
pledge printed below. Upon returning this 
signed pledge to the offices of the organi- 
zation at Washington, D. C., a membership 
card in the Highway Safety Club will be 
furnished free of charge to be kept as a 
permanent reminder of responsibility. 





Tent for Knapsack Tours 


This is a sleeping tent with a front wall 
which can be extended out to allow the 
heat from a reflector fire built in front to 
be thrown to the back wall of the tent and 
down upon the bed. It is an adaptation of 
the “A” or wedge tent but with the ends 


augmented with an extra piece so that | 








the interior of the tent is cozy from wind | 


an wet when the awning is extended. Being 
a sleeping tent in common with all hike 
tents, head room is sacrificed. The front 
is covered with a mosquito proof netting; 





there is a window in either end with a 
special flap which allows air to come in 
vet keeps wet out. The tent can be sus- 
pended between poles at either end of the 


ridge or the ridge rope can be tied to | 








trees. A new feature of this tent is the | 
new Du Pont fabric which is as finely | 
woven as balloon silk, much sturdier and 

just as light, brown in color, and 


vaterproofed by a new process which ren- 
ders it absolutely water- and mildew-proof 
and more durable. The floor space meas- 
ures 58 x 65 inches; the height from 
ground to ridge is 48 inches, and the roof 
extension from ridge to edge of awning is 
38 inches. Weight, 5 pounds. The tent 
is unusually well constructed by one of the 
est firms in business and was designed 
by probably the foremost authority on 
Nag tours in the country and after 
he had tried out on wilderness trips all | 
known makes and styles of light weight 
tents. 
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FREE ARMS! 


Slip your arms intoa new 











TRADE MARK 


PIVOT SLEEVE 
Coat —and you’re 
ready for action! 
























Sipe" ourcaat 
ap your arm 
-Thesleevesgive 
“'youldts of play andagood 
easy swing with no binding 
OF tugging on the arms. 


it has plenty of pockets, both large 
Fond small, and is made of the well- 
_ known rainproofed DUXBAK cloth. 
See this coat ‘at your local dealer or send 
_ for it direct. Our catalog of “SER VICEABLE 
CLOTHES”’ for Life in the Open will ee 
be sent upon request. 


UTICA DUXBAK CORP. 
Utica New York 



















UTICA DUXBAK CORP. 
41 Noyes St., Utica, N.Y. 


Please send me copy of ““SSERVICEABLE CLOTHES”’and 
tell me where I can purchase DUXBAK CLOTHING. 





Name ? 
Address - 
City — 





























You're comfortable no matter aes hard 
it blows or rains and you will stay com- 
fortable through any storm in a Red Top 
Tent. They just can’t be blown down. 
There’s a type of tent for every trip 


WM. H. VANDERHERCHEN, Inc. 


Dept. R. 12, Emerald St. & Hart Lane 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


| id 1 Top Tents 

















STALKING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN AFRICA—By Marius Maxwell. The author 
spent many months in Africa for the purpose of photographing animals in their native haunts, 
and this book is a record on his adventures while capturing the photographs, together with 77 
most extraordinary illustrations. On this trip no animal was shot except for food or to save 
human lives. The photographs which the author secured are wonderful. 311 pages; $9.25 


postpaid. OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 
door service, mod- 
eled to fit the hand 
with a sure, easy grip 
— pointed to find its 
| nora An aguas om ge 

o follow through. Just the 
bnife you need for cutting your way 
through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing any of the other 
innumerable jobs a sportsman asks a knife to do, 
No. 49—Leather Beatin, ( 4% inch blade, 

with Leather Sheath 


$2. 
He.8 ee. Stag Handle, 44 in inch won 
Leather Sheath $3.0 





MARBLES 


OUTING EQUIPMENT 


**For Every Hour in the Open’’ 





m@ Size of 10 

4 gauge shell. 
Absolutely 
water-proof 
Ma Holds sev- 
gy eral ada 

supply. 

Price 60c 





Marbie’s Products are sold by most good dealers 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


48 pages. Handy pocket 
size. Shows the complete 
Marble line. 


571 Delta Ave., 
Gladstone, Mich., U. S.A. 


West 
Canadian Distributor: 
R. H. Conley 

405A Travelers’ Bldg. 
Vinnipeg % , 
Western Distributors: 4% oe af Pas 
McDonald & Lin- OSS eo 
forth, 737 Call ed & 

Bldg.,San Fran- os ys oF y 


cisco, Calif. 4? 4 











| 
SAVE $3 TO $5) 


Buy direct from maker 
We pay postage on every | 
shipment. All models and | 
sizes. Every pair guaran- 
teed. Men's sizes, $6.80 to 
$8.50. Women’s sizes, $6.10 
to $7.30. Children’s sizes, 
34.70 to $6.80. 
AMERICAN SNOW SHOE CO., Inc. 

Walter F. Tubbs, Pres. Dept.B North Adams, Mass. 


End Pile Torture 


New Internal Treatment Will Do It 
No Suffering—No D 


SEND FOR FREE TRIAL 


Try the new Page Combination Treat- 
ment with internal tablets and all pain and 
suffering from Itching, Bleeding, Blind or Pro- 
tuding Piles quickly stops. They heal inter- 
nally—the correct way—because this new 
treatment removes their cause. Write today 
for Free Test Package—it costs you nothing; 
the Page Method will heal your piles. Send 


for free test. 
E.R. Page Co. 204 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. | 
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eight Bed Comfort 
These light-weight folding frame beds 
supply all the lightness and_ portability 
needed for the transient camp and are par- 
ticularly suited for permanent camp use 
for their ease in transporting and handling. 
The comfort feature of these beds are an 
especial recommendation, for the top is 


Featheru 





canvas hung to either end of the bed frame 
with resilient helical springs. All needed 
for use is to throw your sleeping bag on 
top and crawl in for a perfect night’s sleep. 
It quickly rolls up into a package 4 feet 
long and 6 inches thru. The full sized 
bed accommodates two full grown adults, 
being 48 inches wide. The single bed is 
only 32 inches wide. All metal parts are 
dark green, rust-proof finish. 


A Roomy One-Pole Tent 
Years of experience has shown that the 
one-pole tent with four spreader arms 


attached makes a more sturdy tent with less 
poles to 
five minutes. 


carry and one man can erect it in 
It has a sliding sleeve with 











jt clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, 


four adjustable arms fitting in brass corner 
plates with eyes in protruding ends to 
fasten storm guys if desired. These arms 
keep the roof tight and hold the tent in 
shape. The tent itself is made especially 
strong, being veinforced and sewed with 
heavy sail thread. The windows are large, 
15 x 20 inches on either side, and these 
with door in front are covered with mos- 
quito netting and sterm curtains. An 8- 
inch sill at the door prevents insects and 
rodents from crawling in. The lean-to 
at the rear is a new feature and has proved 
a great convenience giving lots of room— 
in the 10 x 12-foot tent there is room for 
three double beds and the camp table and 
chairs in use. In the 7% x 12'4-foot size 
tent there is room for four single cots and 
the table set up. A 7-foot awning extends 
out over the door. In setting up all you 
need to do is to unroll, thus making the 
floor cloth flat, stake out these corners, 
insert the pole in the center, draw sleeve 
taut, attach the awning to car or tree or 
poles and you are ready for the night. 
The center pole breaks into three parts, 
and this with the compact parcel of the 
rolled tent packs edsily in the car on the 
running board. We have tried another 
stunt with tent which makes it our choice 
for an all the year around use: the lean- 
to attachment constitutes another room of 
an otherwise conventional umbrella tent. 
We cut a hole in the roof of this lean-to, 
put in an asbestos stove pipe ring and ran 
up thru this the pipe of our wood burning 
stove and thus were able to camp comfort- 
ably the year around. We cannot urge too 
strongly that you take one of these col- 
lapsible wood stoves and telescopic pipes 
along even in summer. 


Radio Set Built into the Car 


Here is an innovation for automobiles— 
a specially built six-tube radio receiver in- 
stalled so it is a part of the car. It oc- 
cupies no space ordinarily used; there is 
no exposed aerials, no wires and no vis- 
ible ‘equipment. The tuning dials are on 
the instrument board and add to its beauty 
and the entire apparatus is protected 
against rough usage and bad roads. The 
instrument is mounted under the cowl be- 
hind the dashboard and the operating parts 
of the radio set become dashboard in- 
struments, making it handy for the driver 
or anyone in the front seat to operate 
it. The central instrument panel is dis- 
assembled and all instruments have been 
made over into separate distinct units. The 
antenna is placed between the roof and 
inside upholstery of the roof, entirely hid- 
den from the outside and in no way de- 








Mount Morris, Ill., or Denver, Colo., with 2c stamp 





FROM... 


I intend to tour { 
L TO 


Enclosed find 5c (stamps or coin), 
containing complete information, 
Transcontinental Map. 


together 


Where can I get the following equipment? 


Name 


Address 





MAY WE HELP YOU? 


for which send me your NEW AUTO TOURING GUIDE 
with Logs of Transcontinental Trails and full page 
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tracts from its looks. The car frame is 
used as a counter-poise or ground. The 
storage battery of the car is used for the 
filaments and the current draw is 1% am- 
peres when set is used. The “B” bat- 
teries are in a metal box sunk under the 
tool section on right side and consist of 
three 45 volt “B” and two 4% volt “C” 
batteries. 
under all kinds of road conditions. Re- 
garding reception, when set was operated 
in New York City clear and loud pro- 
grams were easily received from Mexico 
City and Los Angeles. The tubes are 
six in number—four CX 301A, one CX 
300A and one CX 112. The speaker is 
located inside the body just over the wind- 
shield and is small and not noticeable and 
gives greater volume than the standard 
cone speaker. The set is encased to pro- 
tect from weather and it works well even 
if car is running. 


The Auto Altitude Meter 

Second only in interest to speedometer 
is the meter designed to give the height 
of one place above another, set right on 
your instrument board, is not affected 
by jolting or vibration of the car and can 
be used as a weather indicator when the 
car is in the garage. Really, the exhil- 
arating effect of a trip is governed by 
the altitude of the route traversed, for we 
are not equally comfortable in all alti- 
tudes, and the greatest variations in 
scenery are in rough country from hills 
to mountains. This auto altimeter regis- 
ters automatically on its dial the altitude 
elevation or height of one place above an- 
other. It is like the altimeters used on 
aircraft but especially built for an auto- 
mobile. Descending towards sea level 
the pressure of the air increases; as- 
cending from sea level the pressure de- 
creases, and this altimeter measures the 
difference and indicates it in feet on the 
dial. The instrument should be screwed 
to the cowl. Starting from a given place 
you can set the hand at zero. Say you 
start from Syracuse, N. Y., and are go- 
ing to Binghampton. On arrival at the 
latter place your dial will read 465 feet 
—the difference in altitude between the 
two places—or you can get the altitude 
of Syracuse, which is 398 feet above sea 
I vel, and when you get to Binghampton 

will read 863 feet and by deduction 
you get the 465 feet difference. It is only 
necessary to know the altitude of your 
starting place. If the route be of de- 
creasing elevation the former method of 
setting is essential. As a weather in- 
dicator, set the scale at zero and the 
atmospheric pressure, whether increas- 
ing or decreasing, can be seen on the 
dial. Increasing pressure means fine 
Weather and cool breezes and decreasing 
Pressure means wet, windy or warmer 
Weather. The instrument is in an alum- 
Inum casing finished black with silver 
plated front, heavily beveled glass and 
finely divided silvered dial. 


Tubes last 35,000 to 45,000 miles 
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No Center Pole—All Clear Space Inside 


Stoll’s CLEAR SPACE TENT is in all 
respects the finest tent these master tent 


makers have ever designed. Its many 
new improvements and exclusive features 
make it so. The highest grade 10-oz. 
U. S. Army duck is used. It has bob- 
binet door with zipper fastener, elimin- 
ating straps and snaps. Screened door 
and window. Sewed-in floor and raised 
threshold. Perfectly rigid arch roof sup- 
port without center pole or corner poles. 


Set up like magic by one person in 5 


minutes. Large awning with peaked 
roof provides extra room. In all re- 
spects a marvel of tent construction 


Write for complete catalog of Stoll tents and Stoll Camp Equipmert. IT’S FREE 


STOLL MFG. CO., 3270 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
Oe | 
























digestion will help to keep 
the glow of health on little 
:; Cheeks and on yours, too. 


providing the utmost room because of 
wide hips and no center pole, and maxi- 
mum comfort for all camping purposes. 
It comes complete with steel tent stakes; 
awning guy ropes, water-proof carrying 
bag and everything ready for camping. 


The Stoll Line 


Of camp equipment including Easyfold 
Bed, Iceless Auto Refrigerator, Dry Roll 
Mattress, folding table with benches, etc., 
is more complete, compact and conven- 
ient than ever before. Don’t outfit your 
camping trip until you have seen a Stoll 
dealer or sent for catalog. 
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Upland and Wildfowl Guns and Loads 


NY man who has shot a good deal 
must have been troubled by the 
question of whether it was better to 

have a pattern that was certain to kill 
if it landed or a pattern he was more apt 
to hit with. Two opposing principles are 
in the balance. One is: the best pattern 
for any man is the one that has such 
spread that he can hit with it regularly. 
The other is: patterns should be of such 
density that a hit insures a dead bird. 

The mental arguments that bob up are: 
a hit and a kill are a hit and a kill, re- 
gardless of the spread, and if the hit and 
the kill occur, that is all the shooter asks. 
On the other hand, it is unsportsmanlike 
to be constantly feathering birds that are 
not killed. Somewhere there is a mini- 
mum pattern for any bore below which we 
should not go, and somewhere there is a 
degree of choke with which we can hit 
or learn to hit with, but not with any- 
thing much narrower. Governing it all is 
the fact that no gun is going to prove a per- 
fect weapon at 20 yards and at 50 yards. 
The average work is what bags the great- 
er number of birds, not the gun that is 
certain to kill at 50 yards nor the gun that 
is certain to hit at 20 yards, but the 
weapon that hits and kills at our average 
distance, and for some yards below and 
above. 

The question involved is really this: 
What is the average distance or the most 
common distance at which birds are 
missed? The hits take care of them- 
selves, but what about the misses? With 
the gun in hand and the pattern at com- 
mand, are the most birds missed at short 
range or at such ranges as you think 
you ought to kill and cannot? Settle 
that point by keeping an accurate record 
of the shots made, both misses and hits, 
and possibly you will then know more 
about the gun, the load, and the pattern 
you need. 

Here is an abbreviated record of the 
shooting I did yesterday on quail, when 
I killed eight birds and missed four. All 
shooting was done in the brush, but with 
grassy openings. The gun was a 16-gauge, 
50 per cent choke, patterning about 200 
No. 7% shot, with a load of 1% ounces. 
Of the birds killed, seven were ordinary 
shots, the bird being pointed, rising in the 
open, and killed before he reached cover— 
nothing worth the telling. Distance varied 
from 50 to 70 feet. The eighth bird passed 
back of an oak bush, came out and was at 
quartering at 30 yards. He went on about 
50 yards and fell dead. 


f Pe I planned a double, and, as the 
English say, couldn’t “bring it off.” 
On each occasion two birds arose at the 
same time right at my feet, going in dif- 
ferent directions. I killed the first bird 


and whirled to take the second, but always 
too late—they were taking to cover. Of 
the four birds missed, the first got up 


By Capt. Chas. Askins 


CHAPTER XIX 


MINIMUM PATTERNS FOR THE GAME. 
THE Distance SucH PattTeRNS WILL 
REACH. MAXIMUM PaTTERNS THAT May 
Be Hap. Tue Distance THESE Pat- 
TERNS WILL REACH. Various BorES AND 
Loaps. 


directly in front of me, flew 15 yards 
straight away, and was missed just as 
he made a slight jump to top a limb. 
With a lighter gun, speedier action, and 
cylinder bore I should have killed that 
bird. The second missed bird came wing- 
ing past an instant later, at just about 
40 yards. I made a good hold, know 
that I was right; feather remained float- 
ing in the air but the quail went on, prob- 
ably to die where he dropped but he 
quickly passed beyond vision. 

The next bird was a driver around 40 
yards. I refrained from shooting, know- 
ing I couldn’t do better than to prick a 
tail-end bird at the distance. The third 
bird was one of a scattered bevy in brush, 
which were pointed. I was hurrying for- 
ward and got within 30 yards when the 
quail flushed, rising thru the limbs of a 
tree. I tried a shot but fell under him, 
even if the limbs hadn’t interscepted the 
shot. But for the second barrel he had 
reached an opening and was crossing. I 
led him 4 feet, which should have been 
right, and then looked under to see where 
he fell. He never did fall, but lost some 
feathers. The fourth miss was a second 
barrel shot. One bird had been killed 
when another arose wild and was crossing. 
I have killed hundreds of ducks and doves 
with the hold I had on that quail, but 
he wabbled and went on. 

Now here you have a gun that was far 
from being light or shooting a light load, 
and with pattern two degrees closer than 
cylinder, yet of the four birds lost three 
were due to a lack of pattern and could 
and would have been killed by a full 
choked gun. The logic of this, had the 
day been a good quail day, is that I'd 
have done better and have bagged more 
birds with a closer shooting gun. How- 
ever, the quail were exceptionally wild 
that day, and under ordinary conditions 
my gun is right. The principle remains, 
nevertheless, shoot a gun and a load that 
cripples or loses the least number of 
birds. 

Shooting with me this day was a young- 
ster and a very good shot, who used a 
cylinder 20-gauge pump gun. I saw him 
feather three birds in succession before 
he dropped one, and this bird when we 
went to pick it up got up and flew away, 
never being retrieved. Yet he killed more 
birds than I did—killed his limit of ten 
birds. All this is analogous to shooting an 
under-powered rifle on deer. With such 
a rifle a man may have to shoot two deer 
in order to get the one that the law allows 


him. The maxim is clear. Don’t shoot 
beyond the range of your gun, and if 
you find yourself constantly doing this get 
a gun which will kill at longer ranges. 
Bob White is a game little chap who de- 
serves a quick death or a clean miss. 


URING ten years of my early quail 
shooting I shot a full choked 10, 
then a full choked 12, and then a full choke 
20. The 20 was the best of the three 
because it shot a wider pattern, and was 
quicker on the mark. Yet a good many 
birds were feathered and escaped with all 
these guns. The trouble was due to the 
outer edge of the full choked pattern. 
The full choke, unless a man is a very 
close holder, is not the right gun for quail, 
either. Fred King says that he uses a 
full choked 20, but we may not all be 
Fred Kings. Somewhere between a full 
cylinder and a full choke is the gun that 
balances the average range of our kills and 
balances our skill. This chapter is an 
endeavor to throw some light on a cer- 
tain shotgun pattern that can be expected 
to hit and kill quail or birds of like 
size. 

Complicated with the question of pattern 
is that of the gun, its bore and weight, 
its load, and the speed and accuracy with 
which it is handled. Lou Smith of the 
Ithaca Gun Company says that a 6-pound 
gun is 2 yards faster than a 7-pound 
gun. Which means that a bird caught 
within 20 yards by a 7-pound gun will 
be hit at 18 yards with a 6-pound arm. 
Mr. Smith may be quite right about that, 
but probably the individual would have to 
be considered. I’d place, in my own prac- 
tice, about 1 yard between a 6-pound gun 
and one that weighed 7, and if the piece 
weighed 8 pounds that would mean an- 
other yard lost. The two yards would 
make up all the difference between a cylin- 
der and an improved cylinder or _ be- 
tween an improved cylinder and a quarter 
choke, or between an ounce of shot and 
an ounce and an eighth. Not only that, 
but at 18 yards many birds would be 
caught in the open, whereas at 20 they 
would be swerving into brush. Quail, like 
any other birds, are the easiest when first 
flushed—we all know the bird that looked 
simple when we started to cover him, yet 
proved impossible before we could com- 
plete our aim. The 20-bore of 6 pounds 
gets its full share of birds because it is 
fast, and a much more powerful 12 loses 
its full share of birds because it is slow. 
The 6%-pound 12 might look like a prob- 
lem solved, but the man who has _ shot 
one and developed flinching knows better 
than that. 

We are not going to say much about the 
28-bore here; nothing of the .410. The 
28 or the 20 with 34 ounce of shot 
are not the guns for the average man. 
They are the guns for the man who is 
rather indifferent about his bag, and who 
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takes a deal of pride in his quick and 
accurate holding. Either of these guns 
might then well be full choked second 
and modified first barrel, this in order 
to secure sufficient density of pattern. 

The minimum pattern for quail is 175 
shot, and it matters little whether the 
shot are 8 soft or 7% chilled, either size 
having force enough to kill up to the 
limits of the pattern. For quail, patterns 
will be based on what the gun will do 
with No. 8 shot—soft shot is a bit 
more effective than chilled. This 175- 
pellet pattern of 8s can be had from a 
quarter choke or 50 per cent which some 
improved cylinders will throw, but not 
from a straight cylinder or 45 per cent 
improved cylinder, when a 20-bore is used 
with 7% ounce of shot. The 20-bore, im- 
proved cylinder, 45 per cent, will throw a 
pattern of 180 shot, and hence it is wise 
to shoot improved cylinder 20-bores with 
an ounce of shot and nothing less. With 
7% ounce of shot the 20-bore modified choke 
shoots a pattern of 210 shot, and this 
pattern is effective with the light load of 
shot. 


TMHE 16 or the 12-gauge with an ounce 

of shot throws the same pattern as 
the 20 bore with like load. But it will 
shoot patterns of 179 shot with cylinder 
boring of 40 per cent, or the 45 per cent 
cylinder will throw 192 shot into the 30- 
inch at 40 yards. The quarter choke 16 
affords a pattern of 225 shot, which is the 
pattern that I use myself in this gauge. 
A similar 7% pattern would be 194 shot, 
which is close to the 200-pellet pattern 
and is about right for that size of shot. 

A 12-bore with 1% ounces of shot will 
show a pattern of 172 shot in straight 
cylinder or 224 shot with improved cylin- 
der. The improved cylinder is much to 
be preferred because of its uniformity ; 
straight cylinder patterns leave holes and 
vary widely from shot to shot. Of course 
very few 12-bores with an ounce and. a 
quarter of shot are used on quail, but 
I am giving the figures so as to complete 
this chapter. The man who would use a 
10)-bore on quail is a pretty rare sort of 
a critter. 

The 175-pellet pattern, 8s or larger shot, 
will kill quail regularly at 25 to 28 yards, 
no matter what the bore of the gun that 
shoots it. The 200-pellet pattern is gpod 
for at least 30 yards, and the 225 pat- 
tern should be deadly at 35 yards, but 
not so good at 40. The 240-pattern of a 
modified 20 with an ounce of shot is a 
pretty safe load at 40 yards, and the 16 
with like choke throwing 270 shot is about 
certain to kill at the distance. Patterns 





of more than 275 shot are not needed for | 
quail. 

Take note now of the pattern you want, 
and of the gun, load and degree of choke 
which throws that pattern. If it demands | 
a modified choke to get it from a load of 
less than an ounce, get the pattern any- 
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“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS IS THE SHOT THAT HITS.” 


Firing Pin Cartridge Carrier Receiver 
f/f MagazineTube 
— 
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Barrel Take Up Lock 


Barre! Take Up Lock Detent & Spring peated 


Model 24 Autoloading Rifle 
(action open) 


THE SNAPPIEST 
AUTOLOADING .22 


You will be amazed at its speed in shooting. Just keep pulling the 
trigger as fast as you can work your finger and the automatic 
mechanism does the rest—ejects, reloads and fires. It talks so 
fast it stutters but it never misses. 








Closer inspection will convince you that the Remington Model 24 
Autoloader is just as amazing in simplicity of construction and beau- 
ty of line. It takes down in a second and will then fit in a suitcase. 
You can remove the breech block for cleaning without tools. And 
you can buy ammunition at any crossroads store. 


The Model 24 is chambered either for the regular .22 shorts 
or for .22 long-rifle cartridges—not interchangeably. 
The magazine is in the stock and rifles chambered for 
shorts hold fifteen shots; those chambered for 
long-rifle hold ten. 


Look at the Model 24 at your dealer's. 
Swing it up and get the “feel” that 
comes from rerfect balance. See 
how easily and naturally it 
points. You'll know you 

want one, 











Aa Model 24a 
y Autoloading 
er ~ Rifle (Standard Grade) 
v PRICE $25.45 


——? 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
25 Broadway (Established 1816) New York City 


Remington, 


ARMS AMMUNITION CUTLERY 
CASH REGISTERS SERVICE MACHINES 


C. 1928 R, A, Co. 
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how. The best quail charges, whatever 
the gun, run only from an ounce to an 
ounce and an eighth of shot. Lighter 
shot charges are not generally satisfactory, 
and heavier charges are not required. The 
really useful patterns run only from 175 
0 275. The degree of choke runs only 
Irom an improved cylinder to a modified 
choke, 60 per cent. The man who has a 
lancy for long range quail shooting can 
get a pattern of 300 No. 8 shot, which will 
reach beyond 40 yards, possibly to 45 
yards, using 1 ounce of shot in 16 or 
20-bores, With an ounce and an eighth 
of slot this pattern is 337 in full choke, 
ettectiveg to 50 yards. The ounce and a 
quarter full choke throws 374 shot. I have 
seen quail killed with such a gun at 60 
yards, but not very often. 





A New Lefever Single for . .... 

The Older Lefever Double for «. . . . $28.25 

The U. S. Navy uses Lefevers. Whoever saw a broken Lefever? 
Ask for a circular. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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MINIMUM, 175 PELLETS 


Shot Choke 
Gauge (Ounce) (Per Cent) 
20 7/8 50 
20 1 45 
20 1 45 
16 1-1/16 45 
16 1-1/8 40 
12 1-1/8 40 
12 1-1/4 40 


gun, 225 pellets. 


Minimum, 250 PELLETS 


to 55 yards for the 12. 





QUAIL LOADS 
(No. 8 Shot) 


Gauge (Ounce) (Per Cent) Pellets 
20 7/8 (not to be had) 
20 1 75 272 
20 1 75 272 
16 1-1/16 75 289 
16 1-1/8 50 270 
12 1-1/8 50 270 


2 
Effective quail patterns for any gun, good for 30 to 40 yards: Right barrel, 225 pellets; left, 240. Pump 


DOVES AND SNIPE 
(No. 8 Shot) 


Shot Choke Shot Choke 
Gauge (Ounce) (Per Cent) Pellets Gauge (Ounce) (Per Cent) Pellets 
20 7/8 Full 263 20 7 Full 263 
20 1 75 ain 20 1 Full 300 
16 1 75 272 16 1 Full 300 
16 1-1/16 50 255 16 1-1/16 Full 318 
16 1-1/8 50 289 16 1-1/8 Full 337 
12 1-1/4 5 250 — 12 1-1/4 Full 375 
Good patterns are: Right barrel, 250 pellets; left, 300. 
DOVES 
(No. 7% Shot) 
Shot 
Gauge (Ounce) Choke Pellets 
20 7/8 (not to be had) 
20 1 Full 259 
16 1-1/16 Full 268 
16 1-1/8 Full 290 
12 1-1/4 Full 323 


Effective pattern, 260 pellets. ; 
Any of these loads in 1 ounce and better are effective on doves, ranging from 45 yards for the 20-bore 


MaxXIMuM, 275 PELLETS 
Shot Choke 


12 1-1/4 55 oe 


Maximum, 375 PELLETS 








YHE straight cylinder covers 27 inches 
‘I at 20 yards, the improved cylinder 24 
inches, the quarter choke 20 to 21 inches, 
the half choke 18 inches, the full choke 
15 inches or less. The shooter’s skill 
should govern the spread he requires, but 
do not let that interfere with the mini- 
mum pattern or drop below it; get a 
larger bore and use more shot if you must 
have both the spread and the pattern. Don’t 
forget about recoil—the big guns kick. 
When a man is shooting for pleasure he 
might well be certain the first thing of be- 
ing able to get pleasure from his outfit. 

The woodcock gun might be one degree 
of choke less than the quail gun, but 
the same gun will serve well. The grouse 
gun is the same as that for quail except 
load with No. 7 shot or even 6s instead 
of 8s or 7%. Gauges are the same: 20- 
gauge, 1 ounce; 16-gauge, 1 ounce, 1% 
ounces and 1% ounces. The light 12-bore 
ises the latter load, and is neither more 
nor less effective, and the arm should 
weigh more. 

For doves and snipe the minimum pat- 
tern is 250 No. 8 shot. Snipe and doves 
are shot at as far as they can be killed, 
since they are birds of the open. The full 


choked gun then has its uses. The maxi- 
mum or full choked 1%-ounce pattern is 
337 shot. A good pattern and about as 
killing as can be had is 300 No. 8. A 20- 
gauge with an ounce of shot in full choke 
just reaches it. 

My personal experience has it that on 
doves at long range the 7% shot is a bit 
more effective than 8s. This is due partly 
to the lighter shot losing velocity more 
rapidly and demanding greater lead than 
714, and it is partly due to the wind af- 
fecting one size of shot more than the 
other. In any event I have killed doves 
most consistently with 7% shot, and in a 
12-bore gun, tho the 16 does well. Dove 
shooting, when it is hard, is very much like 
the old live pigeon trap shooting, and the 
most effective load is about the same— 
plenty of powder and all the shot the gun 
will throw. 

No. 9 shot are sometimes used in wood- 
cock and snipe shooting. They may be 
useful, but the only real need of them is 
in a gun too open for No. 8 shot. This 
size of pellet is sometimes shot from 20- 
bores with 34 ounce of shot, straight 
cylinder. The gun is next to worthless 
and the load should have dropped long ago. 
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Killing Bullets for Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life: A great deal has 
been said, about the high speed, light ball, 
via the old heavy “charcoal burners.” I 
was like many others, who had the idea 
that the high speed, light ball of flat 
trajectory, was as good or better than the 
heavier, slower ammunition, but a man 
has a right to change his mind, and I have. 

High speed stuff is all right in its place; 
but its place? I used a_ .32-20 H. P. 
Savage to kill my first deer with, and one 
shot at that. I still have it, and a .30-40 
as well, to which I am partial at present, 
using the 220-grain soft point on heavy 
game. 

The .32-20 H. P., however, is a wonder- 
ful shell for its size. The worst trouble 


I have seen, in the hi-speed, is the unre- 
liability, of some makes, when used against 
soft tissues. 

The .250-3,000 at times will go clear 
thru a deer, and never open up, and again 


will do the reverse. The .32-20 H. P., 
several times, in’ penetration tests went 
thru 16 to 20 inches of pine, (and still 
going for all I know), never expanded 
a bit (of course it isn’t really hi-speed, 
like the .250). One ball, I retrieved, was 
just nicely polished, and perfect in shape. 
But, when these bullets do open up, they 
are nasty! 

I saw a deer that was shot with a 110- 
grain Remington hi-speed, between the 
ribs. It exploded, making a hole you 
could put two fingers into. The deer was 
standing, but started to run, and (after 
10 rods) was stopped with a 170-grain 
soft point, and stayed. I had a friend 
who took a_ .250-3,000 Savage into the 
deer country last fall. I told him to cup 
the ball a little, which he did. He got 
his deer, but it took two shots to put him 
down, and in the neck at that. Both ex- 
ploded. 


My partner uses a .35 Remington auto- 
matic. Shot a deer back of the front leg; 
ball stopped against the bone in the neck, 
about half way to the head, and never 
staggered him. The next shot—the one 
that put him down—struck in the flank 
and went out the same hole the first one 
entered, leaving a blood spurting path in 
its wake. Does that look like a light 
bullet's job, when a 200-grain won't jar 
them? Buck weighed 240 pounds. 

The Western Cartridge Co. sent me 
some material on ammunition using the 
light and heavy ball. They recommended 
nothing lighter than the 150-grain for deer 
and said, “You owe it to yourself and 
humanity to make a clean kill and you can’t 
do it with anything less.” To which I 
say, “Amen,” and add another 50, with 
plenty of kick. 

In tests, however, I find even some 
heavy balls are not suited to certain ani- 
mals, viz., the 30-caliber 180-grain boat- 
tail and 220-grain delayed mushroom 
would have to meet with considerable re- 
sistance to upset properly, but they are 
ideal for grizzly, mountain lion and 
moose, or such animals with thick, tough 
hides and sinuous flesh. 

These tests were made, using carton 
card board, tied securely by wiring and 
plenty of room for each test. 


Pene- 
Bullet Muzzle tra-  Ex- 
Caliber Type Weight Velocity tion pan- 
(Inches) sion 
-32-20 HP Bolt Action 80 2,200 4%{ Moderate 
.32-20 Bolt Action 115 SP 1,670 3. Rapid 
30 Bolt Action 220 SP 2,000 5 Rapid 
.30 Bolt Action 150 2,560 634 Moderate 
.30 Bolt Action 180 BT 2,600 814 Slow 
30 Bolt Action 180 BT 2,600 634 Moderate 
35 Rem. Automatic 220SP 2,000 5 Rapid 
35 Rem. Automatic 150 2.350 534 Moderate 


You will notice that the soft point bul- 
lets do not penetrate this stuff as far as 
the copper jackets, indicating, altho they 
have more weight, they upset faster, create 
more shock and are better adapted to soft 
tissues, 

The 180-grain boat-tail at 2,500 to 2,720 
m. v. would be an ideal ball on tough 
hides, has a high maintained velocity and 
very flat trajectory for long ranges, but 
I believe the 220-grain delayed mushroom 
would be better, especially at the .30-’06 
velocity of 2,450 f. s. 

The 150 and 180-grain protected point 
is an excellent ball and, due to its con- 
struction is sure to open up, but if you 
want to save the meat, use the heavy soft 
point. 

I tested some bullets on steel with some 
surprising results. Naturally one would 
expect a 220-grain, so-called steel jacket, 
to plow thru quite a steel plate, but there 
is a surprise. It won't. <A .32-20 H. P. 
will make more impression. It is easy to 
see why when you remember that the H. 
P. is filled from the rear of the bullet 
and opens up like a lead ball would. <A 
.30-30 hi-speed at 2,600 f. s. opened a 
crater 3@ inch deep and % inch in diame- 
ter. The .39 boat-tail ploughed thru a 
14 inch steel plate as if it hadn’t been 
there; they having tough copper jackets 
that hold them together until all used up 
in the one spot. 

I used a .30-30, 150-grain at 2,750 f. s., 
on an animal weighing about 30 pounds. 
The result was disastrous to any possi- 
bility of meat recovery. The ball was 
cupped out, and all I could find to pick 
up was the tail. 

If you want to see an explosion, try 
one on a woodchuck or small dog you 
want to put out of its misery, and I will 
guarantee you won’t have much to bury. 

Recently I was talking with a man who 
has hunted for years. He told me that 
he had used a .30-30, .32 special, .38-40 
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Game Heads ‘S2! sat 
Trophies 


Fur Rugs 


We not only mount game you 
bag—realistically and _ true 
to life—but also have, for 
your selection, a rare assort- 
ment of finely mounted game 
heads, fur rugs and other 
trophies. Will save you 25% 
to 50% on fur coats, wraps, ' 
etc., made by our master \ 
craftsmen from furs you 
catch. Write today for won- 
derful art catalog FREE. 


Approval Shipments to 
Responsible Persons 










JONAS BROS. 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 








Good Enough for 
Uncle Sam 
Ww! IEN in 1918 the General Staff 

of the United States Army 
produced the Soldier's Handbook of 
the Rifle for the United States rifle 









Model 1917, it recommended 
Hoppe’s No. 9 for cleaning bores. 
Just another endorsement of the 
sort that indicates sound merit. 
Use No. 9 for your guns—keep the 
bores bright as new. 
Oil and Grease 

Hoppne’s Lubricating Oil is spe- 
cially refined for the working parts 
of all firearms. Pure, light, penetrating, with high 
viscosity, it never gums. Hoppe’s Gun Grease has 
special acid neutralizing qualities, making it an ex- 
cellent emergency cleaner and all around rust 
preventive. 

At your Dealer's. If offered a substitute, please 
write to us. Guide for Gun Owners FREE. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 

2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






Send 10c 
in stamps for 


sample of No. 9 











NOSKE’S 
FIELDSCOPE 


and SEE 
the difference 
Can be attached to all makes of rifles 


Ask your dealer or write direct to factory 
R. NOSKE, 526 8th Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


4 ZIP-ZIP 
SHOOTER 
LET’S GO BOYS: 


y Hunting, fishing or camping, wherever 
you go you will need a Zip-Zip Shooter, 

elastic and lasting with plenty of pep and 

force, scientifically and practically made. 

see your dealer, if he can’t supply you 

order from us, Zip-Zip 

Shooter 35c or three 

for $1.00, send stamps, 

coin or money order. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO. 
Dept. B.B. COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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and a .45-70/500 to kill deer with, and had 
killed hundreds of them. He said, “When 
I want to put a deer down to stay, I 
will use the old .45-70, and it won’t make 
much difference where I hit them; they 


stop. Of course, if you hit one thru the 
shoulders, you can figure that part is 
spoiled. But what a noise and fog.” He 


cupped out the ball—the cause of so much 
destruction—which seems unnecessary. 

Another told me he took a .38-55, 1,760 
m. v., up with him, and after he got his 
deer the gun was used by some one of 
the party to hunt with in preference to 
nearly every thing from a .25-35 to a .32 
special. There must have been a reason, 
as it was hard traveling and they wanted 
to keep what they hit, and that heavy 
ball would stop them. 

There are extremes both ways, and a 
lot to be considered as to the right weight 
of ball and speed to use on game. I 
would consider it better policy to use a 
heavier, harder hitting shell, rather than 
one that is hardly heavy enough. Most 
of us can hardly depend on the accuracy 
of our shooting to hit a deer in a vital 
spot; therefore, why not use something 
that will do the trick at such points we 
get, in our efforts at accuracy? 

I would say such a shell as the .33 or 
35 Winchester, .30-'06 of any reliable 
make, the .30-40 or .303 British and .35 
Remington automatic, or for short range, 
the .401 Winchester. 

There are other good guns but those 
mentioned use a 200 to 250-grain soft point 
ball at a ton shocking power or better 
and will stop them. 

If like guns are used on our deer we 
will have less cripples and rotting car- 
casses in our woods when the hunting sea- 
son is over. 


Mich. E. E. House. 





Shotguns for Boys 


Editor Outdoor Life :—I finished the 
December number of Outdoor Life, and 
was much interested in Captain Askins’ 
article on the .410 and 28-bore shotguns; 
much that I can not pass it by 
without a few comments. 

As to the 28, I had one—a short time— 
but being a bum shot I did a lot of 
crippling with it, so discarded it. This 
gauge would be fine as a combination 
gun, that is, three barrel, or one barrel 
open enough for a single ball, in a tim- 
bered country, or for an expert shot. 
The .410 has just one legitimate use— 
for killing ordinary rats; that and no 
other, aside from a combination gun in 
a big-game country. I can show you big 
strapping kids around here, 16 to 18 years 
of age, either using or moaning for the 
ownership of a .410 shotgun. If you men- 
tion a 16 or 20 to them they turn pale. 
My own experience with the .410 was ex- 
hit 


so So, 





actly as the Captain’s—couldn't a 
thing with it off the ground (moving). 
I believe if more parents would take 


a little pains with boys when they get 
the “gun bug” and try to steer them 
right, there would be more good shots, 
less crippling of both humans and ani- 
mals and fewer deaths. I think a boy 
big enough and safe enough to be trusted 


afield should be handed a good 6-pound 

16 or 20, and taught to use it. If they 

can’t get by with that, then cure the 

bug some other way. C. M. Morse. 
Nebr. 





In next issue a side splitting 
goose yarn by Norman Crowell. 















They hold your aim 
on the mark 


| Lyman front sights will not 
shoot away from the light 





The flat non-reflecting surface of the ivory 
bead used in Lyman front sights, holds 
the aim of the shooter in bright or dim 
light. Scientific research and years of 
| practical application have proved the ex- 
cellence of the Lyman ivory bead front 
sight for hunting and the hooded aperture 
for target shooting. You can always ex- 
pect uniformly good results—it never 
shoots away from the light. The correct 
Lyman Front Sight for your gun is listed 
in the Sight Chart of the catalog. Buy 
from ‘your dealer or write us. 
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z , No. 26 Ivory j 
Neont at” guld_‘or sliver No. 3. Ivory 
$1.50 bead, $1.00 front sight, 
$1.00 
No. 17 Hooded 
Front Sight. In- 
terchangeable post No. 48W with dise for Win 
or aperture. Eas- M. 54, $11.50. No. 48 also 
ily attached. $2.50 for Springfield "03, Mausers, 
| Krags, Lee Enfield, B. S. A., 
etc., $11.00 


Send 10c for Sight Chart and Catalog 


LYMAN 


SIGHTS 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 








Double Guns $37.50 
to $750.00. 


Single trap guns 


Henry Pendergast won the 1927 
Class A Championship of America 
with an Ithaca. His previous Ithaca 
winnings include Amateur Champ- 
ionship of America, Amateur 
Championship of New York State 


four times, etc. etc. Ithaca lock 
speed improves any man’s shooting. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 10 ITHACA.N.Y. 











Powder and Shooting 


let German scientists preach that a 
German first discovered or used 
powder. But there is a history in exist- 
ence of a people who were when 
the world was in the making. That 
history tells of the doings of that people 
for 6,000 years before Christ—a people 
that is not now understood by the rest 
of the world and never will be—inscrutable 
to any but their own race. These people 
first made powder. How they made it, 
we know. Why they made it can only 
be surmised from the tales of wars that 
the age-old history tells. The first that 
the western world knew of powder was 
when a monk saw fireworks in China. 
Some time later, we hear of it in India, 
in Arabia, then in Egypt, Spain, Ger- 
many and thence all over the world. 
Powder, as first made in Europe, was 
a mixture of sulphur, charcoal and nitre. 
The ingredients were carried separately 
and mixed on the spot. When loaded in 
a gun, it would throw a ball about 100 
yards, and its accuracy was very poor. 
The old bowmen of “Merry England” 
could shoot an arrow 300 yards and drive 
it thru a man. Records say that they did 
not miss their man at that distance, and 
modern records would prove that they were 
right. 
Improvements came slowly to the gun, 


L «: scientists say wnat they will, and 


By C. G. Williams 


tho for 400 years the powder remained 
to all intents and purposes stationary. Only 
at the beginning of the 19th century was 
powder, as we older shooters knew it 
when boys, begun to bemade; hard grained 
powder, so mixed and ground that, tho 
it was still a mechanical mixture, every 
grain could be guaranteed to hold the same 
amount of these ingredients as every other 
grain. Black powder reached its great- 
est value to mankind in about 1888, when 
it was about to be retired and driven out 
of sight as a propellant explosive to be 
used in any kind of guns. It is still be- 
ing made for other purposes in greater 
quantities than ever was thought possible 
at the above date. 

Its successor in the ammunition field 
was of a different type entirely, a chemical 
mixture, that could not be made on the 
spot, but must take months to make and 
even then, with the very best of modern 
skill and appliances, no two batches could 
be made‘ exactly alike, having the same 
strength of ingredients or the ability to 
deliver exactly the same amount of gas 
where it would do the “man behind the 
gun” the most good. 


N our first remembrance of powder 
burning, when loaded carefully in a 
muzzle-loader, black powder was capable 
of developing about 700 f. s. velocity to 
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Illustrating how defective and deformed shot trail and spread in 65 yards; taken 
immediately back of the screen of the silhouette target apparatus 


No. 4 shot. Finer shot a little less, heav- 
ier shot a little more, but much of the 
time it did not give much over 650 f. s. 
because of faulty loading. Then we got 
breech loaders and brass shells; then pa- 
per shells. Good hand loads of that date 
would give about 750 f. s. velocity. But 
the shooters wanted more and more 
velocity, so that, when the first Schultz 
powder or “wood powder” as it was known 
then, was imported into this country, 
shooters went wild over it, tho it would 
give no greater velocity than would the 
best black powder, and besides was more 
erratic. 

New and better powders were brought 
out, one after the other, and guns were 
improved equally with the powders, so that 
by 1888 the very best loads in choke- 
bored breech loaders (there were a very 
few choke-bored muzzle loaders) would 
give about 875 f. s. velocity, but they 
were not common. In 1886, in an address 
before the Gun Maker’s Association, in 
England, R. W. S. Griffith set the goal for 
advancement of attainable velocities as 900 
f. s. at 20 yards, that being the standard 
testing range in England, or 700 f. s. 
at 40 yards, American standard range. 

From about 1890 to 1906 there was 
more improvement both in ammunition and 
guns than there had been in fifty years 
prior. At the end of that period we saw 
the whole array of what is now called 
modern smokeless powders on the mar- 
ket. Loading conditions seemed to have 
advanced as far as it was humanly pos- 
sible to carry them, and the one big 
“prayed for” event was the bringing out 
of a new debutante in the powder line 
that would enable some powder company 
to steal a march on the others and some 
ammunition company to crow over the 
rest by being the first to load that powder. 

When smokeless powders were first 
brought out, every attempt was made to 
speed up their burning qualities to that 
obtainable with black powders. Prior to 
this time, or about this time, it had been 
proven conclusively that all of the black 
powder in a charge was consumed be- 
fore the shot left the shell, or before the 
wadding had been moved in the old muz- 
zle loaders. The only goal that powder 
makers could then see, or can yet see, 
was that old standard of black powder 
burning, and when they could not quite 
reach it, they, figuratively speaking, set 
up a wail to the clan of shooters who 
wanted something better, that owing to the 
nature of smokeless powder they could not 
speed up its burning qualities to the ex- 
tent that would make possible the results 
asked for. In the line of rifle shooting, 
and in the loading of ammunition for that 
purpose, they took advantage of this slow- 
burning peculiarity of smokeless powder 
and gave shooters better and still better 
results. Even with such results before 
their eyes, it was impossible to get them 
to see any way of bettering shotgun 
powders; and to explain their inability 
to get results, they talked of added pres- 
sures, broken masses of shot in flight, ball- 
ing of shot and welding of the shot charge, 
as well as many other bugaboos or non- 
essentials to get shooters’ minds off the 
real issue. It was stated that no targets 


could be made at higher velocities than 
those attainable with “modern powders?” 
That if a higher velocity was obtained 
the wads would be blown thru the shot 
charge, scattering the shot to the four 
corners of the earth, or of the target. 
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The author’s conception cf the action 

of shot in the barrel, based on many 

years of experience and the studying of 
thousands of targets 


iy is not needed to review the turmoil 
that was set up when one of our am- 
munition companies boosted velocities 
from about 950 f. s. to 1,025 f. s. at one 
single lift; nor of the propaganda put out 
by powder and the other ammunition com- 
panies to discredit their attempts; nor of 
how at last this powder company brought 
out a powder that they claimed would 
give equal results when loaded by the other 
ammunition companies. However, it is 
believed that the time will soon come when 
it can be proven that the powder com- 
pany is trying to force all loading com- 
panies to return to the so-called “stand- 
ard powders” by not furnishing powders 
of the progressive types that they have 
furnished for the last season. They can- 
not see, because they are of the people 
who “having eyes, see not;” that if you 
want an explosive, one that will rip things 
up, then the quicker the better, but in a 
propulsive explosive, slowness—that is, 
regulated slowness—is what is wanted, and 
that to get the best results from a nitro- 
cellulose propellant explosive, or one of 
its compounds, it must, from the very 
nature of the principal ingredient, be a 
slow powder. 

Thruout all of the years of testing am- 
munition, certain fundamentals have point- 
ed the way to improvements in powder, 
in shells, in wads, and in the various com- 
binations that can be made up from them. 
One thing especially has been driven home 
time and time again and reiterated over 
and over as shell after shell was fired 
and the target counted: If your powder 
is a ftast-burning one, that will generate 
great quantities of gas quickly, so quickly 
n tact that the shot is not moved out of 
he shell, or at the most not over one 
nch from the shell (and two loads from 
Me same cannister of our “modern pow- 
ders” may go to this very extreme), your 
will be driven slap-bang into the 
cone of the barrel. The outer layer of 
ree will be retarded as one side of each 
Shot is being ground off by friction on to 
the barrel, while the shot in the center 
is driven ahead. As the charge is recon- 
structed at the cone, all of the outer layer 
ot shot that hit the metal of the cone, 
and were mutilated by having one side 
ground off, are in the rear of the load, 
and a new layer of shot that have six 
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U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
IMPORTED ARMS, AMMUNITION & PARTS 


Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Mannlicher, - 
Fabrique Nationale - Webley - Scott, etc. 


’ Also a full line of 


American Arms & Ammunition 
SPORTSMEN before buying—inspect the largest stock of fine new 
Rifles,— Field, Trap Guns and Side Arms and compare prices, or send 
25c in stamps for our most complete Arms Catalog. 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc. NEW YORK,N.Y. 
224 East 42nd Street 









The man who knows Oil uses | 
| 


Itis made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chrono- 
meter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 

If unable to obtain Nyoil send 

to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century Jf 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





RIFLE TELESCOPES 
| Zeiss Zielklein $25.00 


TELESCOPE ONLY POSTPAID 








Write for free Circular 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St., 
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egtting winter eggs, 
e Full Feg Basket.’’ Send 25 cents. 
UNLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 524indianapolis,ind. 


Denver, Colo. 














“*Wide or narrow, 
large or small, 
Fit-U Ice Creepers 


FIT-U ICE CREEPERS 


Fits any style or any size boot or shoe and is self- 


fit them all. : . - os : 
adjusting. For Hunting, Fishing, Ice Boating, Ice Har- 


vesting, Mountain Climbing or in the street. Suits 
everybody. For men and women. State size when 
ordering. Money-back guarantee. 

’ S or i > ° 
Don’t Fall port "sf io' west Bf Micsicinor, Circular on request 


J. E. OSTRANDER, Box 328, Greenwich, Conn. 

















DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the modern 

scientific invention which gives rupture 
| sufferers immediate relief. It has no 
obnoxious springs or pads. Automatic 
Air Cushions bind and draw together the 
broken parts. No salves or plasters.) 
Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to prove 
its worth. Beware of imitations. Never 
sold in stores nor by agents. Every appliance made to special 
| order and sent direct from Marshall. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 









Mr. C. E. Brooks 


OF Course 
I Use 3-in-One 


‘I’ve always used it; ever since I 
} 
| 








73B State St., Marshall, Mich. 
’ began hunting, 25 yearsago. Never 
4 a * have any trouble with my gun, inside 











or out. No pitting. Firing and 
ejector mechanisms always work 
right because oiled right.”’ 


MADE INTO FINE GARMENTS 
Don’t sell your raw hides for little or nothing. 
Have them tanned by our GUARANTEED PROCESS 


into — a Sane, robes, NEWEST AUTO} 
ye be Fe ts comment to someone. in Sian Po In Handy Oil Cans and bottles at all good 
4 sell it to some neighbor or friend at a good profit. stores. Avoid substitutes by looking for 


’ FREE FASHION BOOK 
showing latest styles. Telis about our 


sixty-three years A 
Berea /pcxe7; three years! experience, our re: 


the Big Red ‘“‘One”’ on the label. 
FREE Sample and Special Gun Circular 














uto ts, Taxidermy, prices, etc. 
)/ree Writa oder’ Adress 3in-One Oil Co., 130 G. William St., N. Y. 
Dept. 28 Mw. 5962 A | 











. F. Goodrich Rubber Co’s Recoil Pads 


Akron and Norka Leather boot 
an . B. 






SON & CO. 
arshalitown, lows | 

| 
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We teach ft tome Mail to mount Birds, Ani- 
s Heads, Tan rggnd Make Lugs. Be a taxider- 
artist. E- i learned by men, women 

J Tremendousiy interest 4 t 


‘ina I), + 


yin ing 
and den with beautiful art. Make Big Profits from 
Time Selling Speci ino for Ockeree 


Free Booker *e12=icte!7! 
dermy. Send Today. — will be 


Air Cushion $3.00. & 
our Free *‘No Kick Coming’’ 
Catalog. 

Address department | 
JOSTAM MFG.,CO. 5252 
BROADWAY. CHICAGO. ILL. 
Largest Mfgrs. of recoil id. 
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Additional illustrations of defective shot trail and spread in 65 yards, as taken 
immediately back of the screen of the silhouette target apparatus 


or seven more flat spots on them from 
interfering with other shot, have taken 
their places against the metal of the bore, 
as the whole charge is swept up towards 
the muzzle. The shot is held back some- 
what by the cardboard wad ahead and 
the pressure of the column of air being 
pushed ahead of it, and thus made to form 
some resemblance to a symmetrical load. 
Zut there is another upheaval coming. 
The shot arrives at the choke near the 
muzzle. Here the shot on the outside 
is again restricted and their sides ground 
off, but not to the extent that the first 
layer received at the cone, but enough 
to cause them to ¢atch the greatest 
sible amount of air as they are driven 
forward outside of the barrel, or it may 
be that the flat catches the air 


pos- 


spot so 


that the shot is driven off at an angle 
and therefore becomes what is termed a 
flyer. It may be that this flyer gets to 
the target, only to hit on the outside of 
the target, or it may be that it is sent 
sailing off to one side and never does hit 


the target. 


ji ddd shooting down a tube, 8 feet 
I square, brick walls on two sides, a roof, 
iron covered on top and dry, dusty earth 
on the bottom. Then have this illuminated 
as bright as possible and you will be en- 
abled to see little spurts of dust from the 
ground or the walls, as occasionally shot 
hit them at 20 or 25, or 30 or 35, yards 
from the muzzle. Again could you see 
the shot charge as it goes down towards 
the target and see how the most perfect 
shot—for all of them are somewhat mutil- 
ated—are always in the lead, followed by 
the cripples, and away back, sometimes 30 
feet in the rear, the ones that are mortally 


injured and soon to fall by the wayside, you 
would soon set up a howl that would cause 
certain gentlemen in cotton night shirts 
to stop mixing chemicals and sit up and 
listen, for it would mean that their din- 
ner bucket had been taken away from 
them. 
however, we have a slower powder 
that only partly burns in the shell, gen- 
erating gas sufficiently to move the shot 
ahead slowly, comparatively speaking, and 
continuing to generate more gas to push 


that shot faster and faster, the shot is 
eased out of the shell very slowly. It is 
pushed past the cone with the minimum 


mutilation, and while it 
is being retarded somewhat, the powder 
burns more fiercely, generating gas more 
rapidly, until the shot is pushed past the 
cone and is being hurried up the barrel 
faster and faster by the gases being gen- 
erated by the remaining splinters of pow- 
der that are still burning. To get a pow- 
der that will burn for the time that it 
takes the shot to move up the barrel, say 
6.inches, means at least another 100 f. 
velocity added to the velocity at 40 yards 
—the point at which the velocity of shot 
shells are taken. Still better, if we can 
get the powder to burn for a barrel travel 
of 20 inches, it will add other hundreds, 
nearly 400 f. s., to the already attainable 
velocity of shot. 

One of the ammunition companies has 
always stated that shot could not be driven 
at a velocity of over 1,000 f. s. at 40 yards 
and have a symmetrical target as a result. 
A powder company has also stated that 
the present velocities were as great as 
could be obtained and have results at the 
target. This was very true if one con- 
siders present powders, but how about new 


of friction and 


powders, slower burning powders? Why 
not consider 2,000 f. s. as the attainable 
maximum result, and not 1,000 f. s. as 


at present, for that has been exceeded? 
ITH a goal ahead of a velocity of 
2,000 f. s. or more, but 2,000 f. s. any- 
way, testing was started about fifteen years 
ago. Powders were sifted and blended. Can- 
nisters bought at various times and local- 
ities were blended. Then other makes of 
powders were blended—American, English, 
German, French, and Italian. Sometimes 
a slight improvement, again disappoint- 
ment. But always the thought, slow up 
the powders. Get it to burn for a longer 
period of time in the barrel. Rifle and 
shotgun powders were blended to get re- 
sults. Then pistol and rifle and shotgun 
powders were mixed in various propor- 
tions, with results as mixed as the pow- 
ders, and disappointment more often than 
fair or good results. Then came attempts 
to rework the powder and to make new 
powders. Slowly and yet more slowly, re- 
sults began to show. First an experimental 
powder was made that gave what one of 
our ammunition companies boasted so 
loudly about, namely, 1,025 f. s. A seem- 
ingly freak batch pushed it up to 1,100 
f. s. Tests were made and remade to ob- 
tain this, and at last it was possible every 
time. Then another test, a working to- 
gether of two explosives and a very great 
surprise was sprung—1,200 f. s. “You're a 
liar!” says someone. Well, perhaps so; 
but how about the chronograph? Why 
should it take one shell, made by a cer- 
tain company, and show a velocity of 800 

s.; another brand by the same com- 
pany and show 950 f. s., and another 
brand showing 1,026 f. s.—and then two 
shells loaded with the new powder giving 
1,200 average? 

Think what it means to work over a 
little batch of experimental powder for 
four months and have—nothing. Another 
like period and the same result—nothing. 
Sometimes it was possible to have three 
or four batches of experimental powder 
going at once. Four months of anxiety 
to produce enough powder to load 25 
shells and disappointment over and over 
again. Then a grain of hope as results 
were achieved. Then in the fall of 1922, 
the greatest advance, a culmination of 
dozen years of work—a powder that gave 
1,255 f. s. at 40 yards or 1,731 f. s. at the 
muzzle. A powder burning for slightly 
over 20 inches of barrel travel of the shot 
charge, and so progressive that it would 
give but 5 tons 1,127 pounds pressure 
at the breech and still 5 tons at 10 inches 
of shot travel. A powder that could be 


loaded to give the same results at 65 
yards that our “modern powders,” so 
called, give at 40 yards. No more recoil, 


no more pressure, no special boring; a 
powder made and duplicated to give the 
same result always with the same shot— 
No. 6 chilled. 

It is well known that laboratory results 
do not always exactly coincide with re- 
sults attained in quantity production, but 
if enough time can be given and the money 
is forthcoming for testing, it only remains 
for the person or persons to have enough 
interest in the work to carry it on until 


all difficulties have been cleared up. 
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National police champion police revol- 

ver team. Upper (left to right), Geo. 

Shaylor, Sgt. J. H. Young, team cap- 

tain, and C. B. Maxwell: lower, Geo. 
R. Marshall, C. F. Shaylor 


Champ. Revolver Team 
Outdoor Life :—The 


Editor accom- 


panying photograph shows the Portland, | 
Police Revolver Team—National | 


Ore., 
Champions—with the Colt’s Trophy won 
by us at Camp Perry, Ohio, September 
10, 1927, when we set a new world’s rec- 
ord, raising our 1925 score of 1,093 to 
the 1927 score of 1,105 at Perry. 

Also winners of the N. R. A. Pistol 
Team Chapionship match over all of the 
thirty-one competing teams, September 
9, 1927. These teams represented all 
branches—Regular Army, Navy, Cavalry, 
Marine, National Guard, Police, and civi- 
lians, and we won by a margin of twenty 
points in both the Police Team Match 
and the N. R. A. Team Championship 
Match. 

Since 1915, the Portland Police Re- 
volver Team, when shooting as a police 
team and with its own guns, has never 
been beaten. 

Credit for the success of this team is 
largely due Sergeant J. H. Young, team 
captain. He is, I believe, the most 
capable instructor and coach in _ the 
country—a wonderful pistol shot with 
many championships to his credit. 

Ore. Geo. R. MARSHALL. 





A Worthy “Foreign” Rifle | 


Editor Outdoor Life: The inquiry of “A. 
A. Gloye, Ind.,” in the October issue of 
Outdoor Life seems to require a further 
answer. 

There has just been manufactured a 
30-06 Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle in the 
de luxe finish and workmanship found in 
that rifle. It is half-stocked with 2234 inch 
barrel, weighs 734 pounds, has special Eng- 
lish type separate folding leaf sights at 
200, 300 and 400 yards, and may be had 
take-down with folding peep on tang, or 
with best imported mounted telescope. 

While this rifle costs more than Ameri- 
can-made guns, still it is of the high quality 
and excellent workmanship to be found in 
guns costing several hundred dollars. It 
Will soon be on sale by leading dealers in 
the United States. While it is known 
that many -foreign-made rifles have not 
been worth the price of powder to blow 
them up, still no one has ever classed the 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer in that group, since 
't 1s used and sold more in England than 
in any other country, and certainly the 
English sportsman with his Holland and 
Holland and other especially made rifles 
‘nows guns and insists on good guns. 


New York. M. S. 
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ARMS 
CASH REGISTERS 


© 1928 R. A- Co. 


You Needn’t Clean 
Your Rifle Any More 


| 

| 
Dp” you ever shoot your rifle and let it stand over night with | 
out cleaning it? Ever let it stand a week? A month? | 

If you did, you know that rust starts over night, that it digs in 

solid in a week, and makes itself permanently at home in a month. | 
Forget to clean the inside of the barrel once and its accuracy may | 
| 

| 

| 

t 


That was the old story. That was what you were up against 
before Remington Kleanbore Ammunition was invented. 

Now it’s all changed. You can throw your cleaning rod away. 
You never have to clean the bore of your rifle, because Reming- 
ton Kleanbore Cartridges prevent rust. They make rifle and pistol 
barrels rust-proof. First, clean the inside of the barrel thoroughly 
with boiling water; then shoot nothing but Remington Klean- 
bore Cartridges and rust and corrosion are banished forever. 
Your rifle will remain accurate for a lifetime. 

There is only one Kleanbore—avoid imitations. Get Reming- 
ton Kleanbore Cartridges in the green box from your hardware 
or sporting goods store in the following sizes: .22 short, long, and 
long-rifle; .22 Winchester Rim Fire, Model 1890 (.22 Remington 
Special); .22 Remington Autoloading and .22 Winchester Auto 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Established 1816 = 


Remington, 


CUTLERY 
SERVICE MACHINES 


AMMUNITION 
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In Large Numbers. Also Skunk, Weasel, Mi 

and many other fur-bearing animals, with my new Fold- 
ing, Galvanized STEEL-WIRE TRAPS, They catch 
them like a fly-trap catches flies. Big money-makers for 
trappers and fishermen. Made in all sizes. Just the thing to 
take along on your camping or fishing trips. Write today 
for Descriptive Price List, and my Free Formula for 
making best baits known for attracting fish and animals. 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept.18, Lebanon, Mo. 


Cal. .30-.40 
Six-Shot 





KRAG CARBINE 


All the qualities of a high price 
fle. The choice of those who know. 


15 





i fine used condition, all eee sae 

guaranteed for one year. Send today for our Free 50 : 

page illustrated catalog of money saving values; Guns, Ammuni- 

tion, Cutlery, Sports and Gov’t goods. Outfitters for 50 years 
leading Military and Society organizations. Theatrical and wild 

west shows. Satisfied customers all over the world. Terms cash. 
oC. O. D. 


NoC. 0. D 


| W. STOKES KIRK *°27 45; Nortn 03m Street | 





**THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS IS THE SHOT THAT HITS” 





New York City 
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TARGET 
PISTOL 


The BULL’S EY 
for PRACTICE 


Made by shooters 

of national reputa- 

tion. Each pistol 

tested by an 

Olympic Team man. 

Guaranteea to group 

in \& inch circle at 

10 feet. Shoots No. 

6. shot and does not 

‘break windows. Magazine 

holds 60, and loads dutomat- 

a Marksmen of the 
ighest order use them for 
practice and pleasure. Set 

includes bull's-eye stamp, bird 

targets and extra ammunition, 


Ask your dealer first 


BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. 


Box 488 
Rawlings, Wyo. 

















Guns I Have Met 


AVING read from time to time so 

many interesting discourses on the 

general subject of guns, as well as 
many fine tales of reminiscence by mem- 
bers of the great brotherhood, all appear- 
ing in our great magazine, I am moved 
to add a word of my own, covering some 
things which have long been stored un- 
der the old Stetson. 

Gosh! it is kind of pleasant to look 
back and try to remember enough of the 
old experiences to call them back to black- 
and-white—“Guns I have met and never 
forgotten’”—tho some, I must confess, 
have tried hard to forget. 

We always begin with that great love, 
“The first one.” Mine was a little Stev- 
ens .22 about a foot and a half long, 
owned by my older brother, and shared 
generously with me as I became old 
enough to be trusted with a gun. One of 
its first acts, and perhaps the most mem- 
orable one, was a tiny slug which dug 
its way thru the spine of a fine two-year- 
old steer, as the result of a well-intentioned 
but poorly aimed shot which, instead of 
being high enough to merely scare said 
beast hither from the family cornfield, 
was just low enough to insure his stay- 
ing there. Don’t ever doubt that those 
little toys would shoot, brother. 

Number 2 of those worth special men- 
tion was a Marlin ’97 lever action .22. 
Boy, no man ever made or even imagined 
a better gun. After firing some 50,000 
slugs, of which I am sure at least 40,000 
found the bird, beast or object shot at, 
it was laid tenderly away, its work done, 
and its “innards” entirely expended. 

Kingsley Ault in a recent issue of Out- 
door Life, speaking of an old charcoal 
burner he met up with, reminds me of a 
similar weapon, of which I have many 
vivid and some very harrowing mem- 
ories. This was an old .45-75 “Sharps 
Straight’; not to be confused with the 
old Army .45s, as it had a longer shell 
and a much larger slug. It had reposed 
for many years on a rack in the home of 
my paternal grandfather, after having in 
the early days of California, accounted 
for several dozen grizzlies as well as elk 
and other game; and having had the 
reputation of invariably functioning with 
full effect and satisfaction with the first 
shot. It was only to be looked at during 
the above mentioned days of repose, 
never to be handled or used. But, like 
that other grandfather who owned the 
clock in the famous song, “one day the 
oid man died.” The ancient weapon fell 
into my waiting hands. 


GENERAL survey showed it to be 
I\in fair condition, and with a mighty 
nifty set of “buckhorn” sights. Balance 
good, action smooth, weight too much— 
oh, far too much. Further search uncov- 
ered reloading tools, bullets, patching 
materials (it was designed for paper- 
patched bullets), and a mold for the slugs. 
On examining this, I found that if the 
adjustable bottom piece was screwed out 
far enough, it would cast a missile which 
would register on the scales we used for 
weighing baled hay. To be exact, about 
500 grains. Sufficient. A tin can was 
found to contain a supply of tallow 
grease, removed several decades before 
from the ribs of one of the aforemen- 
tioned grizzlies. This for patching grease. 
Besides the high personal regard I had 
always felt for this particular grand- 
father, I was forced to admit that the old 


By W. S. Tincher 


boy also knew his “vittles” as a hunter 
and rifleman. 

A few hours’ work on the old lead 
slinger, and in molding bullets and load- 
ing some shells, and she was ready to 
roar. Then down to a good wide cow- 
pasture, all the cow inhabitants of which 
were carefully determined to be at very 
safe distance far to the other side. Hoist- 
ing the old ironworks to the top of the 
picket fence, and gratefully resting it there. 
I cast my eye over some ground-squirrel 
burrows some 50 yards away. One old 
squirrel hastily ducked into his hole. A 
little later, however, he poked his head 
out for a look-see, and on attempting to 
withdraw it again, found that it had been 
quite completely disconnected from his 
neck. After the smoke had cleared away, 
and I had recovered from the shock of 
anticipation—or should I say apprehen- 
sion?—which always attends the first fir- 
ing of a weapon whose ability to func- 
tion properly or at all, are only suspected. 
I walked over and surveyed the wreck; 
and the old gun and I were pals from 
then on. It sure hit where it looked, and 
cost surprisingly little to operate, consid- 
ering the noise and other results ob- 
tained. I quit using this gun a year or 
so later tho, “and why.” 

I had found that when loaded to its 
full carrying capacity, it would shoot al- 
most as far under water as over land. 
I was sitting one evening on the bank of 
the river, where some very large pike 
had a habit of coming up over the shal- 
lower bars to catch minnows. I had been 
amusing myself by selecting one of these 
occasionally, and hoisting him skyward, 
along with a considerable section of the 
river bottom. Poor sportsmanship, but 
very good sport for a kid. I happened 
to look around, and there behind me in 
the deepening dusk, I beheld what seemed 
to be a very slim animal, about 6 feet 
long, making its way across a stubble 
field. Rushing up to get a better look, I 
made out an old skunk, followed by a 
string of half-grown kits, thus account- 
ing for the illusion of one long animal. 
Bringing the old sewer-pipe into line, I 
touched it off, and things commenced 
happening. The old skunk spun endways 
about seven times and lay still, very still. 
But not so that leaden meteorite. After 
mowing down several yards of stubble, it 
started skyward, lopped off the top of a 
willow sapling, was deflected again 
downward to the top of a vineyard-stake, 
and still retained enough ambition to siz- 
zie off about 200 yards and land with a 
resounding smack against a neighbor’s 
barn. Very plainly I was a public men- 
ace if allowed at large with this cannon. 
Anyhow, it was proving a bit irksome to 
carry, so was discarded and returned to 
its old accustomed resting place. The 
countryside around there has long since 
returned to normal, and all the old shell- 
holes are filled over and forgotten. 


N THE years that have passed since, 

I have been afflicted with many guns 
of all descriptions; rifles, revolvers, and 
guns of the broadcasting persuasion. By 
1917 I attained some 20 or more. Then 
my Uncle Sam sent me word that he 
would loan me a very good gun if I 
would use it as directed by him, and I 
either sold or gave away all the guns I 
had, including the one next described, the 
parting with of which I shall always re- 
gret. 


One day while passing the gun store 
operated by a friend of mine, and trying 
not to look in, the proprietor hailed me. 
When I got inside my friend wanted to 
know whether I had $5 to spare. While 
I stammered and stalled for time, trying 
to figure out whether he was trying to 
borrow five bucks from me, he was dig- 
ging around in his gun case. The object 
that he brought to light made me decide 
very quickly that I didn’t need the half- 
eagle. (We used gold in California in 
them days.) The gun he shoved at me 
was one pretty piece of architecture. It 
was a heavy target .22 of the Savage 
make, and much embellished by the form- 
er owner. It was of the Scheutzen per- 
suasion, and fitted with the niftiest pair 
of aperture peep sights that I ever saw. 
And all for $5. Mr. Ringling never of- 
fered more for the money. A look thru 
the barrel caused me to write in haste to 
ask Mr. Savage if he did not have a bet- 
ter one—and he had; a dandy. I had oc- 
casion to use up three new barrels for 
this gun during the years I used it. Not 
only did I shoot lots of shells, but most 
of my hunting was on doves, robins, 
pigeons, etc., in the pursuit of which any 
unnecessary noise is, as the colored man 
says, “the mostest thing that you wants 
most anything else but.” Therefore, I 
used mostly the smokeless and almost 
noiseless ammunition. These shells are 
notoriously hard on the mucous lining 
of a gun’s stomach. The guns are rifled 
fine, and won’t stand much wear. But 
shoot! That gun never knew how to 
miss. 


ND NOv\ J I should like to say a few 
words of my own, on the subject of 
that much needed and talked about high- 
compression, ethyl-burning .22. First let 
me say that I believe many men who 
complain of the inability of the present 
.22 to kill, have not given a proper test 
to the right kind of hollow-point am- 
munition. The best in the days when I 
was using the .22 extensively were the 
U. M. C. Lesmok hollow point. I shot 
literally hundreds of squirrels and rabbits 
with these, and I will say that I have 
never known a jackrabbit, and very few 
squirrels, that ever needed a second shot 
to stop them if fairly hit. I do not be- 
lieve they would prove so effective on the 
larger woodchucks, but we have none of 
those here to try them on. However, I 
will admit that we badly need the bigger 
and better .22. I have a pet clue to offer. 
The boys who hunted in my country 
had much occasion to use a certain bridge 
over the river. The railings of this 
bridge were of redwood, 6 inches thick. 
We were wont to display the power of 
penetration of our respective .22s on these 
railings. To those who are not familiar 
with this wood I will say that it has 
about the same resistance as soft pine. 
But 6 inches is far more than a .22 will 
negotiate. None of the boys could ever 
drill deeper than about 3% inches. Ex- 
cept me. I shot thru the whole darn 
works, and kept my means a secret for a 
long while, doing my _ shooting while 
alone, and displaying the holes afterward. 
I found that by removing the powder 
charge from two of the Winchester 
smokeless shorts, and crowding this into 
a long rifle case, the combination, with 
the bullet from the short, just naturally 
passed by that 6-inch timber and kept 
on going. From the noise it made, it was 
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evident that the entire charge was not 
consumed in the short barrel at that. 

This noise was in peculiar contrast to 
the almost silent functioning of the same 
powder when used in the charge pre- 
scribed for it; this due no doubt to the 
increased burning pressure of the greater 
charge. These shots of course lacked 
accuracy, due to the unbalanced load, but 
the speed was certainly there, as proven 
both by the penetration, and firing them 
at a distance. I believe that if we can 
vet speed, the accuracy can be worked 
out by balancing the other factors. I am 
very certain that that load attained a 
speed of close to 1,500 feet per second, 
as the comparative penetration figures 
would indicate. 


TOW if I obtained such power from a 
LN long rifle case, what could I do with 
a longer one, such as the .22 extra long? 
Well I did try it, putting the powder 
from three of the shorts into the extra- 
long case; but none of my guns would 
shoot this charge without stripping the 
bullet, therefore ruining all velocity and 
accuracy. However, it seems to me that 
it showed possibilities, especially in that 
none of the cases were bursted. I have 
noted the opinion of many of the experts 
that no appreciable increase is possible 
from the rimfire .22 with the copper case, 
as it would not stand up. I do not be- 
lieve it is yet time to make that a positive 
statement. We all know, who ever used 
the old extra-long, that it had lots of 
power, and was only less accurate than 
the longer rifle because it never enjoyed 
the attention, and careful balancing ex- 
periments lavished on the latter. Let’s 
first build a gun that is not a toy, but 
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well fitted, to help this little case to with- 
stand higher pressure, then work out a 
powder and bullet to get the most pos- 
sible power combined with accuracy from 
this cartridge. We know what a toy the 
short seems now, as compared with the 
long rifle. The extra long enjoys almost 
as much advantage in capacity over the 
long rifle as the latter does over the 
short. We must retain the present style 
of case if we wish to retain the low price. 
Let us also forget about trying to make a 
.25-20 of a .22. It needs only to be a little 
more powerful than the present shell 
in order to suit the purpose we 
seek. 

I realize that a high pressure success- 
fully obtained by no means assures that 
we shall have a balanced, accurate load. 
But given the speed, I am sure our pres- 
ent-day experts could solve the rest of 
the problem. I am not ready to believe, 
in the light of the wonderful improve- 
ments made since the war in all other 
ammunition, that we have reached our 
limit in the comparatively small im- 
provement noted in the long rifle am- 
munition. Honestly, haven’t we been too 
hasty in saying it can’t be done? I 
should certainly like to see some fellow 
who has both the time and the facilities 
for making accurate observations, take 
up this old .22 extra long case and work 
out its possibilities. I should also appre- 
ciate seeing some criticism of my points, 
either by your Capt. Askins, or some oth- 
er qualified person. Outdoor Life has 
done heroic work in lending its advice 
and its space to the heavy discussion of 
this important subject. These arguments 
of mine while sincere are, I must confess, 
very theoretical. 


ee OOM ceed 


Please Identify 


Editor Outdoor Life :—I am taking the 
liberty of sending a snapshot and data 
on an old gun I have, to try and find out 
something about it. I thought perhaps 
vou or some reader has seen a gun like 
mine, and could tell me the history of it. 


This gun weighs 12 pounds; barrel 
ength, 34 inches; length over all, 51 
inches. Barrel is rifled and has six lands. 


Caliber is .43 as near as I can measure 
it The peep sight is simply a round 
piece of steel with a pin hole in it, set 
on a screw which screws into the stock. 
The front sight is a tube 1 inch long 
with a needle point set in the center. 

The butt-plate, trigger guard, small 
ornament thru which pin holding barrel 
and forearm together, passes, and end 
ot torearm, are of German silver. The 
gun has double set triggers adjustable 
to a very fine trigger pull, by an ex- 
posed adjusting screw between the two 
triggers. 





Who can identify this old rifle? 


The gun has no ramrod, (of course it 





is a muzzle-loader) nor any place on it | 


to fasten one, giving me the impression 
that the gun was built for target 
work. 

The stock appears to be curley maple, 
and has a cheek piece. It is checkered 
on forearm and grip. 

The barrel is 1% inches in diameter 
and has four small holes in muzzle end, 
presumably for some sort of loaling tool. 
The lock is in fine condition, and the 
barrel is fair. The only means of identi- 
fication is the name, “N. Lewis—Troy,” 
on the barrel. 

With the gun I have the bullet mold, 
and a copper powder flask that works 
with a lever, giving the exact charge 
each time the lever is tripped. 

If you or some reader can give me 
any light on this gun I would appreciate 
it greatly. FLtoyp M. Rocers, 
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L. C. SMITH 
GUNS 


) 





steele Ra, 


FIELD 
GRADE 


$40 


Other models 


to $1125 
) TE 4 


Forty dollars is a low price for 
such a superior all-service gun as 
the L. C. Smith Field Grade. 


Nearly half a century of exclusive 
shotgun building experience is built 
into it. It’s equally good for marsh, 
upland or field shooting. 


Your dealer should have it in stock. 
If not, write for Booklet B 44. 





HUNTER, ARMS, COMPANY 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Building 


San Francisco, Calif. 





AN L.C.SMITH GUN WON THE LAST GRAND AMERICAN 














ALPINE “A” 


8x27 





Compare this with others before purchasing. 


This is a new, 
binocular with large 
full stereoscopic effect. 


small, 
field of 


light weight 
view and 


PRICE $25.00 Postpaid 
If desired you can examine this glass 
at your Express Office before purchas- 


ing. 


Sold only on moneyback guarantee. 


We have Zeiss Prism Binoculars and 
Zeiss Rifle Sighting Telescopes. 
PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe Street 


enver, Colo. 


Established 33 years 
Importer—M anufacturer 














ise Fur Rabbits 


in Your Back Yard 


are real moncy makers. 
find a ready market everywhere. 


We teach you how to raise them. 


a real income of your own. 









The Fur Rabbit Industry offer 
you a big opportunity, for 
can raise Fur Rabbits in a back- 
yard, city lot, farm or ranch. 


“Sele KING 


CHINCHILLAS 










Their pelts are valuable and 


Himalayas (Ermine 


Fur) and Havanas (Mink Fur) are also big profit makers. 


No previous ¢cxperi- 


ence necessary. Get your start NOW and then later, 
out of your profits, add Muskrat and Mink and build 
Write for Facts today. 
CONRAD'S, BOX 998 CONRAD'S RANCH, DENVER, COLORADO 
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_ NEW CONDITION LUGERS 
New Barrels 4’—$17.50 


| Genuine pre-war Lugers, bearing pre-war 
| “coat of arms,” safety grip, new condition 
| with new barrels, 4”, .80 caliber $27.50. 
| New 8” barrels, 9. m.m. caliber, $32.50. 
| 
SMITH & WESSON’S MOST 
POPULAR REVOLVER 


Reinforced model .44 S. & W. 
blue finish 64%” barrel. 


$50 Value WHILE THEY LAST 
$36.75 


Specials, 







Triple 


te-in- 
forcement 


SPECIAL SALE REMINGTON AND 
SAVAGE AUTOMATICS 


New .380 cal. Remington automatic, 
ee eee eae $12.75 

New .32 and .380 Savage automatic. -$12.75 
NEW H & R 22 SPECIAL TRAPPERS MODEL $12.00 


These guns are break open models, auto- 
| matic shell ejectors, double action, 7 shot. 
Checked walnut grip, gold front sight. Six 
inch blued steel barrel for ‘Shur Shot’ 
shooting. Shoots 22 short, long and long- 
rifle cartridges. Weight 23 ounces. 
REGULAR TRAPPERS MODEL $7.50—6 Inch Barrel 
New Mausers and Ortgies While They Last 
.832 Mauser auto, 9 shots $14.00. .25 Ort- 
gies automatic, 7 shots, $8.50. .32 or .380 
Ortgies, 8 shots $10.00. 

Send $2.00 with any gun order, and we will 
send it C. O. D. for the balance, subject to 
examination. Express shipments only 


MAX COOK, Established 1878 





1653 Larimer Street Denver, Colorado 








Uniform, Accurate Work 
when you reload with 


IDEAL TOOLS 


Use well made, accurate Ideal Reloading Tools to 
give you the best results. 

Favorite with reloaders for 35 yrs. Line includes 
every tool or accessory needed. 





Consult Ideal Quick 
Reference Table in the 
Handbook to guide you | 
in purchasing correct 
tool for calibers re- 
quired. 


The new Ideal Hand- 
book No. 28 gives in- 
struction for reloading 
and describes all opera- 
tions. Valuable tables 
and data. You cannot 
afford to be without it 
if youreload. Sent on 
receipt of 50 cents. 





THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


BIG GAME HUNTERS 
TRAPPERS 


Send your trophies to me. 

We tan all kinds of fur in our own 
factory. 

Ladies’ fine fur coats. 

Let us mount your big game heads, or 
make your furs into robes, chokers, 
coats, etc. 


W. W. WEAVER 


Custom Fur Tanner 


Michigan 
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oArms and 
oAmmunition 
Queries 


Answered by Capt. Chas. Askins 


[Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail 
(only a small percentage are published) will please 
enclose 2 cents for postage. Correspondents in this 
department will please address Captain Askins at 
the Denver office. If an answer is not received it 
is because complete address was not given. Write 
again. ] 





Remodeling the Krag 

I would like to buy a good cheap rifle but I 
am undecided which to buy—the Springfield 
Mauser, Krag, or the Model 17. I have heard 
much about the Krag being such a good gun, 
but don’t like that long barrel. Could I cut the 
barrel off to about 25 inches? Would this spoil 
the shooting quality? Also how would you at- 
tach a front sight? I have used the Model 17 
in the service and like it, but the Krag cartridge 
is cheaper and less powerful, which would suit 
me better. I can’t afford the regulation Spring- 
field. What I want is a gun that will stand lots 
of oil, rubbing and maybe some remodeling, but 
not very much shooting at 10 cents a shot. Would 
the Krag action handle the .32-40 or .30-30 car- 
tridge if fitted with a barrel of this kind?— 
Alvin L. Sarver, Kans. 

Answer.—The Krag rifle is a good one, but a 
good deal has been said about it because a lot 
of people own these guns. The weakness of the 
Krag is that the bolt has but one lug, while 
Springfield has two. The lug is what stands be- 
tween the shooter and sudden death in a bolt 
action gun. Krag bolt is supposed to stand a 
pressure of about 42,000 pounds, Springfield 
60,000 pounds. However, the Krag action is 
strong enough for the cartridge, tho it is not so 
good for experimental purposes, if a man undez- 
takes to load his own shells. The sights on the 
Enfield are far better for hunting purposes than 
the Springfield sights. Springfield sights are 
practically worthless except for target shooting, 
and are not very good for this purpose, being 
very trying on the eyes. By remodeling the 
Enfield you can cut down the weight about a 
pound, which makes it about right. Comb can 
be attached by sawing off the top of the stock 
and fitting on a new piece with wooden pins and 
cement of some kind, then dressing down to fit 
you. Gun really handles pretty well as it is, but 
doesn’t look right to me. Krag can be cut off 
without damaging the shooting, and usually is 
cut off to from 24 to 26 inches. No need of that 
long barrel and few would tolerate it. The only 
question in my mind as to the Krag is what 
kind of barrel you are going to get hold of. 
Many of those old Krags had the barrels badly 
pitted and shot out while in service, and I see 
no guarantee that you are to get a good barrel. 
Krag shell is larger at the base than .30-30, so 
bolt would not handle the latter.—Editor. 


How Calibers are Designated 

As a reader of your magazine, I am wonder- 
ing if you can give me the following information: 
What method or rule is used to determine the 
gauge, bore or caliber of small arms such as shot- 
guns, rifles and revolvers?—Wilkie L. Harper, 
Iowa. 

Answer.—Shotgun gauges are governed by 
the number of round bullets fitting the bore that 
it takes to make a pound. Thus twelve round 
bullets that fit a 12-bore gun will weigh a pound; 
16 gauge will take sixteen bullets to the pound; 
20-bore, twenty. Calibers are measured in hun- 
dredths of an inch, as 22/100, 32/100, 45/100, 
and sometimes the English method is followed 
giving the caliber in thousandths of an inch as 
.320, .450, .500, .505. Occasionally the gun is 
specified by other terms, as .250-3.000, in which 
the last numerals refer to the velocity of the 
bullet. Or again .30-06, in which the ’06 refers 
to the model of cartridge. In Europe, calibers 
are given in millimeters, as 6.5 mm., 7 mm., 8 
mm., and so on. Milimeters can be translated 
into thousandths of an inch, as 7 mm. equals 
.276 inch.—Editor. 


The Model ’90 Winchester .22 

What is your opinion of the Model 90 Win- 
chester .22 rifle, shooting the .22 long rifle marks- 
man, non-corrosive copper-coated cartridges, manu- 
factured by the Western Cartridge Co? Up to 
what distance is this rifle accurate for target use, 
with the above cartridges? I am thinking of hav- 
ing a pistol grip on the stock which will cost 
a little extra. Do you thing this is better than 
the ordinary straight stock that comes as the stock 
model? Also, will this be a better advantage 
in shooting, or what are the benefits derived from 
a pistol grip on the stock?—-M. J. McKenna, 
Ns Ks 

Answer.—The Model 90 is one of the best of 
the trombone action rifles and the copper-coated 
bullets are said to be equal to anything made. I 
haven’t given them a personal trial as yet, tho I 
have a few on hand. About any of the standard 
makes of cartridges will perform as well as any 
pump action rifle. It is only in the special heavy 
target rifles that a man needs to particularly fit 
his rifle with some ammunition that suits it. The 
Model 90 is not a target rifle, but will do very 
good shooting at a hundred yards, with the usual 
range of 200 when it is necessary to shoot that 
far. No use in trying to compete with such a 
gun as the Winchester Model 52 with the Model 
90. The pistol grip would feel better in the 
hand and couldn’t do any harm otherwise—may- 
be not much good either.—Editor. 


Filing Bullets for Penetration 

Please tell me how to find out just what a 
bullet will do in regard to penetration and 
smashing effect. I have been using the Western 
open point expanding shell but I can get the 
metal patch at a low price and I am wondering 
if I file off the tip and file grooves in the flat- 
tened surface, will the bullet be quite effective? 
I have tried firing into boards and into sand, too, 
but neither of these methods seem to enlighten 
me much as to what they will do in the flesh 
of an animal. Some day I hope to go to Alaska 
and hunt big bears and I want a Waftenfabrik 
Mauser, caliber .30-’06. Do you consider this 
a heavy enough gun and what do you think of 
the make? I have a 7 mm. of that make and I 
wouldn’t trade it for all the American guns 
made. For accuracy, beauty and workmanship 
I am quite satisfied that it can’t be beat. They 
are very high, tho. The best price I can get 
is at A. F. Stoeger in New York and is $80. I 
expect to add a good shot gun to my collection 
next and I have been looking over the repeaters, 
automatics and doubles. It seems to me that 
the best workmanship is to be found in the 
double guns. What do you recommend for all- 
round shooting, ducks included? About hand 
loaded cartridges; do you recommend that the 
hunter load his own shells? Can they be loaded 
by hand to give as good results as those from 
the factory? How many times can one shell be 
loaded and where can the formulas for the cor- 
rect loads be obtained? For a side arm what 
do you think of the German Luger? Isn’t the 
7.65 mm. a pretty good medium-weight gun? 
Does it compare favorably with the Colt’s? I 
have seen a Luger jam once but I have seen a 
Colt jam a hundred times. Is it true that the 
foreign arms cannot be depended upon for ac- 
curate boring when the American cartridges are 
used in them ?—Alton R. Smith, D. C. 

Answer.—Mattern says don’t try filing off the 
point of a bullet and using it on big game—too 
uncertain in the way it opens up and you may 
lose your only chance on game for the year. 
They tell me that in a Mauser the German rifles 
are fine as anything to be had. They do not 
seem to be able to do so well with the .30-’06, 
tho, varying the chambering and more dimensions 
too much to be as good as our Springfield. Still, 
for game shooting the Waffenfabirk Mauser ought 
to be good enough, because in off-hand shooting 
it is difficult to tell whether a gun is shooting 
into a 2-inch ring or a 4-inch. For all-round 
shooting you do not want one of the big double 
duck guns anyhow. It is true that double guns 
are finer finished that the repeaters, that is, they 
are finished in a different way. The repeaters 
merely have the action smoothed up, not much 
attention being paid to the fitting, while a lot 
of care is given to jointing and fitting a good 
double gun. There are several guns that are all 
good. You wouldn’t make a mistake getting any 
gun of the better grades. Hand loads are hardly 


worth while today, unless you wish to experi- 
ment. Luger is the best pistol made in foreign 
countries, and deserves plenty of praise.—Editor. 
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BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 








Angling 


Adventures in Angling (Heilner).... 














Amateur Rod Making........................ ey OO 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead)...... 2.50 
Angler's Handbook (Camp)............................. 1.00 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them........ 1.50 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley)...................... 1.00 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes of 
America NO a ns kates 3.00 
Big-Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holder)........ 1.75 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle)........................... es ne 
Black Bass and Bass Craft (Jones)...... cn ee 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall).......... ... 4.50 
Book of Fish and Fishing vanmaiennd = ... 2.00 
Book of Tarpon (Dimock)............. ee 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith). is See 
Call of the Surf (Heilner)...................... ne 8 
Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith).. .-2--3-00 
Compleat Angler (Walton)...................-:22---++ 5.00 


Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 
SE ga (SOAR Seen eee Raa ae eae! 
Complete Science of Fishing for Trout 
(Shaw) 6.0 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) ce 00 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) 1.00 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead) 
Fisherman’s Pie (Hunter)....................... 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold)... 









Fishing From the Earliest Times................. ~~ 6.00 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp)............ 1.00 
Fishing “mecwee CP OMmer ao ice yB 


Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll)... 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet)............... 
Fishing With Floating Flies (Camp).. 
pe EE OS EE See aon pee 
eT el UES ) een 3.0 
History of Fly-Fishing for Trout (Hills)........ 3.50 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo. The (Holden)........ 3.00 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll)... . 3.00 
Lives of Complete Anglers (Walton)............ KF 
Modern Development of the Dry-Fly (Hal- 
De) EROS EE, PRN GD S Saale pe creel } 
Musshaitaane Fishing (Robinson).................... . 2.00 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John)... 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill)... 
Practical Fly-Fishing (St. John) 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 





CCIE ak ee rs cate 1.50 
Salmon and the Dry Fly (La Branche)........ 5.00 
OE Eee eer eee eee i 


Science of Fishing (Brooks) 
Seashore Animals of Pacific Coast (Johnson) 7 $0 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt) 
Streamcraft (Holden)....................- 
Sunshine and Dry-Fly (Dunne) 
Tales of Fishes (Zane Grey)..............-.---..-----+ ; 

Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey).... 5.00 





Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey)................ 4.00 
Tales of New Zealand (Zane Grey)................ 5.00 
Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey)............ 4.00 
Telling on the Trout (Hewett) : 





Trout Fishing (Sheringham)..................0s-s0+ 2 


A deposit of 50c is required on all C. O. D. orders to cover carrying charges. 


Trout Fly-Fishing in America (Southard)....10.C0 
py RR  ) SR SRE 3.00 
Camping and Trapping 
Art of Trapping (Conmor) <a... sacccccccccceas ga 
Autoeamping (Brimmer)........................--c..-00c-« 2.00 


Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody) 1.00 
Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses.... oy 





Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps).................... 1.00 
Camp Cookery Ciephart) ..............<<..<escosens<--s 1.00 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick)............ 2.00 
Camp Kraft (Miller)... it oivndeeadtahecet netomat 1.75 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke).... 2.00 
ED OS Eee ee ee 3.50 
Camping (Kephart)........ dics a 
a a) ee oe oe 2.50 
Camping Out (A Manual on Organized 
CCE) ee eee RE Sel ee ee ee .00 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart)................ 2.50 


Camps, Log Cabins, 
(Brimmer) 
Canadian Wilds (Hunter).. 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)... 1. 
Diseases & Treatment of the Rabbit (Meek) 1.00 
Ferrets, Facts afd Fanctes...............2:-ccc-ssccceess: 1.00 
Fox Trapping Ceraedine>:............... 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding)... 


Lodges and Clubhouses 
2 








NT OS) EE eee ae: aoe eon 1.25 
Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (eta) 3.00 
Fur Rabbits (Meek)......... PARAS Bos ~ aoe 
Fur Trade in America (Laut) ESS IS 4.00 
Ginseng and Other Medical Plants................ 1.25 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins......... . 1.50 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding)...................- 1.00 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 
rE, EI ea nera ee ene a eee ee 50 


Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill)... - 1.00 








Land Cruising and - aennate ee ae ie .00 
Mink Booklet (Lamb)................-.:.-.-2.ccco=s we 
Mink Farming (White).................. ... 1.00 
Mink Farming (Edwards)............-..-.----- ... 1.00 
Mink Raising (Hodgson)................-..::c--000--+- 2.00 
Mink Raising (McClintock).................-----:--+- 2.00 
Mink Trapping (Harding)...............-.----:-++++--+ 1.00 
Motor Campcraft — bate oonacannsies 1.00 
Motor Camping (LOng)........-.-.-.<--ss-ceesecceeeons 2.00 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop)...... ... 3.00 
Muskrat Farming (Edwards) ESCA aa 
Muskrat Farming (Hodgson)....................-.-.---- .50 
Outdoor Handy Book (Beard) ee 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The (Miller) .. “Sas 1.50 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace) aa 1.00 
Practical Fur Ranching (O. Kuechler)........ 2.00 
Practical Trapper, The (Christy) 1. 
Raccoon Raising (Edwards).............-.--- ne 
Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson)............ 1.50 
Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton)........ 6.00 
Raising Fur Rabbits (Hodgson)...............--.--.--- 3.50 
Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson)........ Bo 


Roughing It Smoothly esas) SLL ELLE SD 
Science of Trapping (Kreps .00 
Shelters, Shacks and Soutien (Beard)........ 1.75 


No C. O. D. ship- 


ments permitted in Canada. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 


Please send me the following books, 


$ ( ) Or send by parcel post C.O. D. ( ) 





1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


for which I enclose 


SABVBWBWBWBVBWBBVBWBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBRERRER EEE EEE 





Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson)........ 2.0.0.0... 3.00 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller)............ 1.25 
stect “Kvage CHas@ieey.. 5... 1.00 
Successful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson). .... 4.00 


Taxidermy ew 
jy a). Se ee 
—w and Museum Exhibitions (Row- 

eee 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce) 
Tracks and Tracking............... 








Trai Craft Cheedsce)— 2.50 
Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson).... 3.00 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy................ 1.00 
Vacation on Trail (Davenport)......................-- 1.50 
Wild Animals (Hubbard)... ; 3.00 
Winter Camping (Carpenter) ...00.00000.0.--ccce0.---- 1.00 


Wolf and Coyote seagoing (Harding)............ 1.00 
Woodcraft (Kephart) . . te* 
Woodcraft for Women 





Hunting and Shooting 


A Catalog of Firearms for the Collector 





OOS 2 Ee Ee 3.50 
Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide ee 
Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews)... ae Se 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols... 6.00 


Amateur Gunsmithing (Whelen) TS 
American Shotgun, The (Askins)...... 
An African Holiday (Sutton)............ 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard)................ ee 
Bows and Arrows (Duff)......... 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies ‘(Horn- 
aday) .... 5.00 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday) re 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer)................. 3.00 





Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott)....... 1.50 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt)... EEE 
Ducks and Duck Shooting (Haynes). eos 1.50 
East of The Sun and West of the Moon 
(Roosevelt)...... . 3.50 
Firearms in American ‘History (Sawyer)........ 3.50 
Game Animals of Africa (Lydekker) ne DOS 


Game Trails of British Columbia vhshcaemanid 5.00 
Grizzly, The (Mills)...... a . 2.50 
Handloading Amunition (Mattern) Eeeaennaats . 3.00 
History of Firearms (Pollard). 12.50 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (Selous)... 4.00 
Hunting and Conservation......................... . 5.00 
Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
(Shelley) .. 3.00 
Hunting the Wild Turkey (Turpin). . 1.50 
Hunting With the Bow and Arrow (Pope)... ~~: no 
Illustrated Africa (Boyce)............... 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands ee? : 2. 20 
In Brightest Africa (Akeley) . 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice (Me- 


Nabb ......... ete eat = aca 
Jist Huntin’ (Ripley) 00000000... eee. 2.00 


Land of Footprints (White)... ee 2.00 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)................... 
Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson) 
Modern Pistol, The (Winans).. 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and 1 Donovan). 
Moose Book (Merrill)........ 

Oh! Shoot (Rex Beach)... 
Our Rifles (Sawyer) 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 





wWwrArenie 
tN : 
wn 


CINGOONOIED fete ee le eg. 00 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 

wright), new and revised edition................ 1.00 
Plantation Game Trails (Rutledge)................ 3.50 
Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting 

and Fishing nag eget . 3.50 


Records of Big Game (Ward), 7th edition 15.00 
Wunmermne CRO 1.00 


meus PAGS 1.00 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins) eccdaasins . 1.00 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller) ............... ae 2.50 
Scatter Gun Sketches........ ? . 2.00 
Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton).......... et 
RE | ees 1.75 
Sport in Field and Forest (Ripley).............. .. 2.00 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart)....000000000000000... - 1.00 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis).......... ~ ae 
Sporting Rifles (Winans)... 3.50 


Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 4.00 
Stalking Big Game With a Camera (Max- 
well) 
Still Hunter, The 
Tales of Wild Turkey Hunting (Everitt)... 2.50 
The Adventurous Bowman (Pope)... * - 2.50 
Tiger Trails in Southern Asia (Sutton) . 228 
Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies (Mitchell) 3.00 
Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay Jun- 


NT a cee as .50 
Trigger Fingers (White) Po . 2.00 
White-Tailed Deer (Newsom)... 3.00 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon erieetciedl . 5.00 
Wildfowlers (Bradford)... . 1.00 
Wildflowing Tales (Hazelton) ee 
Wing Shooting and Angling (C ‘onnett)... eee 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)................ 1.00 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore) . 4.00 
With Shotgun and Rifle in North American 

Game Fields (Robinson) = 4.00 




















German Luger () 


Automatics $99 50 


9-Shot. SPECIAL 





30-CALIBER 

New German Mauser .32 Automatic........ $14.00 
New German Ortgies .32 Automatic._______. 10.00 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic._....... 8.50 
New Remington .380 Automatic._ noone SD 
New Savage Automatic .32 Cal... 13.50 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 

Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel... 27.50 
New Hartford "22 Target Automatic. 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel__................ 27.50 
New H & R. 410 S. Shot Handy Gun...... 10.00 
-44 Smith & Wesson, Special Blue finish, 

SUL og eee 36.75 
300 Col. Savage, bolt action rifle, special 

price aneied 27.50 


New Genuine German ‘Luger ‘pre- war, 
double safety grip, .30-cal., 4 inch........ 27.50 


All Models and Calibers of New Colt Pistols 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


kta 05 Pima a acese ct $25.00 
Colt’s .38 or Pocket Model Automatic... 22.50 





Colt’s.25 Automatic... 10.50 
Colt’s .32 Automatic... . 13.50 
Colt’s .32-20 .38 and .41 Cal. “Army ‘Spec... 20.00 
Colt’s .32 Pocket Model, side break............ A 


S.& W. .32o0r.38 Military and Police. 
S. & W. 32-20 or .38 Pocket Model... 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle 
Winchester .30-30 Carbine... 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


.30-cal. ee ee 5 , OO EE 
9 mm. Luger, per 100..... 

.32-cal. Automatic, per 100. 
.25-cal. Automatic, per 100 


Willship all goods C.O. D.with peer iioge 
of examination on deposit of $1.0 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 




















Ruptured 38 Years 
Is This a Miracle? 


A Sudden Strain at the Age of Twelve—Thirty-Eight 
Years of Pain and Discomfort—Now 
at Fifty He Gets Relief. 


HE experience of thousands proves 

that this man’s case is not a miracle! 
For a new kind of support known as 
“Magic Dot” is now sealing ruptures, 
often of many years’ standing. Cum- 
bersome pads, springs and straps that 
often prevent a cure are done away 
with. Instead, a light, flesh-soft padlet 
that actually “breathes air’ permits 
you to run, jump and exercise without 
fear. Users report they have forgotten 
they are wearing it, since Magic Dot 
weighs only 1-25th ounce. The inven- 
tor will now send it to your home with- 
out putting you under obligation to 
wear it. See it first, then decide. Mail 
coupon immediately for details of this 


astonishing no-risk offer. We'll send 
also an illustrated description and a 
clever free sample of Airtex. No obli- 
gation. Address 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
5545 Clay St., STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 


Without obligation send illustrated description of 
Magic Dot and Free sample of Airtex. 


Name.. 


Address... 
(Se ae 


| ee 


| which the wiping rod passes. 
| the hole over the bore, or it might case wear 
| anyhow.—Editor. 


new. 
| business and the silencers are off the market.— 
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Cleaning from Muzzle 


Would you kindly tell me how to clean a 
Stevens Visible Loader? I have heard that clean- 
ing from the muzzle would destroy the accuracy. 
Is this correct?—Thomas J. Lang, III. 

Answer.—It will take a good deal of cleaning 
from the muzzle to injure the rifle. If you are 
particular about it, tho, get a steel cap with a 
hole in the center and fit it over the muzzle, thru 
Be sure to center 


Maxim Silencers Discontinued 
Will you please tell me where I can buy a 
Maxim Silencer for a .22 Automatic Remington 
rifle and the price of one. I enclose stamp for 
reply. Thank you.—J. M. Nagle, Texas. 
Answer.—No more Maxim Silencers to be had 
The company has long since gone out of 


Editor. 
Krag or Enfield 

I would like to know which would be the best 
rifle of the two for a good hunting rifle—The 
U. S. Army 1917 Enfield or the Krag?— 
R. H. Coven, Mich. 

Answer.—The Krag would be as good as the 
other, if you could get it in a new rifle, which 
I doubt. Model 17 is new and as good a big- 
game rifle as there is made, once the stock has 
been remodeled from the present military stock. 
Understand that the rifle can be shot on game 
just as it is, but remodeling would cut down the 
weight a pound or nearly that and make the rifle 
both handle and look better.—Editor. 





Choke for General Shooting 

I desire a bit of information in regard to 
which is the better all-round shotgun in a Rem- 
ington Automatic—a full choke or modified 
choke? I will use this for all kinds of shooting 
—ducks (over decoys and otherwise) quail, rab- 
bits, etc., and, not often, prairie chickens. 
Would prefer a 12-gauge. Which will give the 
better pattern at 40 to 50 yards, also penetra- 
tion? Any other help will be appreciated.— 
Boyd Beets, Kans. 

Answer.—I’d have two barrels for that gun— 
improved cylinder and full choke. If you are 
willing to own but one barrel, then have it 
modified, which will do fairly well for all birds 
except quail.—Editor. 





New A. & eA. Goods 











New Remington Carbine 

The Remington Company is bringing out their 
popular Model 30 Express rifle in carbine form. 
Carbine is to have 20-inch barrel, 40% inches 
in total length, and is to weigh 7 pounds. It has 
shotgun style butt-stock, with butt-plate grooved 
to prevent slipping, and the fore-stock is grooved 
to afford a good hold. The carbine is furnished 
in the same calibers as the rifle—’06, .25, .30, 
.32 and .35. The list price is $42.15. The 
carbine is intended particularly for use on horse- 
back. 





Bulls Eye Pistol 

The Bulls Eye Pistol 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Rawlins, Wyo., 
is making a pistol which 
shoots a No. 6. shot. 
With the pistol comes 
a target of three ca- 
nary birds, mounted on 
a perch, which fall of 
when struck. The pistol 
enough to hit and knock off these 
In fact, the little gun is 
accurate, and handles and pulls very 
like a full grown pistol. The Bulls Eye Pistol 
is intended to teach marksmanship. Holding 
and pulling can be learned with it better than 
with a heavy firearm that jumps and kicks. 
Gun can be used indoors without danger of 
damaging anything and doesn’t break windows. 
A great deal of fun can be had out of this gun 
in an evening’s entertainment, and one such 
evening will pay for the cost of the gun. It is 
particularly a ladies’ gun and women will learn 
to shoot well with it when they never would 
with a heavily loaded firearm. 


is accurate 
birds at 15 or 20 feet. 


surprisingly 








Trap Notes 











Lawrence, Kan, 

Good duck weather, bringing on a big flight 
from the north, cut the attendance at the Ar- 
mistice Day program of the Lawrence Gun Club. 
The day was warm in the early morning hours; 
later the wind switched to the northwest and the 
duck hunters “beat it’? for the lakes and river, 
letting the targets go for another day. Good 
bags were reported by a lot of them. 

For those who shot the program, H. Seiwald 
was high gun with 93x100, and A. L. Lingard 
second with 92. 





Indianapolis, Ind. 

Chas. Zoller, of Greensburg, led the field at 
the Indianapolis Gun Club’s annual turkey shoot 
on November 19, breaking 99x100 targets. He 
missed the first target and broke all the rest. 
W. B. Burford was second with 98. L. A. Ens- 
minger, third, with 97. Z. E. Dougan was high 
gun in the 25-target handicap, breaking 23 from 
17 yards. Mrs. Burford and M. C. Lewis tied 
for second place with 22 each from 17 yards. 
Burford took the double event of 12 pairs by 
breaking 22. J. C. Wiggam was next in line 
with 21. Winners of turkeys, geese and chickens 
were C. Zoller, W. B. Burford, R. Heaton, G. 
Wendling, Mrs. Burford, J. C. Wiggam, J. 
Dooley, L. A. Ensminger and M. C. Lewis. 





Lowell, Iowa. 

Steve Tyler, Birmingham, Iowa, was high in 
the 100 16-yard targets at the shoot of the 
Lowell Gun Club, September 21, on 98. Ralph 
Newton and “Chum” Martin were second on 94, 
with Chet Williams, third, on 92. Williams and 
Tyler both broke 49 in the 50 20-yard targets, 
and Martin was high in the doubles with 22 out 
of 12 pair. 

Tyler was high on the 150 singles, with a 
total of 147. E. A. Stephenson won the leg on 
the added target handicap trophy and Williams 
received a gold trophy for breaking a ground 
record with 46 straight from 20 yards. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 

R. S. Peotter and L. D. Frint both broke fifty 
straight for high in the regular 16-yard event at 
the shoot of the Milwaukee Gun Club, Septem- 
ber 25, Peotter winning the shoot-off. Zillgett 
broke 48, Hoyer, 47. 

Peotter also won the handicap, breaking 48x50 
from 23 yards. Ed Miller was runner-up on 
47 from 21 yards. Whitehill, 19 yards, had 
45 for third place. 

Peotter’s total of 98 was the high score for 
the day, L. D. Frint taking second on 93. 





Eustis, Fla. 
Dates have been set for the Winter Vandalia at 
Eustis, Florida, February 1, 2 and 3. J. R. 
Ashmore is secretary of the club. 


Llanerch, Pa. 

Ideal shooting conditions brought out a large 
attendance at the monthly shoot of the Llanerch 
Gun Club, September 24. Ed Johnson turned in 
a perfect score of 50 breaks to top the field of 
shooters, and win the Class A. trophy. Dr. God- 
frey proved to be a worthy runner-up in this 
class, with 49. The Class B shooters also turned 
out in goodly numbers, with Milt Mecutchin and 
Armbrewster heading the list on 42. On the shoot- 
off Armbrewster won the class trophy, with Me- 
cutchin taking the runner-up prize. Tom Daven- 
port, George Mosley, Frank Hill and Krutz each 
broke 37 to tie for high in Class C. On the 
shoot-off Mosley won the class trophy. Mrs. God- 
frey won the trophy for women shooters on 36. 





Danielson, Conn. 

At the Danielson Rod and Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment on October 23, high guns were ‘Bill’? Dur- 
fee, Fall River, and Albert T. Sisson, Providence, 
with 96x100. G. B. D. Pollard, G. S. Nicholson, 
and Arthur Williams, 93. Trophy winners were: 
A—A. T. Sisson, first;B —G. S. Nicholson, first; 
C—A. W. Williams, first, and C. E. Franklin, 
second. The 50-target handicap was won by Bob 
Lamphear, Bristol, R. I., with 48, from 19 yards. 
A. T. Sisson and Walter Barstow broke 45. 
Sisson was high in the doubles with 44x50. 
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Day Dreams Come True 

(Continued from page 11) 
way!” I dressed hurriedly (by pulling 
on my riding breeches and shoes) and 
sure thing, there he was, taking a good 
look at our horses. Soon he rambled up 
over the hill. Shortly after breakfast, 
another bull, a young one, crossed the 
valley. About 11 a. m. a grizzled old 
fellow came down the mountain and 
started to look the horses over. I got 
out the Kodak, and Tom took the movie. 
We crept and crawled, wriggled and 
squirmed, always keeping the wind in our 
face. The bull was so intent upon watch- 
ing the horses that he did not see us. We 
were at last not more than 25 feet 
from him when he began to act a 
bit restless, so Tom slipped up a bit 
closer, and holding the movie in one hand 
he started it (from a distance of 18 feet), 
crabbed his hat and hit Mr. Caribou in 
the ribs. Talk about a surprised bull! 
He started with a snort and I guess he 
is still running. Mind you, the movie 
caught the whole thing. That was more 
sport than killing a dozen bulls. That 
afternoon two more bulls strolled down 
the mountain, across the valley, and up 
the other side. 


f ie following morning we awakened 
to find the whole world covered with 
a thick blanket of heavy snow. The 
sunrise on the sharp, jagged peaks all 
about us was a wonderful sight to be- 
hold. There was a high wind blowing, 
and white, billowy clouds were rolling 
and tumbling about the peaks. As the 
sun came up they were first tinged with 
a most delicate shell pink, then salmon, 
then suddenly, as the old haymaker put 
in his appearance, they became a blazing 
red. Truly a sight to be long remem- 
bered. As we turned back toward the 
Smoky, and were half way up the first 
mountain, we looked back and saw two 
more bulls crossing the valley. Crossing 
Windy Mountain, I killed a big golden 
eagle, with a wing spread of 8 feet, 
ten inches. After a long trip, thru 
snow banks up to the horses’ bellies, we 
arrived at our old camp on Sheep Creek. 
The next day, while scouting around we 
visited my moose carcass and were de- 
lighted to find that a grizzly had been 
feeding there. So next morning we were 
up before daylight and on our way. We 
cautiously approached the carcass and 
my heart sure did jump when Tom said, 
“By dam, there he is asleep!” 

“Where ?” 

“Right there by the carcass!” At that 
Mr. Grizzly decided someone was en- 
croaching on his domain; he raised up 
and I popped it to him. He let out a 
roar that actually filled the valley. I 
have never heard such a sound. I auto- 
matically threw in another shell and Tom 
said, “Here he comes, Doc, he’s charg- 
ing us!” T gave him another and he 
crumpled up like a collapsed balloon, still 
roaring as he went down. It was one of 
the thrills of my life. We spent about 
half an hour taking movies and stills and 
talking it over. Tom thought I missed 
him clean, the first shot. On skinning 
him out, we found that my first bullet 
just grazed his neck, which was the prob- 
aole reason for his roaring and contest- 
ing our presence. His fur was in beau- 
tiful condition, a perfect silvertip and 
very long and thick. We spent the en- 
tire afternoon cleaning the hide and put- 
es 9 it on the stretching rack. 

«We arrived at Bill’s teepee on the 
Smoky, October 16, and whiled away one 
atternoon making war bonnets of eagle 


scathers and caribou skin for my two 
ons, 
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The next day we started for the rail- 
road. I got some wonderful movies of 
the pack train crossing the Smoky. That 
afternoon I killed a beautiful chocolate- 
colored black bear, as he was eating ber- 
ries on a hillside. One shot and he was 
mine, also my hunting was over as my 
license was now entirely filled, except 
for deer, and I didn’t care to shoot a 
deer. 


T TOOK us six days to make the rail- 

road at Brule. On the way in we saw 
lots of game. One night we were camped 
on the Hay River near Rock Lake, when 
just at suppertime Tom said, “Look at 
the big bull!” -He pointed to the top of 
the mountain at whose foot we were 
camped, and there was another beautiful 
sight—a big bull with a tremendous set 
of antlers walking along the skyline. He 
stopped, threw up his head, gazed around 
for about thirty seconds, then disap- 
peared. 

I have hunted in various places, with 
all sorts of outfits, yet I have never seen 
such a fine equipment as this man Groat 
possesses. His horses are part Arabian 
and Percheron crossed with the native 
mountain horse, and his saddles are of 
the large, hand-carved California type. 
Food was the best money could buy. 
Groat knows his country. He is an au- 
thority on game habits, having spent most 
of his life in this vicinity. His cheery 
disposition and natural kindliness makes 
a trip with him a perfect holiday. Bill 
Moberly is a wizard after game, depend- 
able, tireless. Bill is a white Indian. 

I want to go back, I am going back. 
I want to smell the juicy sheep and cari- 
bou ribs roasting before the fire. I want 
to hear the Cree dinner call, “Meet-su.” 
I want to recline on my bed of pine 
boughs and there in the teepee, a fire 
blazing merrily, recount the day’s hunt, 
and as the fire dies down, slip into my 
eiderdown and dream of the moose with 
the big spread and the bawl of the en- 
raged grizzly bear. 





NOTES 


As to the gun and ammunition: Winches- 
ter 54 rifle, and .30-’'06 Western open point, 
180-grain load tort bullet. The gun needs 
no explanation and the bullet is a killer. 

Footwear: Bean’s non-slip sole Maine 
hunting shoe. Rubber bottom, leather top. 
Wood’s Arctic Eiderdown Sleeping Robe. 

Folding rubber drinking cup. Menthola- 
tum. Boy Scout knife. 

Binoculars: I took a tip from J. A. Me- 
Guire’s book, In Alaska Yukon Game Fields, 
and bought a pair of Alpine Stereo 8-power 
glasses, made by Paul Weiss of Denver. 
We compared them with another well-known 
make owned by Tommy and they were far 
superior to it. So much so, that when I 
eft, Tommy gave his glasses to Bill, and 
took mine. By the way, everyone interested 
in hunting should read Mr. McGuire’s book. 
It is a classic. 


Kodak: Eastman 2-c special, anastigmal 
lens 6.3. 
Movie: Eastman Cine’-Kodak, with 1.9 


focusing lens. I carried this on the saddle 
thru rain and snow and it has given me 
the perfect trophy in the form of over an 
hour’s entertainment of most interesting and 
out-of-the-ordinary movies. P 
Blankets: Hudson’s Bay, bought in Canada. 


Mike the Muskie 


(Continued from page 14) 
minnow came floating to the surface of 
the water. John Quick sat back, a little 
pale. There was now no need for rowing 
to deep water. I reeled in, gradually get- 
ting back enough breath to have some pri- 
vate profanity. .. 

On the boat that night there was a 
stack of John Sundblad’s extra special 
corned beef and cabbage. There were 
foaming yellow glasses of John Sund- 
blad’s “Collins,” his best mixture. There 
was Jake’s explanation of why the 
muskie fishing was no good this season. 
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There was the inevitable game of Hearts. 
But permeating the thoughts of everyone 
and destroying everything but appetite 
and thirst in the two men who had seen 
him, was the vision of a fish called Mike 
the Monster. There was also a vow on 
the part of one fisherman that he would 
cast for no other than this fish the two 
remaining days. 

That resolve was held; and I covered 
every inch of water within a quarter of 
a mile of Mike’s bayou. Other strikes 
I had, but I was not deceived. These 
were not from Mike. And when we 
stopped half a day at Split Rock river 
on the return down Sabaskong Bay, I 
could only fish with a faint heart and a 
mind full of memories. When we called 
at Calvert’s resort, on Cedar Island, to 
have a 40-pounder proudly displayed by 
the guides, I tried to protest my admir- 
ation. But Silent John and I exchanged 
winks. 





A Shootin’ Po’ Soul 


(Continued from page 17) 

mind commence tradin’ wid my feet. An’ 
when de ha’nt seen me he riz up bout fo’ 
feet offn’ d’ ground an’ point me out to d’ 
dawgs an’ holler, “Coon Death—Coon 
Death!” Whin he holler dat I jes’ fell on 
out d’ tree an’ went t’ runnin’. An’ yourall 
talk ’bout settin’ d’ woods on fi’ah. Gent’- 
mens, dat ole ha’nt and dem dawgs run me 
all night long—an ev’y now an’ then d’ 
ghos’ he blow’d dat horn. Jes’ fo’ daylight 
dey all disappeared in er big blue blaze an’ 
I fell out down side uv er big lawg. When 
I come to I wandered roun’ in a big swamp 
till I come t’ whar some white mens wuz 
runnin’ er grudge boat* an’ dey tole me I 
wuz pium ov’ah in de Colewatah bottoms. 
I ain’ nuv’ver been back, an’ whut’s mo’, 
I ain’ nuvver goin’!” 

For a long time silence brooded o’er the 
scene. ‘Then Harold spoke: 

“Shades of the Cardiff Giant!” 

“Who hit Billy Patterson!” 

“Tell me, Horace,” said Harold very 
gently, “what did the naval gentleman have 
to say about your story?” 

“Well, suh, Mister Harol’, he had done 
got sorter sleepy, but whin’ I tol’ him 
*bout de ghos’ man an’ dat monkey he 
kinda perked up, an’ whin [ finished he 
say, ‘Ho’ace,’ say, ‘I hav’ but one comment 
t’ make upon yo’ recital.’ 

“I say, ‘Yaas, suh, Cap’n?’ 

“He say, ‘H’its de damndes, mos’ colos- 
sal lie I ev’ah tolerated!’ 

“I say, ‘Aw, Gen’l,” I say, ‘ef you had 
uvver bin runned by er ha’nt you’d know 
hits de trufe.’ 

“He say, ‘Well, if dat’s de trufe, why you 
better hunt cover nex’ time de lightnin’ 
starts. Den he kinda doze off lak but 
rouse up an’ say, ‘Ho’ace,’ say, ‘us two 
mus’ face d’ world charged wid bein’ 
skunked, wid goin’ out an’ returnin’ empty 
handed, wid scorin’ nuthin’ but naughts 
an’ wid doin’ ev’ything which us ought not 
t’ hav’ did.’ 

“IT say, ‘Well, Major,’ I say, ‘we done 
fogged dat lake up to de Queen’s tase’— 
dey ain’ no kick on de good time had, is 
dey ?’ 

“He say, ‘No, Ho’ace, t’wuz perfec’— 
conspic’llsly perfec’.” He say, ‘Ho’ace, 
wid further ref’rence t? my case I feels 
compel t’ admit,’ he says, ‘dat I ain’ won 
no medals, de abhorren’ fac’ bein’ dat I ain’ 
er hitter, I’se er misser.’ 

“I say, ‘Yaas, suh!’ He say, ‘Grantin’ 
all dat is so, however, dey is one extenu- 
atin’ fac’ what serves ¢’ cut d’ gloom.’ 

“T say, ‘Whut’s dat, Cap’n?” 

“An’ he say—‘Ain’ I a shootin’ po’ 
soul ?’” 

*Dredge boat. 
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The Trusty Madison 


(Continued from page 22) 


graphs of fighting rainbows, but altho 
the principal actors performed admirably, 
the battlefield was too far out in the rapid 
for the photographer to follow; so we 
abandoned the attempt in favor of a de- 
lightful swim. 

Reluctantly we broke camp and as we 
drove back over the pass toward Virginia 
City and turned our heads for a last fond 
look at the Madison River valley in the 
gathering shadows and the sun-kissed sum- 
mits of the Madison Range beyond, we 
understood why our unknown friend had 
painted the words on the sign board: “TO 
THE TRUSTY MADISON.” 





How Long Has Man Hunted? 


(Continued from page 19) 


of the bison as middle Pleistocene. Geo- 
logists inform us 500,000 years have 
elapsed since that period. 

The second find was made in New 
Mexico, when men from the above 
named museum were likewise engaged 
in digging the fossil remains of another 
species of extinct bison. In this case, 
five arrowpoints were uncovered, among 
these ancient bones, not less than 400,000 
years of age, and in circumstances very 
similar to the Texas finds; that is, un- 
der conditions that make necessary the 
conclusion that the bison and man were 
contemporaneous. 

Following this, another like artifact 
was found in northern Colorado, that un- 
questionably belongs to the culture rep- 
resented by the New Mexico discoveries. 
Then a single complete example and two 
parts of points, of the same culture, were 
found in a little collection made among 
the breaks at the head of the Arickaree 
River in Colorado. 

All of these arrowpoints are of unique 
workmanship and embody a perfected de- 
sign to attain the least possible resistance 
to entrance and the greatest accuracy. 
Not only is this illustrated in the form, 
but the art of the chipping had then 
raised to the point of attaining a “hol- 
low-ground” effect, by the removal of 
broad spalls from the sides of these ar- 
tifacts. 

The third discovery was made in Okla- 
homa, where, in old river channel de- 
posits, now occup,ing a position at the 
crest of a ridge, 100 feet above the flank- 
ing valleys, both artifacts and fossil 
bones, representative of numerous ex- 
tinct species, were uncovered. At the 
very base of this 22-foot deposit was un- 
earthed a worked flint and parts of prim- 
itive mastodon, ground sloth, horse, 
camel, etc. Higher up in the sands and 
gravels was discovered an arrowpoint 
and several metates, or grinding stones— 
two of the latter standing on end, as if 
abandoned; perhaps because of a sudden 
flood, perhaps to an enemy. Quien sabe? 
Still higher in this deposit were found the 
—— of the last of the mammoths— 
cotMmoi., 


LL of these arrowpoints are wholly 

unlike the artifacts found on the sur- 
face in those localities, tho each group is 
distinctive when compared with the other 
groups. 

This evidence is double the age of the 
oldest authentic finds that have been 
made previously. In a display of skill 
and workmanship, the New Mexico ar- 
row points equal the best of all ages and 
localities—far superior to the work of the 
peoples who later inhabited that region, 
even during historical times. 

A half million years of hunting! What 
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a subject for the imagination, when 
storm-bound. 

The points at which these artifacts 
were found dot the exact migratory trails 
of the bison of modern times; the Red 
and Pecos River valleys; across the up- 
per Canadian and Cimmaron drainages ; 
the branches of the Republican, and on, 
to and over, the Platte, northward. But 
the bison of Pleistocene times was larg- 
er than his present-day relative. His head 
and horns were broader and more mas- 
sive, the cores of the latter being 40 in- 
ches between tips. 

Perhaps we will never know the local- 
ity of the cradle of the human race. We 
may never discover the length and direc- 
tion of man’s wanderings, but all hunters 
are akin and it is not impossible that the 
keen enjoyment of hunting is an heritage 
from the Folsom peoples of Pleistocene 
times. 








The Endurance Race 


(Continued from page 30) 


enough for any dog, as hot as it’s been.” 

They agreed. “Yes,” said Ira, “a dog 
can’t do himself justice handlin’ birds, 
all hot an’ his tongue hangin’ out 
for water. It’s been a bad year.” 

Birds were scarce next day—at least 
work on them was scarce—and Jim no- 
ticed that this continued to affect the 
interest of Killarney Mist. It discouraged 
her, this lack of reward for honest ef- 
fort, and one who knew her every mood, 
as Jim did, could not help but detect that 
her hunting was becoming more and 
more perfunctory. And he could not 
blame her, he who was feeling the same 
way about it himself. Two hours of 
hard hunting had produced only one 
bevy. They lingered a long time over 
their sandwiches at noon, and Jim didn’t 
care much whether they went out again 
in the afternoon, or not. One more day 
was lost, he found himself thinking. 
From the standpoint of handling game, 
this was true—but then Killarney Mist 
did not need any refinement in her work 
on game; she was perfection itself. The 
work, however, altho it was harden- 
ing her up, was at the same time eating 
the heart out of her interest. She felt 
that it was a thankless job, this thing of 
ceaselessly searching for birds that could 
not be found. 


ND there continued that inevitable 
'X\ handicap of high cover. Back home 
Killarney Mist had been accustomed to 
race across a field and pick out the birdy 
spots here and there, even as she ran. 
But now there were no such special spots 
to select—it all looked likely. Yet didn’t 
produce the birds. These vast acres of 
deep, yellow sedge grass certainly seemed 
“birdy’—every foot of them. What, 


therefore, was the sense of reaching out 
to the horizon line seeking something 


better that might not be—and passing up 
the territory at hand? “The grass al- 
ways looks greener on the other side of 
the fence’—but thinking persons are not 
so deceived; and Killarney Mist was a 
thinker, even if not a person. Thus, as 
Big Jim had begun to observe, the char- 
acter of this country was cutting her 
range. That night he felt as if the whole 
weight of the world were pressing down 
between his shoulders. But still he went 
to work with almost vicious determina- 
tion applying the camphorated oil. After 
supper they talked it all over and decided 
to try new fields for the morrow. So the 
duffel bags were packed before they went 
to bed, to be ready for an early start. 

“Say!” Ted suddenly exclaimed while 
they were eating their grits at breakfast, 
“Let’s drive over to Letohatchie and run 
Mist with the National Champion!” 

“I'd like to see him,” was Jim’s answer. 
And two hours later they were there. 

Quite a little local gallery soon 
gathered to see the red dog with a North- 
ern reputation run against their favorite, 
the splendid English setter that had won 
the coveted crown of National Champion. 
They did not expect him to be beaten— 
and he wasn’t. But— 

“Well, Dll declare!” exclaimed the 
handler of the Champion, as the two dogs 
broke away together on the cast-off. 
“Why she’s goin’ right along with him!” 
he added a minute later. 

“Yes, and she will,” Ted smilingly an- 
swered. His friends were being intro- 
duced to a red dog that would open their 
eyes, and it pleased him, for he himself 
em taken quite a fancy to Killarney 
Mist. 

Pal’s handler pulled his horse over 
until he was riding alongside of Jim 
Marsh. “Will she keep that up, Mister?” 
he asked. “She’s the best red dog I ever 
hope to lay my eyes on—an’ the most 
independent! She’s goin’ right along 
with Pal, but she’s cuttin’ out her own 
country.” 

“She should keep it up—and she will, 
I think,” said Big Jim. He was more 
pleased than he had been since coming 
South. Mist was running a great heat. 
But then the territory was the most to 
her liking of any they had seen. It was 
more open, but with good cover spotted 
here and there in every direction. And 
there was another incentive that was but 
typical of Killarney Mist. She seemed 
actually to realize that she was running 
with the National Champion, and_ she 
gave every ounce of her all. Jim Marsh 
may have seen her produce really greater 
heats back home—but this private heat in 
Dixie was perhaps from many stand- 
points finer still. For, be it ever remem- 
bered, she was on foreign soil, which was 
home to her brace-mate. He knew every 
inch of it and every bevy of birds. And 
he was not affected by the heat as much 
as she, for he was used to it. Further- 
more, he was in infinitely finer form for 
running—she was still soft. Yet she 
spotted him all this handicap and ran 
against him for two hours, matching his 
speed every inch of the way. When the 
heat was over, the National Champion 
had scored two bevies to one for Kil- 
larney Mist. Thus she had beaten him 
to one out of three bevies on his own 
training ground! It was but natural 
that Jim Marsh should feel his hopes 
and his spirits begin to rise. 


Our Other National Bird 


(Continued from page 23) 


splendid birds have been quite needlessly 
extirpated. They are still fairly abundant 
in some parts of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, Florida and the Carolinas. Penn- 
sylvania, with her far-sighted and splendid- 
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ly successful game conservation policy, is 
an impressive proof of how easy it would 
be for other states to bring the turkey 
back in large numbers. It is doubtful if 
even one flock exists in the North any- 
where west of Pennsylvania; while in the 
New England states, where the Pilgrim 
Fathers found the forests alive with tur- 
keys, the bird was long ago completely 
destroyed. 

It is a shame and a crime that this should 
be so. Not only the Pilgrim Fathers but 
the first settlers in New York, Virginia 
and the Carolinas found turkey in abund- 
When De Soto’s Spaniards reached 
the Cherokees in Upper 
South Carolina in 1540, one Indian town 
presented them with 700 wild turkeys. 
Today it is difficult to find even a flock of 
domestic turkeys that size, altho I do 
know of two flocks each numbering a 
trie more than that, one of them being 
the writer’s own flock of 900 pure-bred 
Bronze turkeys on my ranch near Peters- 
burg, North Dakota. 

All that the turkey needs is a square 
deal. Give him half a chance and he will 
make good. By crossing domestic Bronze 
turkeys with Mexican “wild turkeys it is 
possible to propagate turkeys on the 
range. Those desiring to stock their coun- 


ance. 
the country ot 


try estates or country clubs with wild tur- | 


keys will find it advisable to secure a foun- 
dation flock of domestic Bronze turkeys 
and cross these with a Mexican wild turkey 
tom. 
best kind of hunting, and the proof of the 
pudding would be the eating. 

I am making a special plea to parties 
interested in propagating country estates, 
gun clubs and private reserves not to 
make the mistake of starting with wild 
turkeys exclusively. The more successful 


A flock like this would provide the | 


method is to start with a flock of domestic | 


Bronze hens and cross them with wild tur- 
key toms. Let me now plead the cause of 
the turkey, “Our Other National Bird” as 
it might approximately be called, a true 
American, the finest game bird in all fhe 


BOY! 


world and one of the most splendid of all | 


feathered creatures. 





Houseboating in Florida 
(Continued from page 34) 
was almost as dark as a Negro. We women 


caught jacks, Spanish mackerel, kingfish, 
sea-trout, sheepshead, permittoes, channel- 


bass, groupers and tarpon. I caught seven 
tarpon and the taking of these great fish 
wonderful sport. I caught one that 
weighed 170 pounds and was 7 feet longs 
We played golf, wore our pretty clothes 
nd went, finally and with regret, back 
Fort Myers where we boarded a car 
r New York. We are home now and 
do not wish to go out of town during 
summer. We would far rather stay in 
w York City with Uncle Jim, for then 
can leave with him in January for the 
West coast of Florida. We now “knoav 


ropes” and we all agree that living 
a houseboat in Southern Florida is 
eat sport; the very pleasantest sort of 


a lite you can lead—when you only sleep 
on If, 


The Ducks’ Worst Enemy 


(Continued from page 31) 


To clean the turtle for soup, cut the 
shel i along the sides with a hatchet where 

lower shell meets the upper shell, and 
cut the skin around the legs. tail and 
head, so that the lower shell can be torn 
ot. This shows the meat plainly so that 
any one can skin out the legs, neck and 
tail, and get them ready for turtle soup, 
thus doing yourself a favor as well as the 
ducks and muskrats. 
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Boat P Per 


No Foolin—a Boyd-Martun 
step- plane — setting world 
record of 32.147 m.p.h. in 
Class C outboard competition 
Louisville, Ky., Sept. 5th. 





eormance 


Extraordinary J 


R ECORD SPEEDS are as much depend- 
ent upon hull design as they are 
upon motor efficiency. 

Speeds of 20, 25 and 30 miles per 
hour, now possible with outboard craft, 
demand staunch, rigidly built boats, 
properly balanced, and scientifically 
designed. 

Boyd-Martin boats have won the 
patronage of particular boatsmen, en- 
tirely through their superior design— 
graceful line—and safe, seaworthy per< 
formance. 





The Mercury—a 16-foot 
V-bottom family boat. 4 
optional colors. Seats 5 to 
6 comfortably. For 4 or 8 
h. p. motors. 


The Mercury and Diana, family models, 
are boats which offer real luxurious 
water travel. They're fast-—even with 4 
people. The Baby-Stepper racing models 
are record makers with any 4 or 8 
horsepower motors. 

Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue. It pictures and describes 
speed boats, family and runabout boats 
in various types. Sent free! 


BOYD-MARTIN BOAT CO. 
428 Lee Street Delphi, Indiana 
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H. & R. New Target 
Models New mproveD 
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er-- Very accurate. Shoots .22 roy 
CH long and lon rifle c¢ i oy 
Spot double action: bluec steel: gold 

sight: large checkered walnut grip 


HUNTER 10 inch barrel, same as 


Fine Leather Holsters, 6 inch $1. pos 10 inal *:1%0 


-22 Special Heavy Frame 


BREAK OPEN TYPE, automatic ejector $ 1 2 


in. barrel; blued steel; gold sight; 7 shot d« rable 
action. Fine Cowhide Holster to fit, $1.5 
$1.00 deposit required on C. O. D’s. pall Shipments Only. 
Franklin Sporting Goods Co., Box 8B Ampere, N.J N.J. 
THE BOOK OF WINTER | 
SPORTS 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE 
This book treats of practically every 
sport—snow-shoeing, skiing, coasting, tobogganing, skat- 
ing, hockey, curling, winter camping, ice fishing, rabbit 
hunting, fox hunting, tracking animals, mountain climb- 
ing. Each has at least a chapter, and there are addi- 
tional chapters on wearing apparel, trail transportation, 
winter carnival, life of a logging camp, maple sugar 
making, ete. $2.75 postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., 





phase of winter 


Denver, Colo. 


| 38 Cal 


| Deposit required 





| GENUINE COLT'S REVOLVERS 


Wsed Police be 


Guaranteed Pertec 
32 Cal. 3%” 


4” barrel, ret S14. 15 


Bese wien ger 








Army Special 5”  bar- 


rel; blued; with Audley holster; like 


brand new $24, 00 
Don’t take chances—buy the best revolvers be 
on C. O. D.'’s—Express shi — nts only 


"rite for complete Sporting Goods Catalog Z 


| HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO. L-52 Warren St., N. Y. City 













Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125- 
$200 month and home furnished; hunt, 
fish, trap, etc. For further details, write 


NORTON 2510 Temple Court 


DENVER, COLORADO 














“HARDY HAND MADE GUN CASE OR HOLSTER” 


The best insurance 


P. O. Box Ni 





e you can buy for your firearms. 
shoulder holster adopted by Los Angeles Police Department. 


Send two cent stamp for illustrated folder 


CAPT. A. H. HARDY 







The famous “quick draw” 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Two views of Mr. Dusenbury’s huge doe which had antlers with seventeen points 


Female Deer With Antlers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On the night of 
October 11, 1927, we made camp at Hen- 
derson, 5 miles from Ruedi, Colo., and at 
4:30 the next morning I started out to 
find a deer with large antlers. Several 
times during the day I passed up oppor- 
tunities to get a small one. 

On the 13th I went up to timberline 
and saw a great many big tracks, but the 
snow was from 8 to 18 inches deep and 
crusted, so the hunting was hard. To one 
side of me was a heavy patch of timber 
that looked good so I circled into it. Be- 
fore going very far, a big deer jumped up, 
but the timber was so thick that I could 
not get a shot and I went on as quietly 
as possible about 200 yards, when I was 
surprised to see the deer only 75 yards 
from me. I made a quick shot and the 
animal went perhaps another 75 yards be- 
fore falling. 

When I came up to the deer its horns 
looked even larger than I had at first 
thought, and, strangely, they were in full 
velvet. Two of my companions came up 
to help me and said I had killed a doe, 
which proved to be the case, but I told 
them that so long as it had horns it was 
legally killed. As a matter of fact, this 
deer, while it was an apparently normal 


doe in other respects, bore a fully de- 
veloped set of antlers with a total of sev- 
enteen points. 
Mark Dusensury, Colo. 
AFFIDAVIT 
Cascade, Colo., Nov. 30, 1927. 
This is to certify that we, the under- 
signed, were witnesses to the killing of 
the seventeen-point doe by Mark Dusen- 
bury of Cascade, Colo., and know that it 
was a doe with seventeen points in the 
velvet. 
(Signed) R. J. Morrow, 
Green Mountain Falls, Colo. 


(Signed) Matcotm Conn, 
Green Mountain Falls, Colo. 


Note.—Horned does in the deer family oc- 
curs quite frequently, but we have never be- 
fore seen or heard of such a full and well- 
developed set of antlers on a doe. The cause 
of such abnormal development in the deer is, 
of course, entirely of a sexual nature. In 
some such cases, occurring in old and decrepit 
animals, the cause of the horn growth is at- 
tributed to disease of the ovaries, or other 
similar ailments, in which cases the horn 
development is often malformed. In the case 
at point, however, we understand the animal 
was perfectly healthy and the reproductive 
organs perfectly natural, while the horns (tho 
in velvet) were hard and symmetrical.— 
Editor.) 


ee ACh eed 


Tree-Climbing Grizzlies? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Late in the fall 
of 1925, near Gypsam, Alaska, a_ bear 
coming two years old climbed a big straight 
tree and was killed as it descended. 

In June, 1926, a bear after seeing a 
man in a small boat with outboard motor 
running full speed, left the beach and 
started across a narrow neck of timber. 
The man ran his boat around the point of 
land, beached the boat and made ready for 
the bear, which he hoped and expected 


would come on the beach again. The bear 
did not appear and the man entered the 
timber about 50 yards and presently the 
bear came towards him, following a game 
trail. With a “Gee-woofa!” as he saw 
the man he climbed a big straight hemlock 
some 30 feet. The hunter killed the bear 
—I think it some three to five years old— 
but whether brown or grizzly I do not 
know. 

I have heard and read much to the effect 





that only blacks—or brown and grizzly 

cubs—could or would climb trees. So again 

for the steenth time, you never can tell in 

Alaska. HERBERT LEE. 
Alaska. 


Who Can Settle It? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like 
to ask you and your readers to make a 
decision on this question: 

My hunting partner and myself went 
quail hunting. There was a big sleet on 
the ground. After we had traveled about 
a mile down the railroad track my part- 
ner left the track and went to a field 300 
yards distant. I followed the track. His 
dog pointed a flock of quail and he killed 
two of them. When they flushed they 
came my way and flew into the telegraph 
wires and it killed four of them which I 
picked up. Mr. Couch, my partner, claimed 
them, saying that if his dog hadn’t found 
the birds they wouldn’t have hit the wires; 
and I claim them as he did not see them 
hit the wire and wouldn’t have got them. 
Now who is right? 

Okla. 

The Editors, when they read this, expressed 
themselves as follows: 

J. A. McGuire: “Split fifty-fifty on the birds 
that hit the wire.” 

Dan Starkey: “First there, first served.” 

R. C. Franks: “Split even on all birds 
killed. When my grandmother and I go hunt- 
ing we always do that.” 

Harry McGuire: “I know a fortune teller 
who’d make an easy five dollars on that one.” 





E. S. ARTHUR. 


If any of our readers mail us their opinions 
we will forward them to the combatants, 
Messrs. Arthur and Couch. 





Not Recommended 


On account of the complaints which we 
have received from readers who have 
come in contact with Mr. C. C. Block of 
Peoria, Ill., as an Alaskan guide and out- 
fitter, we feel that we should make a 
statement to our readers to the effect that 
we are not recommending Mr. Block as a 
guide and outfitter for big game—FEditor. 





What Becomes of Deer 
Antlers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Game Breed- 
ing Queries I notice a query from Michi- 
gan as to deer shedding their antlers; 
also the answer by G. H. C. 

Perhaps I can help clear this up as | 
have given much study to the deer of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. After 
mating, the bucks shed, their antlers com- 
ing off under the long hair which curls 
up around the base of the antler. A very 





THE YELLOW KILLER 


H.W. Wallace, Texas, with a mountain 
lion killed by him in New Mexico: 
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FOR SPORTSMEN 











Kennel 


Airedale, The (Haynes) 
All About Airdales (Palmer); paper, $1.20; 








Pa) RMR) Ree ok 2 EEE TEL lk PS 2.00 
Airedale, Setter, and Hound (Miller)............ 1.00 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miihes)........... 2.50 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein); paper............ 1.00 
Beagle, The (Prentiss) _... 6.00 
Bird Dow 26g Gee ao 2.00 


Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle)....................-.-0-0+« 
oe Ay, ee eS ee 

omplete Bull Dog (Simmonds)...................... 
somupleee Dog Book; The (Bruette).. 
Coyote Coursing (Almirall) 2S ae eee 






Doberman Pinscher (Schmidt)... : 
Dog Encylopedia CIO cnc sce octnc nsec ncscccs ; 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little)... ; 
Dumbell of Brookfield (Foote)... co Se 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. i ou 5.00 
Foxhound, The (Williams)............-..-.-..c-c-erec-+e 1.00 
Fox Terrier, gm eee 1.00 
Hunting Dogs oS eee 1.00 










Hunting of Mapledale (Thompson)..... 
Modern Airdale, The (Phillips)............. 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell)......... 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes)... 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes)... 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley)....... 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes). 
Shepherd or Police Dog vanish mre 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham)... 


Sporting Spaniels (Stewart)..... -50 
The Story of Jack (Lytle)............ 1.00 
Training the Police Dog (Kollet).................... 1.00 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book. The 
(Shelley); paper, $1.50; cloth.................... 2.00 


Natural History 
Boy’s Book of Wild mound 


American 


(Bear) sect ccc rents eaeinseetcasnnten .00 
American Boy’s Handy Book (Beard)............ 3.00 
American Natural History (Hornaday)........ 5.00 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 

the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed)............ 1.30 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 

Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed)...............--- 1.30 
Birel Eile GG mee cecsiesi cc ccecs steer ocedcecenticeowemas 4.00 


3oys’ Own Book of Frontiersmen (Britt)... 1 
Field Book of Birds of Southwestern United 
States (Wyman and Burnell)....................... 3.50 
Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner) 
Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Horn- 















QUAY) <ccckkee ene nu tieaa tikes 2.50 
Nature’s Silent Call (Deason).............. 2.10 
Nae Value of Birds (Henderson).. 3.50 

roblems of Bird Migration (Thomson).. 5.00 
P, opagation of Wild Birds (Job)... 3.00 
Ring-Necked Grizzly, The (Miller)... 1.50 
Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills) 2.50 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills)....... 2.50 
Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop)... 5.00 
Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke)................---- p & 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills)................ 2.50 
Watched by Wild Animals (Mills)................ 2.50 
Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke)............ 1.75 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills).................... 2.50 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Ruxton)...............- 1.00 

Miscellaneous 
A-chery (bieEy cot ee ate. 5.00 
Boat Building (Beard).............. woah 
Book of Winter Sports (Dier)... 1.50 
sed of Winter Sports (White)... 2.75 
’ Book of Canoeing (Jessup)... See .. 2.00 
( ) Fires and Guide Posts (Van Dyke).... 2.00 





The—Its Selection, Care and Use 







inkertens ye 0) see en ae ea oe, 1.0 
torte Aid to Animals (Leonard) . 
Fighting Red Cloud Warriors (Brinistool).... 1.00 
Hand nF Ce Re eae 50 
How to Build a Decked Sailing Canvas Ca- 
noe (MiMNbe cet -50 

nai Sign Language (Tomkins); paper, 
OUR Dae" Sk eee eters .00 
Oreg n Sketehis ‘(Seaetw) ec 2.50 
Outdoor Photography (Dimrock).............------- 1.00 
— loor Signaling (Wells)............ 1.00 
1.00 


sant Farming (Simpson)..............- 
ible Breeds of Poultry (Wheeler). 
Redise overed Country (White).............. 





les of the World (Ditmars)..................-- 4.00 
°s from a Roundup Camp (Coburn) 200 
and Spurs (Sirengo).................--.---.......-- 3.00 
a Model Making (McCann) Vol. 1............ 2.50 
hip Model Making (McCann) Vol. 2............ 2.50 


Si x Years With the Texas Rangers — 4.00 
ekiing (Paulsen) 2.00 
Sa Boat Building 
: 1 Boat Navigation (Sterling)............. 
a tcraft for All Year (Van Horn)..... 
Tm Dust of a Maverick (Brininstool).. 
Tho ls and Peaks, etc.. 
adr Brazilian Wilderness. (Roosevelt)... 
anishing Trails of Romance (Boyer)............ 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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distinct ring is on the base of each antler 
where it leaves the skull. Immediately 
after dropping a large scab forms, and 
the new antlers grow very rapidly. 

I have found many of the shed antlers, 
some that had been shed for several years, 
but mostly fresh ones, as the rats gnaw 
them up. Mostly they are to be found on 
the south slope, which is where the deer 
generally winter. 


Calif. P. M. SuHovp. 





Answers to ‘*‘TEST YOURSELF”’ 
Questions on page 37 


1. Very seldom, if ever, altho it is not 
uncommon for both wolves and coyotes 
to cross with domestic dogs. 


2. The crow. As a nuisance to farmers 
and a destroyer of the smaller forms of 
wild life, including nests and young 
birds and animals, he is in a class by | 
himself. 

3. Mud-hen—perhaps the most com- | 
monly used name. Also known as al 
moor-hen. 

4. Antlers are sexual appendages, 
closely related to the reproductive or- | 
&ans. Diseases of these organs in either | 
sex are apt to be evidences in strange 
antler formations. Likewise, an Grande | 
to a buck’s antlers in the early stages of | 
growth may cause them to be malformed. 

5. The sage grouse, or ‘‘cock-of-the- 
plains.’’ It ranks next in size to the} 
black cock of Europe. Not to be confused | 
with the pinnated grouse or prairie 
chicken. | 

6. Contrary to the general supposi- | 
tion, it most emphatically does not. ‘the | 
| 
} 











body, however, partially repairs the 
injury by growing another tail—but 
a short and very imperfect substitute. 
Furthermore, it is not a snake at all, 
but a smooth-bodied, legless lizard, tho 
scaly and very snakelike in appearance. | 
It is not poisonous. | 
7. Yes, it does, its flight usually vary- | 
ing from 4 to 6 feet above the water, and 
is sustained for from 50 to 100 feet. The 
greatly enlarged pectoral fins act as 
wings to furnish the motive power. 
| 8. Dorsal fins—front and rear. | 


9. Its sight. A mountain sheep’s 
vision is remarkable. 

10. They do not shoot their quills, 
even for one inch. When attacked, their 
defense lies in erecting their quills and 
striking quickly a strong sidewise blow 
with their tail, which often drives many | 
quills into the enemy. | 

11. Pennsylvania. Not so many years | 
ago its game covers were sadly depleted. | 
but thru intelligent game management 
methods and a constructive conserva- | 
tion and propagation policy, it now har- 
A shin- 





| bors an abundance of wild life. 





| ing example for other states. 

| 12. The mole obtains its food entirely | 

| from insect life, and does not eat seed | 
grain, garden vegetables, etc., popular 

| supposition to the contrary notwith- | 

| standing. He is an ally rather than a 

| menace to the farmer, preying assiduous- | 

ly upon grubs, cut-worms and other | 

larvae which destroy sprouting seeds. 

| 13. The opossum. 

14. Yes; they are entirely different 
species. The walrus is much larger, a 
| full-grown male measuring from 10 to 
12 feet in length and weighing from 
| 1,800 to 2,000 pounds, with tusks which 
have been known to measure over 2 feet, 
exposed length. The sea lion is smaller, | 
and, instead of tusks, has teeth similar | 
to those of the grizzly bear. 

15. Paul G. Redington, the present | 
| chief, succeeded Dr. E. : elson on 
| May 9, 1927. Dr. Nelson, however, still is | 
| connected with the Bureau as senior 
biologist. 

16. Wyoming. A1927 census of the elk | 
herds in the Jackson’s ole, Gross | 
Venture and scattered winter ranges 
showed a total of more than 19,000 ani- 
mals. 

17. Cony. 

18. The dressed weight being given in 
| pounds, add to it five ciphers, divide by | 
78,612, and the result will be the approx- 
imate live weight, in pounds. 

19. The moose. It is the most colossal 


deer, living or extinct, that ever trod 
| the earth. 

| 20. Bass, sunfish, perch, bluefish, 
| mackerel, tuna, mullet, red snapper, 


| dolphin, swordfish, remora. 


Watch for the interesting questions in | 
| next month’s Test Yourself department | 
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POWER $Q85. 
pan and Night Lenses 9= 


Lifetime Service 


8 


A powerful 
and accurate 
precision in- 
strument at 
an unusually 


low price. 
GERMAN FIELD GLASSES 
A WORLD FAMOUS PRODUCT 


Many thousands of lovers of the great outdoors use and 
swear by this Bo Pniles Field Glass. 
Objects 10 to miles away appear 8 times nearer. Experi- 
enced sportamen say ‘nex ood gun—the most essential 
et of the hunter’s equipment.’ 
de according to strict specifications of military engineers. 
Sold by pute bs goods, optical and camera ,gupply stores in 
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check, LF order or C. 6. D oh Rg Gu 
full cash refund if not ahaa 
Our expert repels department * will submit estimates on 
glasses sent in for repairs. 
SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. | 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America | 
96 Federal St. 23 R. Scott St. 
BOSTON, MASS. TORONTO, CANADA 
Sole Distributors for HENSOLDT PRODUCTS 
HENSOLDT catalog showing improved DIALYT 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES 


Pat. by J. A. McGuire 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight of 
that trophy. With a 
pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 

Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; 
capacity of other side 
when using small hook 
and ring, 40 pounds. 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


Price $1 Postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 














HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG?—THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE 
AND STANDS UNEQUALED. 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A plain, practical and concise yet thoro guide in the 
art of training, handling and correcting faults of the 
bird dog subservient to the gun afield. Written espe- 
cially for the novice, but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By following the _ instructions 
plainly given, every shooter with common sense can train 
his own dogs to perfection. If inobedient, does not re- 


trieve, cr if so, is hard-mouthed, unsteady to point or 
shot, chases rabbits, is whip-shy, gun-shy, etc., you will 
find ample directions how to correct any such faults 
speedily and thoroly. Dogs of any age can be taught 


mprehen- 


to retrieve promptly and made submissive. C 
based 


sible, popular form, devoid of long-spun theories, 
on practical experience thruout. A large volume of 
pastime reading not intended or promised, but this book 
is guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
on the subject at any price. Chapters on feeding, care 
of the dog, explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Paper Cover, $1; Cloth and Gold, $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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| Make Men Fit for Marriage 


You may be like thousands of 
others that have appealed to 
me for help—dreading to ap- 
proach the marriage state be- 
cause a fear your weakness- 
es will turn love to loathing 
and disgust. 

You may be one of those fel- 
lows—weak, sickly, ailing, de- 
pressed, gloomy; with no real 
zest in life, mo desire for ac- 
tion, no love of sex or society 
—afraid of strong men, timid 
about meeting healthy wo- 
men; afraid, perhaps, to take 
the marriage vows; jealous of 
men who command admira- 
tion wherever they go because 
of their fine physique, their 
muscular prowess and manly 
vigor. If this is your picture, 
for heavens sake, man, snap 
out of it! 


STRONGFORTISM 
Will Build Up Your Body 
You can’t get on your feet 
and become vigorous, alert 
and peppy by any other method so certainly 
as through the methods I have evolved and 
perfected through the building up and re- 
making of thousands of men all over the 

world. My way is Nature’s way. 

Write for FREE BOOK 

—*Promotion and Conservation of Health, 
Strength and Mental Energy.’’—a revelation 
of inside facts about the human body that 
makes it priceless to men seeking to banish 
vitality-sapping ailments, weakness unfit- 
ting them for marriage and consequent 
mental depression. WRITE TODAY for your 
copy. 
ee oe oe oe SE THIS COUPON mee pe eee mee pe 


STRONGFORT INSTITUTE 


LIONEL STRONGFORT, DIRECTOR 


Dept. 445, Newark, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
Please send me free my copy of ‘‘Promotion 
and Conservation of Health, Strength, and 
Mental Energy.’’ 


en ee 
Street.. 
City Dasinttcebcaacdas acca cccss 





STRONGFORT 
Bullder of Men 


























YOU CAN HAVE 
' Ten Mile 
Eyes! 


10 POWER 


$2175 


Prepaid 
‘Cheap at $50’’ 
—Says Navy Man 


Buy Direct—Save Half 


TEN MILE EYES! Think of the things you can see at this 
distance! Ten mile radius—a 20 mile circle—nearly 400 
square miles. And you can easily have them too. If you can 
see one mile, these super-power French 10x30- 
10 mm stero-prism binoculars will extend your 


vision TEN TIMES. ENJOY YOURSELF 
LENSES 


10 times more! Multiply the pleasures of 

hobby and sport. Use a pair touring, obser- 
nomy, ete. Superbly made for a lifetime of service. Case 
and straps free. 














Did you know that many ordinary field glasses 
have but four lenses and most of the better 
ones only six? But this binocuser has TEN 
LENSES, and FOUR PRISMS. No wonder 


4 
PRISMS it gives an expansive field, brilliant illumina- 


tion and fine definition. Order one today on free 




















vation, nature study, hunting, golfing, astro- | 


Free trial. Check it with the illumination and field of any | 


ws 6 or 8 power selling for more. If it does not hold as 

Trial easily as most sizes or if you do not like it for any 

reason whatever, your money will be promptly re- 

funded. Every glass tested. The U. S. Government buys 

from us. They know glasses. The same in 8x only $19.50. 
Surpasses others at $23.50 and higher. 


CATALO Over 200 Glasses 

All Makes=$1-$110 
Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical 
instruments. The finest and largest assortment in America. 


Catalog gives all information how to choose the best for your 
individual needs at the LOWEST PRICE. 








Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


J D. . 
DuMaurier Co. 5,08" n'y. 


OH, SHOOT! _ By Rex Beach 


An hilarious account of the sporting adven- 
tures and misadventures of two of America’s 
greatest humorists. Fred Stone and Rex Beach 
hunted bears together in Alaska and _ shot 
cougars in the Grand Canyon, became en- 
tangled with several tribes of Indians, and had 
a series of thrilling experiences, $3 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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reading your “Stump 
Talks” with variedinterest. My criti- 
cism of them would be that to us old- 
timers some of the foolish questions 
which you publish are not worth answer- 
ing—C. J. Anderson, St. Paul, Minn. 

I have been expecting to get such a 
letter. These “Talks,” if they may be 
called such, are not published as much 
for the benefit of the hunting expert as 
for the amateur. I answer scores of 
questions a month that are never pub- 
lished, only selecting those which I be- 
lieve will be of most benefit to the aver- 
age man outdoors. Always glad to re- 
ceive criticism. Can advance better thru 
it than from praise. Therefore, let me 
have plenty of it. 


I have been 


Is the ability on the part of a grey- 
hound to kill a coyote single-handed con- 
sidered a great mark of merit on the part 
of the dog ?—J. C. Jones, Omaha, Nebr. 

Yes, indeed it is. Many very valuable 
coursing dogs are not always able to kill 
a coyote without assistance. Many such 
dogs, however, have merit even beyond 
the actual killing of the coyote, such, for 
instance, as speed, the employment of 
tricks in approaching and throwing the 
coyote, etc. The coyote, to my mind, is 
the fightingest dinged animal, inch for 
inch and pound for pound, on this con- 
tinent. They have been known, after be- 
ing overtaken, to fight off twice their 
weight in good hard-fighting dog-flesh 
and get away. 

After shooting a high-powered rifle at 
a grouse (I aimed for the head) I saw 
the bird drop, but on picking it up found 
no blood or mark of any kind on it. Can 
you explain the mystery?—Fred Jones, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

No mystery at all—simply concussion, 
the missile passing so close to the bird’s 
head that it caused concussion of the 
brain. 3e careful in shooting too near 
your horse’s, or your companion’s head. 
Many men and horses are deaf from the 
effects of broken ear drums caused by 
such close shooting. 


If, as you claim, game is decreasing so 
fast in this country, would you not think 
many of our western and northern states 
should have a closed season on deer for 
a few years. Since what period of time 
do you estimate game in general has shown 
a downward tendency?—F. J. Spencer, 
New York. 

In accordance with our conservation 
platform, I have always advocated the 
retention of the open season on all kinds 
of game up to (but not including, mind 
you) the danger limit of the extinction 
of that particular species. My reasons 
for this feeling are: 1—The game is meant 
for our use and our pleaseure and we 
should make such use of it to just as great 
an extent as possible, so we don’t destroy 
the seed for future restocking. In some 
places (Wyoming, on elk; the Kaibab, 
on deer, etc.) even a larger allowance on 
big-game per man could with profit be 
put into effect, than that which now ob- 
tains. 2—My principal reason for wishing 
to keep some kind of an open season as 
long as possible is that just as soon as the 





season on a bird or animal is closed, in- 
terest in that bird or animal seems to 
automatically cease in that state. The 
sportsmen cross it off their list, for they 
cannot longer hunt it, and the game war- 
den is less vigilant in his duties to pro- 
tect it. The farmers, ranchmen and tour- 
ists are the only ones who enjoy an “open 
season” on it, with the result that instead 
of being propagated and increased, the 
species usually dies a slow death. As to 
the time when game seemed to show a 
downward tendency, there was no partic- 
ular epoch, as far as I can see, and I’ve 
been keeping an eye on it for forty years. 
However, if one of your friends should 
give you the “information” that “there is 
as much game in this country as ever’’—or 
even an abbreviated amount as compared 
to the days of yore—ask him for some 
data running back twenty-five or thirty 
years; also lead him into a notary’s of- 
fice and get him to sign a statement to 
the effect that he is sober, and that he is 
not wearing the collar of any organization 
formed for the purpose of advancing il- 
licit information. If any five-year period 
during the past forty has shown an in- 
crease of game generally all over the 
United States, over any other former 
five-year period, then it must have occurred 
while I was out of every state—for I 
surely was in a state of innocuous desue- 
tude, as our old friend, Grover Cleve- 
land, would say. Twenty-five years ago 
Texas had no limit on deer—even does 
and fawns could be killed—and the open 
season was from September 1 to January 
1 (they might as well have left it open 
the year round). Colorado then allowed 
two deer and two antelope a_ season, 
which was from August 15 to November 
5. The downward tendency on game has 
been steady, sure and unrelenting in the 
United States as long as I have been con- 
nected with a sporting publication—about 
forty years—with the exception of certain 
very few sections, Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance. 





Tell me at what time of year deer shed 
their horns? And in what manner do they 
shed them? Do they all come off at one 
time or do they fall piece at a time and 
new horns grow in? Is it true that the 
points on the deer’s horn indicate its age? 
—Frank Walker, Monmouth, III. 

In the late winter and early spring, 
depending on climatic conditions, health 
of the animal, etc. Usually one full 
antler drops off at one time, and the un- 
balanced effect to his royal highness re- 
sulting therefrom causes him soon there- 
after to get nervous and either shake or 
brush off the other. To a certain extent 
the horns indicate a deer’s age, but after 
the first couple or three years there 1s 
nothing sure about it, like there is with 
the sheep, whose rings invariably tell his 
years. At the beginning of the second year 
of a buck deer’s life he usually starts 
to grow a spike, the third year a fork, etc. 
From that time until maturity his horn 
growth increases yearly, his full growth 
being attained at about the age of four 
years. 
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The Mutiny of the Flying Spray, by Arthur Hunt 
Chute; 308 pages; illustrated with pen draw- 
ings; $2 postpaid; J. H. Sears & Co., Inc., 
New York City. 

An adventure story, laid in the gold rush days 
of °49; of a clipper ship and her epochal trip 
around the Horn. It is a remarkably authentic 
ind realistic story of the great, open, adventur- 
ous sea. 

Across Arctic America, by Knud Rasmussen; 
388 pages; profusely illustrated; $5 postpaid; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Here is a classic! One of the most absorbingly 
interesting books that we have had the pleasure 
of reading and reviewing in a long time. It 
graphically describes an exploration trip by the 
author and his companions, made in the interest 
of scientific research, across the snowy wastes of 
the extreme northern America, the journey from 
the easten to the western coast requiring three 
years of arduous travel and hardships. This 
famous explorer, who is also a gifted writer, 
gives us an insight into the lives and mannerisms 
of the Eskimo peoples such as no other author 
has heretofore described with such forceful effect. 
It is a large, handsome volume, most attractively 
printed and bound. 


Rod Fishing in New Zealand Waters, by T. E. 
Donne, C.M.G.; 246 pages; illustrated; $3 
postpaid; Seeley, Service & Co., Ltd., London. 


The description of a fisherman’s paradise with 
its teeming lakes, rivers and seas; the story of 
the introduction of game fish and full information 
about sport, equipment, regulations and camping. 


Book of Recipes, 
revised and en- 
W. Henley 
pages; $4 


Henley’s Twentieth Century 
Formulas and Processes; new 
larged edition by The Norman 
Publishing Co., New York; 809 
postpaid. 


An encyclopedia of priceless information, con- 
g 10,000 money-saving suggestions for 

me, workshop and office, as edited by Gardner 
D. Hiscox, M.E., author of numerous scientific 
Authentic and complete in every detail. 


tainir 


1 
WOrkKS. 


Streamcraft, by Dr. George Parker Holden; 287 
iges; illustrated; $3 postpaid; D. Appleton & 

Company, New York. 

The publication of a completely revised edition 
ot Streamcraft is an event for all fishermen, both 
the veterans who have come to regard the book 

lassic, and the novices, who are looking for 
most complete and authorative work on fish- 
in streams, lakes and rivers. 


rhe Pinto Horse, by Charles Elliott Perkins; 76 
I (8 x 11%); illustrated; $2.50 postpaid; 
iblished by Wallace Hebberd, Santa Bar- 

. Calif. 
Owen Wister, 
pe 


famous novelist, in his fore- 
is the best western story about 
rse that I have ever read.’”? Aside from its 
11 worth and appealing interest, it is a 
me volume, so printed and bound as to 
library. 


says: 


My Wild Flower Garden, by Herbert Durand; 
pages; illustrated; $2.50 postpaid; G. P. 
nam’s Sons, New York. 


the 


Herein 
tructed in 


taken thru the 
transplanting 
ry after-care of flowers, trees, shrubs, 
ind mosses. The illustrations are aptly 
and serve to make graphic the delightfully 
ed text. 


reader is 
the art of 


seasons, 


and the 


and Ripples, by Bliss Perry; 102 pages; 
*< postpaid; Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


ays on fishing with a fly, fishing with a 





a and revisiting a river, written with en- 
usiasm and revealing that gentle and natural 
Wisdom, contagious philosophy and rare humor of 
Which Bliss Perry is a master. 
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MARBLE 
Woodcraft 


Knife with strong leather 
sheath, fully guaranteed. It meets 
every need for hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, 





GET READY for your 


FISHING TRIP 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


will tell you how, when, and where to go. 
This monthly magazine crammed full 
of hunting, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, valuable 
information 


slicing, chopping bone, etc. High-grade steel-bevel 
blade, thick at back, tapering to a fine point. Blade 4%4 
in., leather handle 3% in., weight 6 oz. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Mail your order today to 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 277 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
Z 


about guns, revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places 
to get fish and 


game, etc. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


National Sportsman for 
whole year, 12 big Is- 
sues, and this 
Marbie 
Wood- 
craft 
Knife 
Both 
for only 














Stop Using aTruss 


FREE—Trial Plapao—FREE 


STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS are different from the truss, 
being mechanico-chemico applicators made self-adhesive 
purposely to hold the distended muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring attached—cannot slip, so 
Thousands 
have successfully treated themselves at home without hin- 
drance from work—most obstinate cases conquered. Soft as 
velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded Gold 
Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery is natural, so 


sbaels Fr RE E 
Send your name ana address TODAY to 


PLAPAO CO. 99 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Return mail will bring Free Trial Plapao. 





| Closing Out Regular $2 ange for $1.50 while 


they last 


The Practical Trapper 


By Christy 

Thru the death of the author, and the settling 
up of his estate, we have been able to purchase 
a large number of these books at a low 
enough price to enable us to offer them to our 
readers at $1.50 a copy, postpaid. This book 
has sold regularly at $2 postpaid. Better send 
your order NOW to insure receiving your 
copy. The author has written a very interest- 
ing and comprehensive story, liberally 
trated. Eas 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find $1.50 for a copy of The Prac- 
tical Trapper. 


Name .... 


Address 


| 


illus- | 
| magical in prompt results. 








Train for an OFFICE POSITION in 


SCENIC COLORADO 


1579 calls for Office Workers in 1926 
Write today for free illustrated catalog 


BARNES COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
1540 Glenarm St., Denver, Colorado 


PIMPLES 


Cleared up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of pimples, blackheads, 
acne eruptions on the face or body, bar- 
bers’ itch, eczema, enlarged pores, oily 
or shiny skin, simply send me your name and address today 
—no cost—mno obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and tested 
in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is simply 
You can repay the favor by tell- 
ing your friends. ; if not the loss is mine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 444 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 




















FUR FACTS (Ahern) 


A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book, 
$ Postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 
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These pictures of the Great West are from our process of 
Facsimile paintings done in oil (not destructible), size 11x14. 
They rival the originals in beauty and brilliancy. 
Plain in colors, $1.00.—Send 5c postage for Catalogue 

THE LINDNEUX ART PUBLISHING CO. 
525 Fourteenth Street, Denver, Colo. 


Price, $2.00. 
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Game Breeding 


HAVE had inquiry from the prairies 

about capercalzie or cock of the woods. 

The inquirer is of Scandinavian des- 
cent, has heard of these European birds 
from his father, what fine large game 
birds they are, but, enthusiastic as he is 
over importing and introducing these birds, 
they would be absolutely unfit for the 
prairies. On the other hand, the Black 
Hills of the Dakotas; the Rocky Moun- 
tains and other ranges of the states of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho; the moun- 
tains of Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, 
New York, the western North Carolinas, 
are most admirably adapted for these 
splendid game birds of Europe. I have 
noted recently that a Czecho-Slovakian 
gentleman has offered a hundred of these 
birds to Canada but, unfortunately, I have 
forgotten his name. He would be a fine 
member for the Izaak Walton League and 
if there had been more of his type in Con- 
gress, there would have been no 20 per 
cent duty imposed on live game birds. 

Unnecessary laws are generally stupid. 
I see that some one has induced the state 
of Michigan to have a closed season on 
mink. This is one of the most destructive 
creatures in North America. While a 
trapper will receive anywhere from $10 to 
$40 a skin, every mink will destroy any- 
where from $100 to $2,000 worth of the 
state’s game birds and other fur bearers, 
not to mention domestic ducks, geese, 
chickens and turkeys. As many muskrat 
farms are now being established all over 
the state, every one of these farmers will 
be breaking the law and killing mink to 
protect their muskrats. 

There is a distinct conflict between the 
game breeder and the wild fur trapper and 
there is likely to be for some time to 
come. Yet the snapping turtle eats about 
the very same food as the mink and no 
one endeavors to protect this creature. 
All know that snappers live on fish, musk- 
rats, ducks, geese and bull frogs, just as 
the mink does. His flesh is good to eat 
but is not as valuable as a mink’s skin, 
that is all the difference there is be- 
tween them. 

A correspondent in Florida writes in de- 
fense of the skunk, telling us how ex- 
ceedingly valuable they are as insect de- 
stroyers. All I know about skunks is 
that whenever they came into my valley 
they did not find any insects to eat; not 
one grasshopper, seldom a cricket, no 
beetles or grubs, for my birds had already 
destroyed them. But the skunks hunted 
birds’ nests and ate their eggs and all the 
ground nesting birds suffered greatly, even 
with only one skunk about. Skunks have 
a most uncanny nose for nests and eggs 
and young birds and in my experience they 
are a most destructive pest, tho not nearly 
so much as are mink. I fear mink much 
more than I do weasels on a game farm, 
tho mink do not go far from water. 


\ HY not plan a water garden in your 
back yard for next spring? Have a 
water lily pond, be it ever so small. Make 
it of cement, say 1 yard deep, 1 yard wide, 
4 yards long. If your space is large enough, 


double the width and length. If you have 
a sufficiently large garden, have a lotus 
pond also, say 1 yard deep, 2 yards wide, 
6 yards long. Two varieties of lotus, the 
American or native cream and the accli- 
mated Egyptian pink, will grow outdoors, 
as far north as Grand Rapids and Mil- 
waukee. There are four firms at least 
that produce and sell both the hardy and 
the tender water lilies in white, yellow, 
pink, red, blue and purple, the last two be- 
ing tender and only Southerners should 
try to grow them as they require a lot of 
care to winter. 

Putting gold fish in the ponds will give 
you some life and keep the water pure. 
It will also make the ponds more inter- 
esting. 

Enclosing the ponds and some grass and 
shrubbery with a little fence will allow 
the keeping of ornamental waterfowl, such 
as the little ducks, the colorful wood duck, 
the gorgeous Chinese mandarin duck; the 
smaller teal such as the Formosan or 
Baikal. Far too many of us are driving 
about, doing nothing, neglecting our homes. 
There is far too little love of home in our 
makeup these days. In my opinion a strong 
love of home has great power to balance 
the hurrying nerve strain of the day, and 
therefore, to prolong life. Anyone with 
a home of his own, and a love for it, will 
decorate its grounds, as well as the in- 
terior. Some decorate the den with deer, 
moose, cariboo, sheep, goat heads and 
horns, as well as mounted specimens of 
birds. Carry this a little farther. Go out 
of doors in your garden. Put a pen here, 
not too small a one, and breed chukar 
partridges. These birds are very popular 
among game bird breeders and fanciers. 
What is more, they are not expensive and 
they are not common. 


"I. HOSE of you who live on the out- 

- skirts of cities, in small towns, in vil- 
lages, have an abundance of ground to 
carry on a hobby. And the hobby of avi- 
culture is one of the most interesting 
things in the world of pleasure. Of 
course you would have to fence, as many 
cats and undisciplined dogs roam about. 
It is an art to own a dog nowadays. Lots 
of people have dogs but they do not own 
them—the dog owns the man and does as 
he pleases. 

I remember calling at a game farm in 
southern Michigan one day where I doubt- 
ed I was at the right place as I went to 
enter the gate for I saw several dogs of 
varying sizes. But it was a game farm, 
owned by a woman. As I went about the 
place, I saw the dogs lying on the ground 
with pheasants and other game birds walk- 
ing amongst them. But not only did I 
see this: as it was a sharp, cold day, I 
saw one cock pheasant perched on top of 
a woolly white and brown dog, warming 
its feet. That woman owned the dogs 
and they had been trained to leave the 
birds alone. On the other hand, my neigh- 
bors all had dogs that seemed to me to 
be especially trained to kill my birds any 
time they found a place in the fence 
where they could get in. 






Fox and Fur Facts 


S YET there is no let up to the silver 
fox farming industry. In fact, there 
are many new men entering the work. 

There is really only one way to learn the 
business. After reading all the books and 
a few magazines on the subject, visit many 
of the fox ranches. After that, if possible, 
work for a fox farmer for a year. In 
this way you will have spent a year without 
spending money; rather you have made a 
little and gained a great deal of experience. 
Such a year would save you losses thru 
unfamiliarity of the work if you started 
in the business for yourself without any 
knowledge. But if you do enter fox farm- 
ing without any experience, start gradually 
sO you gain experience without too much 
loss. 

Many fur farmers are very generous in 
giving future competitors or rivals point- 
ers. Again, one may gather a great deal 
of information at all fox shows, especially 
at the Royal Winter Fair held each autumn 
at Toronto. 

There are many men, who are lovers 
of animals, who are contemplating cutting 
out work in town, and considering their 
chances for more joy and remuneration 
in this novel and interesting but by no 
means new field. 

The first question asked by the pros- 
pective fur farmer is: will the market 
hold? A question that almost answers 
itself. Consider the supply and demand; 
the people who are buying furs; the num- 
bers of those who will become purchasers 
each year. We are beginning to consider 
furs as a necessity, not a luxury. 

Should, perchance, the silver fox mar- 
ket become glutted and prices drop below 
a paying price, only those farmers who 
have established themselves near an abund- 
ant and inexpensive food supply would 
come thru with ease. It seems to me that 
it would be wise to consider this very 
important phase of the work in any case: 
establishing the farm near cheap food 
supplies. 

I have often motored along the two 
highways running west from Toronto, the 
Lake Shore Road and the Dundas High- 
way, and have noted with interest the 
number of fox farms on both roads. 
Now, while Toronto borders on one of 
the largest lakes, yet all fish from its wa- 
ters are very high in price, and thus are 
out of the question for fox breeders as 
food for their foxes. On the other hand, 
that city contains within its borders, tons 
of house sparrows which could be trapped 
by boys and sold to the fox farmers. Not 
that it is done! Probably there is no bet- 
ter food for foxes than freshly killed, 
plucked, raw sparrows. It is a balanced 
meat ration that foxes never have to be 
coaxed to eat. The cost of a sparrow 
trap is but a trifle; in a few days any 
boy could catch the cost of the trap. 
Afterwards it is all profit. This is the 
only way to solve the house sparrow pest 
—make them profitable to catch. 


NE man writes me he has established 

his fox ranch close to a large fishing 
village. Thus he secures his fox food 
absolutely fresh and cheap. I know the 
little lake in front of my house contains 
many dogfish with which I would gladly 
part to some fox farmer. Spearing them 
in spring and autumn is slow work. 

When locating your fox ranch, take into 
consideration the possibilities of a con- 
stant and cheap supply of food being avail- 
able. Some ranchers locate close to a 
slaughter house, knowing that thus they 
can procure a good supply of tripe and 
other fox dainties that are cheap. 

I notice a number of fox ranchers try- 
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A PRIZE TAKER 

Quetschke with one of his 
Quet- 
schke had five winners at "ae fifth 
annual show of the American National 


Charles 
prize-winning silver foxes. 


Breeders’ Association held at 
Milwaukee 


Fox 


ing to reach the top of a mountain or locate 
near the North Pole. One man hunted 
for a situation of extreme dampness, just 
like Prince Edward Island, and located 
in the peninsula below Lake Superior. 
Others hunt dry, cold climates and locate 
in the mountains near Denver. 

Before I visited Denver, I always sup- 
posed it was in the mountains but I found 
it in the middle of a large, level, plain, and 
the mountains fully 70 miles distant. 

Locate your fox farm near a good cheap 
food supply if you want to be successful 


when fox fur drops—if it ever does. Only 
pessimist would be thinking such 
thoughts. 


The life of well galvanized fox wire 
netting is twelve years. At the end of 
that term one could move to better loca- 
tion if such were found necessary. 

Personally, I think it of more impor- 
tance to locate a fox ranch on a gravel 
pit, rather than near good cheap food; 
on ground, even, where grass of no kind 
grows, not even sand burs. 

_ Stop coaxing your foxes to eat when 
they are sick A good fast and plenty of 
plain, cool water is all that a sick fox 
requires. Nine times out of ten your 
1ox is sick from dietetic errors on your 
part, aided and abetted by lack of exercise 
because it is in too small a pen. Every 
fox, in its natural or wild state, runs an 
xtraordinary number of miles each night. 
In its natural state, every fox is always 
hungry, seldom sated. Most fox farmers 
recognize this fact and rarely or never 
overfeed their foxes. 

The day may come when our color taste 
will change. Black and silver and blue 
foxes are for evening wear and for wear 
on cloudy, dull days. On sunny, bright 
days, a fur that allows the ultra violet 
rays of the sun to penetrate, should be 
worn, such as white and red foxes, ermine, 
Spossum, and other lighter colored furs. 
I wonder why we call the common fox 
the red fox? He is more of a tawny yel- 
low, with a hint of flame in his hair. 


ITCH is a fur that if it were bred 
'y northern fur breeders who raise 
Marten and fisher, would be greatly im- 
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proved in texture. It is a fur that may 
come into fashion some day in the future. 

Some men are natural born stock breed- 
ers. They take great joy in feeding hun- 
gry animals. They love to make pets and 
associates of animals. Such men are the 
best fur farmers. 

Muskrats eat many of the marsh plants 
completely, leaving not a reproducing root 
to carry on. Lotus suffers much from 
their onslaughts. If one is a water lily 
lover, planting a blue water lily, one of 
those exotic tender varieties, to contrast 
with all the other varieties, muskrats will 
at once eat every shred of that particular 
lily, and will eat it before they eat any- 
thing else. That three cornered marsh 
grass can withstand them, as the musk- 
rats eat it above the roots and it keeps 
growing up from below. Probably the 
roots are not as succulent as the stalks, 
which is the opposite of most marsh plants. 

Talking about grasses and roots, I have 


often noticed pigs in the field along the | 


highway, rooting up the ground to get 
at the tender, succulent roots of that ter- 
rible weed, the twitch, couch or quack 
grass. They do not like the tough, wiry 
top part of this grass that defies all grain 
farmers and some gardeners. 


- HIS month the weasels are ermine be- 

cause they are snow white except for 
the tip of the tail. To trap them take 
boards 1 inch thick and nail them together 
to the length of 6 feet and width of 4 
feet. Then take four pieces of 2x4’s and 
make a St. Andrew’s Cross on the under 
side, but do not bring these pieces together 
at the center; leave just space enough for 
a jump trap which will be on the ground, 
set hair trigger. The place just above 
where the trap sets is cut out with a key- 
hole saw, quite round, and just a little 
larger, than the circumference of the trap. 
Use the sawed out section for a cover. 
Jack Miner originated this trap, to which 
I have given the name of St. Andrew’s 
Cross trap. These traps can be placed flat 
on the ground near brush heaps, or in the 
vicinity of sheds, barns and other out- 
buildings. 





Raising Mink Without 
Water 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As to my ex- 
perience with mink being raised without 
running water, I wish to say I have on 
my ranch today male breeders, up to 
six years old, that have never been in 
water to swim, have never wanted to bathe, 


and have had all the opportunity to do so | 
finer | 


if they wished. And there is no 
furred mink in the wild state than these 
male and female breeders and their young. 

I purchase the best beef that can be 
bought over the block. This is ground 
with dried feed and is readily eaten. 
The mink are always hungry for this 
feed. Pens are fly free with such 
feed and it costs no more than other 
feeds. On this feed, the fur is very 
beautiful and the hair is not rough 
at any time of the year; it lies flat 
and shines like silk. All the male 
mink have very small quarters when 
not breeding and are always contented 
in their pens, in which they live ten 
months of the year. 
twenty females to one male and get lit- 
ters that average from five to seven. 


for mink. Feeding fish, 


fish will draw flies and maggots and 


make the mink sick so they will die. 
Iowa. 


Howarp G. SKINNER. 


I breed as high as | 


All | 
the mink have the same kind of feed | 
the year round. Feeding is really mastered | 
clams and cray- | 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 
40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


Catalog SABATTIS, N. Y. 


“Borestone_ 


OXES 


Raising silver foxes is an interesting, 
profitable business if you start right. 
Berestones have won over 200 prizes 
and 6 grand championships at national 
fox shows—no other breeder in the 
world has won more than one. Free 
booklet. Borestone Mt. Fox Co., 621 
Pac. S. W. Bank Bidg., Pasadena, Calif. 






























Learn Fur Farming— 


YEAR of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming 
Industries. 1927-1928 Edition. 


BOOK 176 pages—beautifully printed and 


illustrated. Tells all about fur farm- 
ing, how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin. 
Just being completed—write today and be sure 
of your copy. 

Send 25c to cover shipping 


American National Fox Breeders Association 


Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 


424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BIG PROFITS 


in Raising Silver Black 
Foxes. Buy a pair of our 
Registered Grade 1 foxes 
and make big money. Our 
foxes won 10 prizes with 
12 entries at the Buffalo 

ow. Write for prices 
and terms. Ask f 

















t is Free. 
CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX Co. 
Cass Lake 





Minn. 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for tho 
who are in the business and rt e 
planning to go in. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


Write Dept C 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St. New York 
















Hunting Big Game With 
Dogs in Africa 


By E. M. Shelley 
Author of 20th Century 
Bird Dog Training 


Mr. Shelley writes of his 
five years of exciting hunt- 


S ing adventures in Africa, 
pot 2% years of which were 
< S spent with Paul J. Rainey, 
Vf fameus American sportsman. 

. His exciting adventures aft- 

er lions and other big game 
will interest you from be- 
ginning to end. The book 
TERRES contains over 200 pages. 





ees Edition limited. 
$3 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOKSHOP 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 

CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES | 





Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 















6¢ T E s 99 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest Pee: 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 
Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 

CHLORIDE C. P. CO. BOX 10 MCNEILL, MISS 













Man! _ how they like it! 
KEN-L-RATION is a sci- 
entifically balanced ration 
of meat, cereals and cod 
liver oil. Comes in cans 
ready to serve. 

For sale by grocers, druggists, 
pet shops, sport goods and feed stores, etc. 
Write us for FREE sample can. 

CHAPPEL BROS., INC. 
114 Peoples Ave. Rockford, IIl. 


KEN-|- RATION 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 








| IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 
OF AMBLESIDE | 
Irish Wolfhounds of true Irish type and great 
size, imported and American-bred 
Puppies of various ages for sale. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. O. STARBUCK 
Augusta, Michigan 








GREAT 


DANES 
W. R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 























SPRINGER SPANIELS. 


CHAMPION LANGTOUN LEADER. 
Ch. Andon of Leam, Dam: Ch. Limelight by 
th. Flint of Avendale. Color, black and white, 
18 lbs Winner of lst derby, 2nd novice, 3rd 
ge, Member stakes and certificate of merit in Open 

all age stake, at Fisher Island Field Trials, in Oct,, 1924. 

Was made a bench Champion in a few months, being 
ten times Winner, seven times reserve and seven times 
special, and never placed below second. 

A true sire of winners and eo 

At Stud: Fee $50. 

Avalon Kennels (Reg), A. M. Nithter. Canal Fulton, 0. 





CAT, COON, COUGAR HOUNDS, 


BEAR DOGS 
Fully trained Western tree dogs 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
J.A. ESSEX, Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


| and in the final 


| in quarters. 
| to: Ch. 
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CONDUCTED By 


_ (has. G. Hopton 





Typical Sporting Dogs 


By Charles G. Hopton 


HE MANY expressions of approval, 
T from readers of Outdoor Life and 

Recreation, on our article on English 
setters and the impressive picture of the 
famous California-bred Champion  Sir- 
Orkney Willgress which appeared in the 
December issue, has given us courage to 
enthuse about the Irish setter, known in 
the early days as “The Red Setter,” a 
breed that has come back into public favor, 
both as a field dog and Bench winner, 
with an improvement in size, type and 
soundness, for nowadays we see a consist- 


| ency in type and size and much sounder 


loin and hind-quarters compared with the 
early winners. 

It is not necessary 
very early days but will suffice by taking 
Finglas, and his sister Coleraine, owned 
by Mr. Bishop of Cincinnati. Both were 
very typical and made history afield, the 
former winning many stakes for the breed 
competition beat noted 
pointers and English setters for premier 
honors. In-breeding may have been the 
cause for quite a few of the breed becom- 
ing “shelly” all thru and none too good 
However, judicious breeding 
Lismore Freedom, a big, upstand- 
ing, deep mahogany red dog by Lord 
Elcho, Jr., bred and owned by the Wall 
Brothers, then living in Chicago but now 
located in Brooklyn, resuscitated the breed 
and today we have home-bred champions 
that repeatedly have beaten all sporting 
breeds and adjudged Best in Show. 

Possibly the greatest winner is the 
famous Caldwell, N. J., home-bred, Ch. 
Higgins’ Red Pat, bred and owned by 
Wm. W. Higgins, who deserves much 
credit for his astuteness in importing the 


to go back to the 





Here is a 
rare blending of the best field and bench 
winning stock and breeders should avail 
themselves of this successful sire’s sery- 
ices. 

The Milson kennel owned by S. H. Sonn, 


sire Higgins Paddy of Boyne. 


of Harrison, N. Y., has produced some 
very prominent winners and many a keen 
race have we seen on the recent circuit 
when the various class winners were 
brought in for top honors with Terence of 
the Cloisters, and Milson Tess, who are 
by the exceptionally well-bred Elcova’s 
Terence McSwiney, fighting it out. As 
the accompanying picture clearly shows, 
Terence of the Cloisters is as “Oirish” as 
his name and one of the most symmetrical 
and soundest dogs out today. He has won 
Sest of Breed at the L. K. A. shows; 
Best of Winners at Danbury; Best of 
Winners at Hudson County; Winners at 
Fairfield County, Plainfield, etc., when 
meeting the best in the East, and is near 
the title to which he is so worthy. It is 
most pleasing to see that the owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin M. Berolzheimer, of 
Tarrytown, N. Y., are not only keen on 
Irish setters as delightful companions and 
show dogs but personally train their noted 
“Cloister” winners in the field, for it is 
such sincere fanciers that will greatly as- 
sist in putting the Irish setter right in 
the very front rank as a “dual” winner. 


‘THOSE who saw that beautiful cham- 
pion, St. Cloud’s Mavoureen II, make 
her sensational win at Southampton for 
the Alfred J. Chatillons, and the Kenridge 
champion, Bergneil Red Helmet, head his 
classes at many of the shows, will recall 
the general applause that greeted the wins, 


pts 


The aa: winning Irish setter, Terence of the Cloisters, breed champion at many 


shows. 


(Owner, Edwin M. Berolzheimer.) 
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which proved that the general public have | 


a warm spot in their hearts for the im- 
pressive Irish setter. For the benefit of 
those who undertake to judge the Irish 
setter and for the layman who might want 
a guide, we present ‘the scale of points as 
accepted by the Irish Setter Club, in which 
emphasis is placed on style, general ap- 
pearance and body lines, for one should not 
overlook the important fact that the breed 


is a sporting one and should be sound 
and of good conformation: 
Pest: «cnc ee he a ee ee 10 
E\ OR re atta dane ated ead caaudenwuvccuntetvenedtae dada 5 
We iS couch Had dn wie ea eee eee meee b, 
Wecle ois Abacos Pecan eee 5 
BOG ipo tose i eee 15 
Shoulders, fore legs and feet............ Pa 7 
Hind: ‘lege -22ecesscie segs: . 10 
| ee te) es CRO 5S nen eee een rere Seer res 8 
Coat anil Sentech tee 8 | 
Cosleiie tases cco ees incase ees 
Size, style and general appearance lee 14 
100 
f beer tremendous popularity of the 
greyhound as a track-racer in Eng- 


land, where millions have been spent in 
building tracks, has naturally enhanced 
the price on all breeds of “longtails,” which 
include the greyhound, Russian wolfhound, 
Saluki, Afghan, and Scottish deerhound, 
but we have not heard of the more heavily 
boned and larger Irish wolfhound having 
been tested for speed against the “electric 
bunny.” While not so speedy, the modern 
Irish wolfhound is a much more symmetri- 
cal and cleaner shouldered animal than the 
early winners bred from “foundation 
stock” so cleverly blended by the late Cap- 
tain Graham, to whom is due much credit 
for resuscitating this noble breed, which 
were somewhat on Greek Dane lines, with 
heavy skull and shoulders, and lacked the 
roundness of stifles and bend of hocks so 
pronounced in the famous Ambleside win- 
ners seen at the winter shows with the 
beautiful Ch. Mona of Ambleside rightly 
at the head of affairs. 

During our visit to the Ambleside ken- 


nels, owned by those ardent fanciers, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. O. Starbuck of Augusta, 
Mich., we were amazed at the remarkable 


improvement in the Irish wolfhound, which 
is not only higher at the withers compared 
with the early winners but greatly im- 
proved in skull, which is as refined as 
the deerhound, with neck and shoulders as 
clean as any greyhound and the much de- 
sired turn of stifle and hocks with pro- 
nounced first and second thighs, which 
accounted for the beautiful action of the 
Ambleside home-breds, who should make 
history this winter. 

fornia and Colorado the 


fanciers were 
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MANGE 


the prompt- acting proven hospital 
ment, in use for years. 


ANTI-SCRATCH 





“The Skin You Hate To Touch” 


If your dog is unpopular with 
yourself and children because of 
* MANGE, ECZEMA, RING 






WORM or SKIN VERMIN, you can rein- 
| state him as a companion with a few applica- 
tions of | 


ANTI-SCRATCH | 


treat- 
It is a soothing and | 


| powerful specific, penetrating to the deepest | 
| germ, yet safe because it is an external remedy 





Heretofore the Cali- | 


leaders in coursing greyhounds, but if one | 


may 
dog 


judge by the number of really fast 
s now being centered in the East, it 
seems as tho the sport is being taken more 
Serio usly. 
Last 


is 


fall we had the pleasure of wit- 
several coursing matches on the 
iamous Killearn estate owned by Alfred 
B. McClay at Millbrook, who has possibly 
the finest kennel of show and coursing 
greyhounds, for among them are six noted 
international champions which have made 
his rs both afield and in the ring. Bris- 
ol, Conn., also can boast of several good 
ones, as the Silverheel Kennels owned by 

and Mrs. E. A. D’Alton have a num- 


leSStT 
ill 


h 
ie 


Mr. 
er of imported winners whose forebears 


were —— in the slips at Altcar, Romney 


Marsh and the Curragh meetings. 
Rumor has it that that enthusiastic 
Diana,” Miss Lois Kellogg, partner of 
Mowbray Palmer in the world famed 
Valles Farm Kennel of Russian wolf- 
pounds at Stamford, Conn., has on her 
outhern Californian ranch ten noted win- 


paid upon receipt of $1.00. Kennel 


gal., 
the skin diseases of dogs. 


3042 Pedrick Building, 


| with a reputation for success. 


Large 16 oz. can at your druggist or post 
size 1 


$6.00. FREE. Write for pamphlet on 


PEDRICK LABORATORIES INC. 














book on dog diseases and their 
treatment. 


Instructions on care, 
feeding and breeding with symp- 
tom chart. Also Senator Vest’s 

celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.’’ Our Advice Dee 

Dartment will answer, free, any question 

about your dog’s health, Write fully. 

Polk Miller Products Corrp., 
2050 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


“Standard Over Fifty Years” 











TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The Safe WORMER for Dogs, Pups and Foxes 


Tulsa, Oklahoma | 





Effective against Hook and Round Worms and 
RUNNING-BARKING FITS. Recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Outdoor Life. 
In capsuls of assorted sizes, $1.00 postpaid. 


Harrison Chemical Co. 
Department 4A Quincy, Illinois 











ey Ti THEGREAT CHAMPION 


TRUE SPORT 


Strong, Healthy, Playful 


Cassy WIRE-HAIRED Ponies | 

















Farm Raised Puppies. Very | 
Pag True 5 <A ~ | 
Stud, Fee $25 Sica ek: 
ALSO POLICE PUPPIES F 
CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, Ohio 
AIREDALES 
DEL PASO 


If you want a real dog 
pal, best hunting, farm, 
automobile or watch 
dog, get an Airedale. 


V.E. WARE, El Paso, Tex. | 














KEEP ’EM FIT 


“The Pink of Condition”—that valuable 
new dog book contains expert advice on | 
care and feeding. Send ten cents today | 
for your copy and sample of food. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Company 
State Street, Battle Creek, Michigas 











Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 









difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 
DENT MEDICINE CoO., 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. | 











YOUR 


and 
Sanahid 
Ch. Knight of Drummond C. Sanahide and the 
K. C. No. 46,754 dog form a com- 
bination that kennel owners throughout 
the land have recognized and paid 


tribute to, as evinced by the hundreds of 
testimonials in our files. 


SANAHIDE 


7) A étreatment for Mange, Eczema] 
and other skin disorders. 
Promotes a strong, healthy growth 


| of 
Show 





air. 
Grooms the coat for the 


ench. 
| Prevents skin infections, heals 
| seratches and small wounds. 
A powerful Deodorant that does 
not injure the skin. 


| icish Wolf-Hound IKennels 
Saint James, Long Island 
or 


| Petropalm Co: rporation 


Second of a series of 
“‘What Users Say. 


There is no more 21 Washington Street } 
astute judge of the omen eve N.Y. 
worth of a dog prep- it ie with — 
aration than one who to tell you how much I like | 


| panama for my dogs. It 
their coat in excellent 


ition and is so clean to 


makes a business of 
handling and breed- 
ing dogs. 


N B Where Soap- 
e- baths and Coal 
Tar Preparations fail. 
SANAHIDE succeeds. 


con 


“Enclosed find money or- 
der for some more. Kindly 
send immediately and 
oblige. 

} Yours very truly, 
| Irish Wolf-Hound Kennels 
(Signed) Mrs. Charles Daly 





w 
TRY IT! as 
aie OL2 
= Petropaim Corp. 
pers de sea aR rm N.Y. 
pat 1 ot — I enclose $......... Please ship 
pe - Quart, $1.50; Gallon, $4.00 


Les" = Ni: ame 
PI“ sssntanctanidsnnnininieepicatabaedacdepstelinnchimiatases . 
City 











Amazing results— 
Dogs and cats thrive 
on this new wonder THE PERFECT 
tation, ready to eat. BALANCED FOOD 
“LADDIE BOY” is a combina- 
tion of cooked meat, baked cereals 
and cod liver oil, used and rec- 
ommended by veterinarians as the 
ideal kennel and animal ration. 3 full 
1-lb. cans of LADDIE BOY sent postpaid 
for HUGO STRAUSS PRODUCTS CORP. @& 
284 Johnson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., Dept. 127 Ge? 


Keeps DOGS Healthy and Happ 


Breed your bitches to 


SMADA BYRD’S KING 


World’s Leading Irish Setter Stud 
Fee $50 cash. No puppy propositions 
King sires large, healthy litters of birdy puppies for 
which there is a constant demand xd prices 
Write for free circular if you own Irish Setter 
bitch of good breeding. 


HORACE LYTLE, 127N. Main St. Dayton, O. 


[ADDIEBOY, 



















an 











Russian 


Wolfhounds 


Proof of the quality of ou 
Russian wolfhounds is the fact 
that we raise and sell more 
wolthounds than any 
kennel in the S. Ch. dogs 
atstud. Also good dogs 
wolves. 


KANZA KENNELS (Reg.) 
Geo. E. Hineman, Prop. 
Dighton ___ Kansas 


Magnificent St. Bernard Dogs 


The Hercuveen Kennels of St. Bernards, 

are probably the most important in the 

World. Breeders and Importers of the 

Choicest Pedigreed St. Bernards. 

Show Dogs. Stud Dogs. Puppies. 
For Sale: Puppies by the famous 
Champion Hercuveen Incomparable 

Hercuveen Kennels, 8365 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

’Phone Atlantic 2681 


FLINT’S WHIMSEY (A.K.C. 614527) 
Great working son of DUAL CHAMPION FLINT OF AVENDALE 
FEE $50 Mrs. C. M. Buchanan, Owner 
Ship to H. E.PUNCHARD, D.V.M. 1425-16th St. DENVER, COLO. 
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26 Original Paintings 


SACRIFICED! 














HE following outdoor paint- 

ings, used as covers for Out- 

door Recreation, costing originally 

from $100.00 to $250.00, will be 

sold singly or in lots to the first pur- 
chaser sending check. 


HOTOGRAPHIC  reproduc- 

tions of individual pictures 
will be loaned for approval, on re- 
guest. 


N O artist represented in this 
lot was paid less than 
$100.00 for his painting. 


This Opportunity Will Noé 
Knock Twice 


Order by number 








| here, 
| all my experience in judging at the Euro- 





No. 2 Old Story-teller, by EN DT eee $20 
No. 3 Autocamping Scene, by Hosking...............$15 
No. 4 Rocky Mountain Goat Scene, by Hoskins $25 
No. 5 Lunch at Camp, by Gayle Hoskine...........$15 
No. 6 Turkey Shooting, by Gayle Hoskings.........$25 
No. 7 Shore Shooting, by Gayle Hoskins............- $15 
No. 8 Trout Fisherman Scene, by Goodwin...... $50 
No. 10 A Mountain Lion Raid, by Stick.......... $30 
No. 1l Grizzley Shooting Scene, by Stick....... $35 
No. 13 Canada Goose Hunting, by Hunt.............. $50 
No. 14 Muskie Fishing, 6y Zynn Bogue Hunt.....$15 
No. 15 Jumping Muskie, by Lynn Bogue Hunt...$25 
No. 16 Shore-bird Shooting, by Hunt....................$25 
No. 17 Netting a Bass, by Zynn Bogue Hunt......$25 | 
No. 18 Landing a Bass, by Lynn Bogue Hunt......$25 
No. 19 Jumping Sailfish, by Hunt $40 
No. 20 Mountain Goat, by Rozen..... sssavesascene 
No. 21 Beginning the Portage, by ‘Clarke.. $25 
No. 23. Untangling Decoys, by Paul Burnham....$15 
No. 24 Bass Scene, by R. F. Bolles.............. $15 
No. 25 Making Decoys, by R. F. Bolles ...... ..$50 
No. 26 The Old Trapper, by R. F. Bolles........ ...$20 


OUTDOOR LIFE PICTURE SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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An excellent type of racing and show 
winning greyhound, Beold’s Big Ben. 
(Owned by M. E. A. D’Alton.) 


ners in training to meet her former Cham- 
pion Ivor o’ Valley Farm, which it may 
be recalled was purchased last summer 
for $5,000 by Dr. Addison Fordyce of 
Westport, Conn., and since made a unique 
record by winning the Challenge Trophy 
at the Fairfield County Hunt Club show 
for Best of all breeds. 


VOR o’ Valley Farm is considered to 
be quite the best of the breed ever seen 
which means the best extant, for in 


pean shows as far back as 1896, never 
have I seen such a truly magnificent hound 
as Ivor, who bears scars on his muzzle 
and cheeks gotten in many a stiff coursing 
contest with wolf and coyote in the Big 
Hole Valley of Montana, where for two 
years he was the speediest and gamest of 
all the coursing hounds. 

In 1925, M. Mowbray Palmer, who has 
bred more typical champion Russian wolf- 
hounds in the Valley Farm Kennels at 
Stamford, Conn., than all the other ken- 
nels combined, brought on Ivor and ex- 
hibited him at the great Westminster 
show, winning the Breed Championship 
over a remarkable entry, then beat all 
American-breds of all breeds and was well 
up in the running when it came to Best 
iii show. It needs but a cursory glance 





The famous dual champion Russian 
wolfhound, Ivor o’ Valley Farm, in- 
vincible as a courser and show cham- 
pion. (Owner, Dr. Addison Fordyce.) 


at the accompanying picture of the great 
Dual Champion Ivor o’ Valley Farm to see 
the embodiment of grace, courage and 
speed. Here indeed is the personification 
of symmetry blended with dignity and 
affection, yet one of the gamest and 
speediest dogs ever when working on his 
legitimate quarry, the wolf. 

Certain New York sportsmen are con- 
templating an inter-state match; as a 
matter of fact there may be five states 
represented when they line up, Connecticut 
to be represented in Russian wolfhounds 
by the Dr. Addison Fordyce kennel headed 
by Ivor and the Valley Farm Kennel, and 
the “Silver Heel” kennel of greyhounds; 
New York may have the famous Killearn 
greyhounds and the Romanoff Russian 
wolfhounds kennels at Congers Lake; and 
Massachusetts the Gamecock greyhound 
kennels owned by Mr. and Mrs. George 
C. West of Boston, with several smaller 
kennels in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
coming in if a stake for first season dogs 
can be filled. 

It is of interest to know that in all his 
courses, both on wolf and coyote, Ivor 
never missed a neck-hold. This was sub- 
stantiated by the remarkable display of 
pelts at the Miller ranch numbering well 
over 100. Not one had a cut on the body, 
which speaks volumes for the sagacity, 
speed and gameness of this remarkable 
champion whose breeding combines the 
very finest blood of the much _ sought 
“Perchina” and “Woronzova” _ strains. 
The former was owned by the Grand Duke 
Alexis and famed for decades for its 
beautiful type, speed and gameness. 

Several admirers of the Russian wolf- 
hound have asked if the profile of this 
beautiful breed should be on the “Roman” 
nose contour or as in the greyhound with 
a flatter line. The “ancient” type as seen 
in the very finest kennels in Russia be- 
fore the Great War had a semblance of 
a raise or “Roman” nose before the eyes, 
but not to the extent of being malformed 
as was seen in a certain Westminster win- 
ner a few years ago, who was not only 
curved almost as severe as in the Macaw 
parrot but was undershot as well, yet one 
of the so called “experts” put the dog, a 
remarkably well furnished puppy but posi- 
tively abnormal in head and none too good 
in quarters, over a great entry. 





Timely Advice 


As the days grow colder and the biting 
winter winds sweep over us, dogs like 
human beings are very apt to contract 
colds which, if neglected, rapidly develop 
into pneumonia. In the cold mornings and 
evenings we have all noticed dogs shaking 
with cold. This is especially true of short- 
haired dogs, tho those with longer hair 
also feel the cold intensely. 

If you really care for your dog, provide 
at this time a box large enough for it to 
lie in, and in the bottom of the box place 
an old woolen coat, or blanket, or even 
a piece of woolen carpet, so that the dog's 
chest will be protected. See that the box 
is in a place that is comfortable and free 
from drafts, and give the animal some 
nice warm soup, or have his meat warmed. 
This is comforting to him during the cold 
weather especially, just like a warm mash 
is welcomed by a horse who is cold. 

Having just lost a fine young dog with 
pneumonia, I am writing this as a warning 
to others. 

Above all things, do not wash your dog 
and then expose it to the cold air. This 
was what helped to kill my dog. Comb- 
ing a dog is better than bathing during 
the winter, but if you give your dog a bath 
be sure that it can lie in a warm place enti 
thoroughly dry.—C. H. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding 
month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your ad 
vertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by thousands .of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over 
America—and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 












: Birds and Animals Ls Birds and Animals at Birds and Animals _ 


Wild | MIONTCAELM GAME FARM) 
Rabbits | Ring-Necked Pheasants...Wild Mallard Ducks 
_— _...-Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
_ | JACKS AND 


The increasing popularity of Montcalm pheasants of all 
Be 
- | COTTONTAILS \// 
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kinds has entirely exhausted this year’s supply; al- 
though good hatches and successful brooding produced 
an exceptionally fine crop of birds. Orders are now 
being receive r next year’s hatch. 
Can furnish any number in season for restocking or | | = 1" bap ved fo MEXt Years hatch ee ees 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be | | e are in a position to furnish our vigorous strain 
~f shipped only in the late fall and winter months, can | 
a furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when | | 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTEREST 


of beautifully colored Mallard Ducks for parks, private 
estates and high-class young Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
YOU. Live arrival guaranteed. Every customer 
satisfied. 


for next year’s breeders. Send for our new catalog. 
EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 


For prices address Montcalm Game Farm, R. F. D.§% 
No. 3, Box B, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Breeders of fine game birds = : 


























o Breed squabs and 
TWO make money, Seid — — — — — ig ‘ 
by millions at higher W N Wh ] | 

prices than - Buy ire etting at 0 esa e 
chickens. Write 5 A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any t 
at once for two — Direct at bird or animal l e. Wholesale prices han | a 
free books tell- Dealer delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass.: 
ing how to do = Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 

t, One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask Prices 

for Books 3 and 4, You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock 


Squab Company, 429 H Street, Melrose High- 
lands, Massachusetts. Established 27 years. 


Sportsmen-—Hunt Clubs 











Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 


4 NX Crown Iron Works Co. 1264 Tyler St. WE, 


Minneapolis 



































I sell wild cotton tail rabbits fresh from | SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS The Mackensen Game Park 
the Ozarks which are the finest rabbits PIGEONS, MINK. MUSKRAT | 
obtainable for stocking your hunting aia mn wi mi ante’ cad VRE ee Peafowl 
grounds. Literature on stocking free. Pagina ~~? atte en Pheasants ates 
B. F. TARMAN, QUINCY, PENNA. | [| Write for facts. oe ” Boece 
; ’ ramen 
RAISE BELGIAN HARES 708 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. Wild Turkeys a td chs 
oxes 
New Zealand Reds — Chinchillas — Flemish Giants Rabbits Raccoons 





MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 
and pay you following prices for all you raise: 





Big Moneyin 
Guinea Pigs Everything in wild animals, game, 


fancy birds for parks, menageri ri- 
We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere y Pp ’ geries, p 


New 





—Cainchillas $4 each— 
82-page illustrated neon: cata! ; rae 
copy magazine, 
raise skunk, mink, fox, etc., for big profits, all for 10c. Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO. Box 56, Holmes Park, Missourt 


E 





to raise guinea pigs for us. Easy way to make extra vate preserves and collections of fancy 
MAKE MONEY WITH Chinchillas and imported fur money in spare time. No experience necessary as we fowl. 
rabbits. Pictured catalogs of ee a show you ag © —s —- + you ager or Hing Ww J M k Y dl Pp 
stock, supplies, remedies, books and particulars of profit- high prices. ily rai anywhere, very profitable. m.J. ackensen ardle a. 
able agency free. Rabbit skins bought. Write. Amer- WRITE FOR FREE BOOK HOW TO START. > y> 

















re J bee ati Desk 45, Arcade Station, Pa Cavies Distributing Co., 3107 €.C. Sta, Kansas City, Mo. . 


FLYING SQUIRRELS—As Christmas suggestion. bas MUSKR ATS 

pets. $5 pair, express paid, safe delivery guaranteed; ' 

booklet, Wildwoods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas. 12-3 MAKE MONEY RAISING SQUABS! Make money raising Muskrats in dry-land pens or in 
FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, raccoons, foxes, ferrets, Mister gents eee inows, Deedee Skee | ny —- . oe tate. yn — cotes tes _ y 
tags muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunks, wolf pups, opos- All other breeds.Send stamps for catalog and pricelist. No uty Writs S00 € ee hee ee 
en sums. B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. i 1k: Wicanon Bt. beauties. rite onrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 
be, Allston Squab Co. ALLSTON,MASS. —_—_—_—__— ——= = 


SKUNKS EASILY RAISED—bred skunks, raccoons, 
,uinks. Instruetive, interesting catalog, 10c. er | 

































Fur Farm, Springfield, Minnesota. ps pepe MUS Ts.” Yc f jati . k 
RAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas, Flemish Giants. | “QUALITY = MUSK RATS Sr Farm.  Pimat stock in | PEACE PIPES, WAR CLUBS, $5; Beaded belts, m 
New Zealands. Booklet 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, spelis success ye ha rs Oe : be casins, $4.50; Watchfobs, $1; Bow, Arrows, $1.60; 
New Bethlehem, Pa country,, OUF, many 1927, customers $y" tall delincy, | 25. selected Stone Age zelics, $9.85. “Prepaid.” Every- 
- - , solicited. der now for spring anc a delivery. a ig” ae es Meee an” eo 
WILD JACKS AND Cottontails, Mink, Muskrats, Squir- | Write Toledo Muskrat Farm, 320 Michigan St., Toledo, — a, aes Pa mn Costumes, Blankets. Prehis- 
rels, Prairie dogs. Priced to sell. Webb, Protection, | Ohio, Orie Fellcs. vatalogue an irchbar anoe = 2.4 
4 1-3 Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs 


= Michigan. 1-6 
RING-TAILED CATS (Bassariscus). Beautiful, rare, — ~ : - - ; 
fur-bearer; excellent pets, $15 each, $25 pair. Opos- | ALASKA INDIAN MADE Hair Seal Beaded Moc- 














Kar 


FERRETS, HAND TRAINED, healthy — stock $6. 
Charles Gallagher, Spencer, Iowa. 1-2 


























































_ - sums, bred females $5; pair $7.50. Season closes Feb. sk at -——_ a _ o<—_ g 
eS ° ° i ick, Wildwoods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas. aska Souvenirs. ear Totem Store, rangell, Alaska 
> This $3.50 book for $2.10 while theylast | \*_ Be a “ee — ; teenie sonal eats ssa aicmaaes = 
a MONGOLIAN, ENGLISH, BLACKNECK and Ring- ag mre hi INDIAN Pa os $4 per 100 
b ] neck pheasants. Hardy, vigorous breeders. Discounts postpaid. Tiny bird arrowheads 5 for $1. Price list 
NATURE Ss SILENT CALL on early egg orders. Write for full particulars. Grim- and one bird arrowhead 25c. H. Daniel, Lamar, Ark 
slafield, Wisconsin. 9-6 
By WILBORN J. DEASON mer Game Farm, Box B, Delafield scons 
A LIVE MUSKRATS, black or brown, immediate de- 
Real Book for Sportemen livery. Shipment in perfect condition guaranteed. 
Moose Hunting Canoe Cruising mis Write for information. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. 55, INDIA SIGN LANGUAGE 
Deer Hunting Pack Train Cruising Chester, Pa. = : 
Wolf Hunting Automobile Cruising ee - . ; By William Tompkins 
Camp Fire Stories QUEBEC MINK ARE the finest in the world. We 
raise and sell foundation stock of this type. ns a Cloth $2. Paper $1. Postpaid. 
. free. Conenango Enterprise Farm, Randolph, N. Y. 80 pages, completely illustrated. The only publi- 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo.: cation in print today containing the exclusive Indian 
Er i MINKS—NORTHERN DARK, healthy. Reasonable sign language, by a writer who lived ten years with 
“Yiatars. ae eee fee witch send me price. Will ship C. O. D. Write today. Min- the Sioux Indians, at which time he learned Sioux 
s Silent Call. nesota Fur Farm, Frost, Minn. and sign language, and has since devoted many years 
Nam to study and research along the same lines. Every 
‘ © nnseesesenneeesscccncneseereccensssnersccnesnscsenenssnscsensersnecees ’ iC J TS »asonable es. basie word sign and every pictograph and ideaograph 
3 “a eee Mouse tan eee a re is fully described in the 620 illustrations contained 
St ee fe eee ‘ é oie iach ; in this unique, interesting and worth-while book. 
MARTEN FOR SALE: Pen raised. H. E. Bowles, OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 











City. ee | Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
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iran NEW 

Satie METHOD 
GUN 

BLUER 


Makes old guns 
like new. 
Easily applied with 
a brush. No heating 
necessary. Restores 
the finish on 5 guns 


NEW METHOD 


UN BLUE 


ants OLD GUNS LIKE MEM in ten minutes for 


Dealers, ask your job- 
ber for this ready seller. 


New Method Gun Bluing Co., Dept. 0-12 Bradford, Pa. 
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Arms __ 


BON D_ 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 















Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





— 


Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington , Delaware 











1127 17th Street 









E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Remington Arms Co. Service Station 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 




















The OVR-UNDA Gun 


for trap or field—the greatest improvement in a sporting 
gunin ageneration. Circular on request. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, Boston 











SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 
Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast * es py repairs, re aeons and special shells, 
sights fitte know our wan 

NKEE Sceciatry COMPANY, SS1E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 











Use The ~ World’s Best Arms! 


Rifles, pistols, machine guns, body armor, 
al poison gas pistols, ete. Catalog O FREE 
Pacific Arms Corporation, Box 427, San Francisco, Calif. 





HOFFMAN BLUING SOLUTION—After you have spent 

your money for mysterious formulas and quick methods 
of bluing your guns and have met with failure, re- 
member Hoffman Bluing Solution, which has been on 
the market for six years. Sold with money-back guar- 
antee, which none of our imitators can do. This is the 
solution used exclusively on all Hoffman Arms Company's 
fine guns, used by the Frankfort Arsenal, and thousands 
of professional gunsmiths, recommended by Major Whelen 


in “‘Amateur Gunsmithing,’’ by Landis, Crossman, 
Askins, Curtis, and all authorities on firearms, $2.50 
per bottle and sold with money-back guarantee if it 
does not do what we claim. Hoffman Chemical Co., 


Ardmore, Okla, tf 
GUN LOVERS—ATTENTION! A free sample copy of 
“The American Rifleman’’ will be sent to you in re- 
yonse to a postal card request This magazine is the 








official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms Its staff of experts who will give you 
personal answers to your questions include such men 
as Whelen, Hatcher, and Askins. You are under no 


obligation in asking for your free copy. The American 
Rifleman, Dept. S, 1108 Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
dD Cc tf 


SPECIAL CLOSE OUT of new guns and rifles; N. R 


Davi $17.50; Baker Batavia $27.50; Fox Sterling- 
worth $31; L. C. Smith $34.50; Lefever $24; Reming- 
ton or Winchester pump guns $41.50; Winchester model 


94 carbine $26.50; Remington model 14A $38; Savage 
model 99A, $31. The above guns and rifles all gauges 
nd calibres. E. Wanger, 302 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 12-3 





OVER-UNDER Guns, made by one of the largest manu- 

facturers in Suhl, Germany; beautifully finis hed; 12 
and 16 gauge. Will sell for $147.50 each. Sent C. O. 
D. with privilege of examination, on re eipt of $10. 
Harold Koppleston, 1028 East 15th St., Brooklyn, N z. 
FOR SALE: WINC HESTER Shotgun 

grade with two barrels, 1912 model 
rifle, restocked, Model 1903. Dr. J. W. Bell, 
Ohi 








ournament 
Springfield 


Medina, 





MEXICAN MADE HOLSTERS, cartridge belts; horse- 
hair articles, lariats, list free Tex Mex Leather Co., 
Esperson Bldg., Houston, Texas 


GUNSMITHING, RESTOCKING, SKILLED repairing. 
Duplicate parts made. James Macdonald, 65 Paradise 
Rd., Swampscott, Mass, 


TELESCOPES FOR hunting and target Send 











RIF LE 
for catalog. Malcolm Rifle Telescope Co., Auburn, 
ae 12-3 
LUGER -barre Is, stocks, magazines, rear-links Kniep, 
Imp. rter, 730 East 138th St., New York City 1-2 
LEARN TRICK SHOOTING. Stage shooting secrets 
exposed $1 MacLean, Box 40, Bangor, Me 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS 


To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
end your glass for quotation 
PAUL WEISS, Optician, Manufacturer, Importer 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 








Closing Out Entire Stock of Genuine 
MAUSER AND MANNLICHER RIFLES 
SAUER SHOTGUNS 
Lowest prices in the U.S. Send stamp for list. 
BAKER & KiMBALL, 38 South Street, Boston 














SPORTING STOCKS FOR Krag and Springfield, all 

bolt rifles. Hand made to dimensions. $20 to $50. 
Finest American and Circassian walnut, figured maple 
and Myrtle. Inletted blanks $12 to $20. Checking 
tools, accessories in stock. Stamp for photos. R. D. 
Tait, Dunsmuir, Calif. 





HAVE ONE EACH Three Barrel Guns, 12 and 20 
gauge; 30-30. A wonderful bargain at $124.50 for 
either. Also one OVER-UNDER 12 gauge at $144. 
Privilege of examination; C. O. D. on receipt of de- 
posit. Harry Walzer, 88 Chambers St. New York 


WORN, RUSTED or INACCURATE, .22 caliber rifle 

barrels, made to shoot with the accuracy of a new 
barrel by relining with a .22 caliber nickel steel rifled 
tube Write for price and _ particulars, Charles A. 
Diller, Box 584, Dayton, Ohio. 








SELL, ONE HUNDRED new and used, mostly pre- 
war shotguns, high power rifles, Colts, Marlin Ma- 
chine gun; .10 gauge brass shells. We trade firearms 
What have you? Printed firearms list 10c. Frayseth’s 
Hardware, Milan, Minn. 
FOR SALE: ONE .20 gauge Winche aster pump model 
1912, as new $40. Two .30-30 Winchesters in 
good serviceable condition, $15 each, One full set Book 
of Knowledge, new, $50. <A. H. Anson, Box 61, La- 
Veta, Colo. 












OVER: TOCKED.  .30-06 cartridges, $2 per 100; Krag 
cartridges, $3 per 100; .45 automatic, $3 per 100; 
.38-55 Winchester, good, $6. Fox Sterlingworth .12 
slightly used, $21. D,. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 
GUN STOCK BLANKS, French or Circassian walnut 
sporters from $2.50. Delivered free. Quality de luxe 
from $5 to $20. Mitchell Bosly Ltd., 75 Bath Street, 
sirmingham, England. 2-10 








FACTORY “SECONDS RECOIL Pads. You save $2.25. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Send $1 with diagram of gun 
butt, Leon Clarridge, Youngstown, Ohio. Station A 
sox 43. 








WANTED: PATERSON AND Walker Colt Revolvers, 
Colt dragoons, shoulder stocks and cylinder rifles. 
B. C. Smiley, Angola, Indiana, 

FOR SALE: GUNSTOCK blanks from dense walnut 
butt logs, $1 to $5. Descriptive price list free. John 
Parkhill, Rochester. Minn 

“YEW BOWS,” $10 to $25 delivered. Descriptive 
prices on request. Olympic Yew Archery Co., Port 
Angeles, Washington. 2-2 














M. RL IN 39 PRAC TIC ALL Y new, $18; S. & W. .22-32, 
6-inch, perfect inside, outside fine, $20. N. White, 
Rushford, N. Y. 





SKILLED GUNSMITHING RESTOC KING, rebuilding, 
transforming. J. J. Henry, Mason, Ill. 





GUNS, NEW AND Used. No catalogs. Please state 
kind wanted. Earl Russell, Monmouth, I! 2-2 


Alden Loring. 
Owego, New York 2-tf 


USED FIELD GLASSES, $3 to $27. J 
Dept. B, 


Arms 


‘SEQUOIA GUN BLUER — $2.00 


The only satisfactory Bluer, 
Not a paint—a real Bluer. 7 
complete essential parts as il- 
lustrated complete with full 
directions. Easily applied. 
Your money refunded if it 
fails to do a REAL FAC. 
TORY job. 

* CLOSING OUT a 06 De 
Luxe Mauser Rifles (Kreig- 
hoff or Meffert) Suhl, $35. 

P Makes way for latest M: ann- 
licher-Schoenauer .30-.06 Take-Down, special English sights, 
folding peep, stainless barrel, super-accurate, detachable tel- 
escope. Ready now. Sole Distributors. Catalog 5c 

QUCEAR IMPORTING G CO.,1 17Spear St.,S San con arte 












Antique Firearms 


"ANCIENT CHINESE MATCH lock rifle; long slender 
guns, full stock, plain barrels twelve dollars and fifty 
cents. Same with beautifully inlaid barrels, seventeen 
dollars and fifty cents. Speak quick, only few in stock, 
and they are tremendous bargains, List of old arms, 
Indian relics, ete., ten cents. N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin. 











ANTIQUE RIFLES, MUSKETS, pistols, powderhorns, 
flasks. List free. Nagy, 8 R South 18th, Phila- 
delphia. 


"Where T To Go 


IDAHO LION HU NTING, ~ open all winter behind pack 
of well trained hounds that get the game. Wild 
game pictures included. Good saddle horses. Fine bear 
hunting in spring. Frank Allison, Rams Horn Ranch 
1-2 


Forney, Idaho. : 
Old Coins 


“LUCKY” LINDBERGH COINS Handsome bronze 
coin medal, suitable for pocket piece, keyring or 
watchfob. Head of Lindbergh, date of world famous 
flight and airplane artistically stamped on each coin. 
25c each, 5 for $1. H. M. Bowers, Holyoke, Colo. 
LEXINGTON CONCORD commemorative _ half- dollar, 
$1.35 each. Rare United States and foreign coins 
Military decorations. Catalog and Chinese coin, 10 
cents. Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colo. tf 
CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. tf 


Trapping 
COYOTE TRAPPERS. Don’t depend on luck. You 
can’t catch coyotes without good bait. Use my NA- 
TURAL COYOTE SCENT for best results. $1. per 
bottle and guaranteed. Satisfaction or money back 
R. S. Oakes, Zane, Utah. bate 
TRAPPERS—INVESTIGATE MY guaranteed methods 
for fox, coon and mink trapping. C. Decker 
Huntington, Quebec. 12-3 


Thrilling Stories 
by Zane Grey 


All Liberally Illustrated 
TALES OF FISHES 


Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands 
out almost as conspicuously as he does among 
novelists. These stirring fishing adventures 
are told by him out of his own experiences as 
he mingled in many waters and caught fish 
of rare and almost unheard-of species. $4 
postpaid. 


TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 


This is the story of Zane Grey’s own ad- 
ventures thru Arizona and the mountains of 
Western America which has been the scene 
of so many of his novels. His lonely trails 
led him into the burning silence of Death Val- 
ley, across the Great American Desert, and 
into places where few white men had ever 
been before. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS 


Never have Zane Grey’s descriptive powers 
reached greater vividness than in these new 
tales of game-fishing in the Gulf Stream an! 
the Florida Everglade swamps, and of danger- 
ous exploration up the _  hitherto-unknown 
jungle rivers of Mexico. With many illustra- 
tions from the author’s photographs. $4 
postpaid. 


TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS 


This story relates to one of the most excit- 
ing adventures of his life, a voyage of romance 
and glamour affording the most thrilling dee? 
sea fishing to be found in all the seven seas. 
A book for every fisherman, for every lover of 
the sea, and for all who like adventure. $5 
postpaid. 

TALES OF NEW ZEALAND 
The Angler’s El Dorado 

The same qualities characterize this volume 
in which Zane Grey describes his adventures 
in new waters. He has written about New 
Zealand and the surrounding waters with the 
same vividness and charm that have made his 
books on fishing among the most fascinating 
of our day. $5 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Taxidermy 


M. J. HOFMANN 


Taxidermist—Furrier 
and Dealer in Supplies 
























Heads, ani- 
mals, birds 
and fish 
mounted; 
skins tanned — 
and made into 
rugs and ladies’ 
furs. Equipped for 
any job large or 
small. Game heads, 
fur rugs, etc., for 
sale. List. Allsup- 
plies for taxider- 
mists, paper head forms for deer, glass eyes, 
open mouth heads for rugs. 
We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins 
for mounting 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














Taxidermists, 
Furriers, 
Tanners 





30 Years Experience 

We guarantee to please 
you in price, also in artis- 
tic workmanship. 
Send us your Hides to be 
Tanned nag og bs into 
floor rugs, lap robes or 
fur Bin Pons P We mount birds, fish, game 
heads and specimens, life size, etc. 


C. L. McFADDEN & SON 
3024 West 22nd Ave. DENVER,COLO. 


GLASS EYES 


for BIRDS and ANIMALS. Complete 
line of taxidermists’ and furriers’ supplies 
—shields, skulls, EVERYTHING. Big- 
gest stock in the world. Finest quality, low- 
est prices. Ask for catalogue 14. 


N. W. School of Taxidermy, Dept.14, Omaha, Nebr. 


Get an Elk’s Head that is converted 
into a Chair: A rare Xmas gift. 
Will part with a few pair of Elk 
Teeth, Individual Trophies. Fur 
Rugs: aaa in a Musk Ox Rug 
1 
be _ GILBERT, Taxidermist 
LANDER, WYO. 




















LEARN FURCRAFT AT HOME. SURE and BIG 
Profit for spare time. Nothing like it. If you want 
to earn MORE MONEY, don’t fail to send for 
FREE BOOK TODAY 


N. W. FUR CO., Desk 14, Omaha, Nebr. 


heads, 





newly mounted moose 
heads, mounted elk, caribou, ante- 

All new stock newly mounted by 
American Museum Methods of True 
moth-proof taxidermy. Reasonable 
Reference—over 20 years’ advertising 

Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading 
Ontario. -3 


SALE: TWO 
inted buffalo 
ind deer heads. 
me by the Standard 
to Life. Lasting 
full value prices. 

this magazine. 
lermist, Unionville, 


FOR large 





Tay 
Pax 





MOOSE, elk and deer heads expertly 
mounting; also scalps to mount the horns 
now have, All kinds and sizes of unmounted sets 
rns, elk tusks, ete. Guaranteed goods crated or 
baled to go cheaply by express, duty free anywhere in 
vr. § Edwin Dixon, Dealer in game heads, =, 
vil Ontario. “Oo 


FOR 
hand 


SALE: 
led for 


> 





TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the _ most 
ral paper forms for game heads and artificial 
for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
eyes and teeth. Illustrated —— list on request. 

Taxidermist, 437 S, Main St., Colville, Wash. 
Skins 
Work 
State 


L. Loe 





fish mounted. 
ladies furs. 
331 S. 


G AME heads, 
into rugs and 
Feld, Taxidermist, 


ANIMALS, 

ind made 
Ralph 
Ohio. 


BIRDS 
tarnest 
guaranteed 
St Ma rion, 








manufacturers of Glass 
taxidermists. Taxidermists’ supplies, Indian 
triers’ supplies, 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, 


F. SX ul MAC HER & SONS, 














WANTED: FIRST CLASS Taxidermist, experienced in 

head rk Photos and references required. Ad- 

Colorado,” OUTDOOR LIFE. 2-2 

TAXIDI RMISTS’ —FURRIERS’ Supplies. _ Write for 

1e 100. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 6-12 
COMPLETE SET TAXIDERMY Lessons Half 


Price. 
A. Ryan, 12-3 


Box 14, Osceola, Nebraska. 





EYES, G. Schoepfer, 16-18 W. 36th St. 


The Book of the Pike 
By O. W. Smith 

Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor 
This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you can- 
fot afford to be without it. On sale now—Cloth, 

$3 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

Denver, Colo. 


GLASS = 
York 


New 
2-3 
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_Kennel Department 





RUNNING—Barking—Fits or 
oldest most reliable fit cure 
most cases the symptoms disappear 
Worst case cured in 3 days. Your money back if not 
satisfactory. 30 pills $1.15, 100 pills $3.00, 200 pills 
$5.00. Prepaid. Superfines Beagle Remedy Co., Manis- 
tique, Michigan. 


COONHUNTERS 


The 
In 
pill. 


Fright—Disease. 
on the market. 
after the first 





BARGAIN BUYERS, 
cold trail and tree coons anywhere. 
fast wide hunter, water worker and all 
tree. Will ship C. O. D., $47.50, money 
agent if unsatisfactory, express on me. 

$235, Tenn. 


Springfield, 
SIXTY POLICE PUPPIES; papers to register; im- 
ported and domestic; breeding by nephew of Strong- 
heart, females $15; males $25. Bred females $75; white 
pups $50. Grown white stud. References furnished. 
on approval. Thomas Dailey, Han- 
11-6 


Speaker will 
Four years old, 
night stayer at 
left with your 

Jim Wilson, 








Shipped C. O. D. 
naford, North Dakota. 
FOR SALE—COON, skunk and opossum hounds: fox, 

wolf and coyote hounds, Cracker Jack rabbit hounds. 
Youngsters nicely started at $15 each. Highelass point- 
ers and setters, fox terriers. All dogs sold on trial. 
Send 10c for catalogue. Oak Grove Kennels—Ina, Il. tf 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky., 

Dept. R, offer for sale setters and pointers, fox and 
cat hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rabbit 
hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cents. 


BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, Fox hounds; stud 
dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train. 
Pups of each breed ready to ship and train. Stud dogs, 
each breed at public stud. Photos 6c stamps. Stanford 
Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 


THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN, Irish, 

don Setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake re- 
trievers, pups and trained dogs; describe kind wanted; 
enclose cents description lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Iowa. tf 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED GERMAN police 

grown stock from imported prize winning _ stock. 
Special sale on females. Sold on approval. Dr. Alm- 
klov, Cooperstown, North Dakota. 1-2 
SPRINGER SPANIELS AT stud. ‘Rivington Valen- 

tine’ (imp.) black and white. ‘‘Rivington Roysterer’’ 
(imp.) liver and white Illustrated particulars. John 
Stewart, Minot, North Dakota. 12-3 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
SPRINGER SPANIELS. PUPPIES. 
trained dogs. All papers. G. L. 
Wash. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
Montasula Kennels, Missoula, 














English, Gor- 


6 





pups and 




















Youngsters and 


Gosney, Dayton, 





work on land or water. 
Mont. 1-3 





Pups, $15. Bull- 
11-28 


w inne rs. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL 
dogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. _ 
POLICE PUPS FOR SALE. Blue 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. D. _ 
GREAT DANES, registerable. 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 12-3 
HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. Trial. Dixie Ken- 
nels, A8, Herrick, Ill. 12-3 








“ribbon 4 





Tanana Kennels, 








TRAINED RABBIT AND beagle hounds. Ed. Leichtle, 
Cold Spring, Ky. 2-3 








Breaking a Bird Dog 


New and Revised Edition 
Just Off the Press 





No one has ever claimed that “Breaking a 
Bird Dog” gives every rule in the trainer’s 
repertory—no book could do that—but this 
one gives a few rules. “Breaking a Bird 
Dog”’ will help you in applying that knowl- 
edge already at hand more successfully and 
thoroly. It will increase your pleasure in 
the work and bring you many happy and 
profitable _hours. 


Outdoor Life B. Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

Here is $2.00, for which send me a copy 
of the new and revised edition of “Break- 
ing a Bird Dog.” 





Name .... 


Address 
































SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES. Handsome litter 
combining very best field trial and working blood 
lines, $20.00 to $35.00. Princeling of Avandale, by 
Prince of Avendale ex Field Trial Champion Colinette 
at stud, fee $25.00. S. B. Buckner Jr., Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 2-2 
FOR SALE, Male and female rabbithounds, 2% years 
old, steady trailers and good hole barkers, broke to 
gun and field, about 200 rabbits shot over them this 
season. Deposit $25.00 with agent, if unsatisfactory. 
express on me. Jim Wilson, S223, Springfield, Tenn 
FOR SALE, One blacktan first class four year old 
coonhound swamp or hillhunter, works in pack or 
alone, long bugle mouth, fast hunter and quick to find 
tree, deposit $50.00 anywhere for trial. I pay ex- 
press. R. H. Cates, Box 25 Sedalia, Ky. 
COONHUNTERS, If you hunt in hills or swamps, you 


Speed, my still trailer, he 
will tree 98% before they den, $45.00 buys him, 
money left with your agent, if unsatisfactory, express 
on me, Jim Wilson, S105, Springfield, Tenn. 


FOR SALE, 


cannot go wrong in trying 








and 
or 
pay 


medium size, male 
female, steady drivers and hole barkers, not man 
gun shy. Deposit $25.00 anywhere for trial. I 
express. R. H. Cates, Box 29, Sedalia, Ky. 
ENGLISH AND IRISH Setter pups, males $12.50; fe- 
males $10. Papers for registration. One pointer 
bitch thoroughly trained $40. Harley Everett, Atkin- 
son, Nebr. 
GERMAN 


pair rabbithounds, 








POLICE PUPPIES: Pedigreed from cham- 


























pion stock, six months old. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price $12. Shipped C. D. Ray Booz, Shippens- 
burg, Pan a 
PEDIGREED AIREDALE F PUPS, age 6 months, males 
$15; females $10. Satisfaction, safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Lawrence Jartner, Lexington, Ohio. 
IRISH WATER SPANIEL PUPPIES, best of breed- 
ing from real workers. All papers for registration. 
H. L. Franklin, Greeley, Colorado. on! tee : 
ENGLISH AND IRISH Setter pups, and Irish Water 
Spaniels. All papers. Priced right. Fred Me- 
Gough, Pine River, Minn. at 
FOR SALE, REGISTERED Springer Spaniel ‘dog, ‘best 
breeding. Bargain for quick sale. Cc. Lyon, 
Ellinwood, Kans. 
TWO SPRINGER BROOD bitches reasonable. High 
quality. Due soon. Open or bred. H. Steuart, Route 
1, Medford, Ore. a oS oe 
CLASSY, PEDIGREED AIREDALE puppies, $15 
Prompt service, safe delivery guaranteed. Guy Dille, 
Ridgeway, Ohio. 

















ST. BERNARD PUPS, »  remistered f from one generation 
from Switzerland stock, $25 to $50. R. B. Colby 

Loyal, Wis. ms 

ENGLISH BULL PU PPIES , registere d. Catalog ten 
cents. Triangle Kennels, * Box 10, Jackson Center, 

Ohio. RE leet ts a3 4212 a , 

HU NTING } HOUNI NDS, COLLARS. Supplies Free 
book. Kaskennels, J’ C 110, Herrick, Illinois : 

REGISTERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, grown dogs 























and pups. D. H. Paul, Haverhill, Tow: a. : 
FOXHOUNDS, BEAR, CAT, coyote, trained. Also pups 
Yameasea Farm, Sheridan, Oregon. i 
TWENTY-TWO YEARS’ breeding classy fox terriers 
Wel Kennels, Farina, Wl. aes : 
POLICE PU! , eligible, prices reasonable. Sherwood 
Kennels, Is sland Ford, Va. LEERS 
20 GOOD HARD working gz Rabbit 1 Hounds. Harry 
Welsh, Mayport, Penn. 





Books for the Angler 


All Imported from England 


or The Art of Trout 
Particularly Applied to 
$2 


Practical Angler, 
Fishing, More 


Clear Water (W. C. Stewart)................ 2.00 
The Way of a Trout With a Fly (G. §£. 
| eR Sa 3.00 


Trout Waters, Management “and “Angling 


(Wilson H. Armstead). 2.00 
Trout Fishing, a Study of Natural Phe- 

nomena (William Earl Hodgson) 3.00 
Art of Worm-Fishing (Alex. Mackie, M. 

7S) ee eae er aki —— 
Minor Tactics of the Chalk ‘Stream 

CN ks ee Se 3.00 
Salmon Fishing (William Earl Hodgson) 3.00 
How to Dress Salmon Flies (Dr. E. 

Pryce-Tannatt) ......... 2.00 
Dry-Fly Fishing in Border “Waters (F. 

Fernie, A. M. I. C. E.). a 
The Principles and Practice ‘of “Fly “and 

Bait Casting (Reginald D. Hughes).... 2.00 
The Book of the Dry-Fly (G. A. B. 

Li) ee a See 3.00 
Sunshine and the Dry-Fly (J. W. Dunne ) 1.00 
Coarse Fishing (H. T. Sheringham)........ 1.25 
How to Fish (William Earl Hodgson).... 1.50 

Above Prices Postpaid 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


Send me the following books, for which I 


eg a ee moran » or send C. O. D. 
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Wild Duck Attractions 





lanting / | 


sa 
to Attract Duc. 


If you send sketch and tract Duels 





of waters you want to plant. No 
obligation for our suggestions; merely 
part of our service to develop nat- 
ural feeding grounds. 
Write Today 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
351A Blk. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





| 
| 


LIVE DECOYS 


Wallace Evans famous little English Grey Call Ducks 
are bred under natural conditions and noted for their 
continual calling. Decoy most every variety of wild 
duck. The best for over thirty years. Price $6.00 per 
pair, extra hens $4.00 each. Order early and avoid 
disappointment. Also several varieties of pheasants such 
as Golden, Silver, Lady Ambhersts, etc. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
St. Charles Illinois 


your DUCK HUNTING 
and visking 


that will 
i Fish 





NURSERIES 
KOSH, WISCON 


SCONSIN AQUATI( 








Foods for planting. More 

means more game. Terrell’s seeds grow. 32 
years experience. Suggestions free. Write 
Aquatic Farm 


DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! 


food 


m, 352 _A Blk., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 2-12 


LIVE MALLARD DECOYS. Choice hens $2 each, 
drakes $1.50. English Calls hens $2.50; drakes $2. 
Sent C. O. D. Cc. G. Coffman, Carthage, 


Til. __R6 

MINNESOTA GIANT WILD Rice Seed—Write for 
special price for immediate delivery. MacGregor- 
De pnnerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. 


9-9 

















_ ercers = Leads 


i, spring fe fed, "private lake, 
200 acres of wooded, 
Rapids, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, 





FOR SALE: A ~ good: ~ sized, 

teeming with fish, surrounded by 
wild land Sixty miles north of Grand 
D. O. Collins, 709 Hawthorne, N. E., 
Mich. _ 


FOR § 

ming 
mountain-sheep 
Cody and the 
Life. 
CHOICE CABIN SITES. Mantrap Lake, 
Region, Minnesota. Large lots $125 
down, $5 per month. Free literature Guy E. 
1534 Searle, Des Moines, Iowa. 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—») acres fruit, poultry, fur 
farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting ang fishing, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 


1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City, 
6-28 





large, irrigated ranch in the Wyo- 
in the midst of the elk, deer and 
on the main highway between 
Address Box 250, Care Outdoor 

tf 


SALE FINE, 

mountains 
country 
Park. 





Itasca Park 
upwards. $5 
Chinn, 








$10,000; 
roots $5. 


value 
100 


iG or Golden Seal, 

1000 seed, growing instructions $2.50; 
Vol_Brashears, Combs, Ark. 
OREGON HOMESTEADS (late 

tional opportunities. Map and 
Thompson, | Sheridan, Oregon. 
WANTED: SMALL CATTLE ranch in 

tains. Must be priced right. Address 
D. 3, Ashland, Ohio. 





ACRE GINSE? 








offer excep- p- 
$1. F. G. 


opening) 
details, 


Rocky M 
Fred 


Moun- 
Stone, 


R. 


DUCKS AND DUCK SHOOTING 
by Wm. Barber Haynes 








This book which has been selling regularly at 
$2.50, is offered to our readers, while they last, 
at the special price of $1.50 postpaid. 

Mr. Haynes is well known to our readers, and is 
considered an authority on duck shooting. 

Send your remittance now as our supply is 
limited. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me copy of 


Ducks and Duck Shooting. 
OS a ae Se, STEERER ee ee Ee 
ee eT ee ee eee eke ee 


Terrell’s | 
















Outdoor Life @ and Recreation 


Books and Magazines 





PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure detec- 
tion of gold, silver and 26 other minerals; simply ex- 
plained for the inexperienced, $1.50. How to successfully 
pan for gold, $1. Both for $2. TRIANGLE SPECIAL- 
TY CO., 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
BARGAIN—6- VOL. set World’s finest Natural History 
uae Ray Cole, 205-O Sunderland Bidg., at 
et vr. - 


THE COLLIE IN AMERICA 


By EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 
This valuable book of authentic information has chapters 
on breeding, feeding, caring for, and in fact everything 
pertaining to the Collie. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. Colo. 

















Fishing Tackle _ 
FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


AA Materials and Supplies 
Quality 


Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 

Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Catalog free. 
J.T.WILLMARTH, 90 Clinton Ave., ROOSEVELT, N. Y 
MINERAL RODS ON positive, all money back guaran- 

tee if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 87-C, 
Elgin, Texas 10-5 


Trout Lore 


By O. W. Smith 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely illus- 
trated, covering every phase of trout fish- 
ing from “Fisherman’s Togs” to ‘‘How to 
Cook the Trout in a Pan’”—describes this 
book. 

From a fund of knowledge patiently 
gathered over a number of years, O. W. 
Smith has at last placed in book form 
everything that he has come to know con- 
cerning trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisher- 
man indeed who could not add new knowl- 
edge of great value to his own fund thru 
reading this 200-page book. 

As angling editor of Outdoor Life Smith 
has become popular wherever rods and 
reels are known. He is looked upon as 
the Trout authority of this country. 

The book is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, and sells at 
$3 net. It is substantially bound in green 
cloth stamped in gold. Orders will be 
filled from this office at $3 postage paid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
DENVER, COLO. 


























Miscellaneous 


PERSONS PRONOUNCED INCURABLE from Rheuma- 
tism, Neuritis for immediate relief and guaranteed 
recovery of chronic pains, try ancient Hindu remedy 
adapted to Science. Successfully tried over seven years 
with splendid results. Money returned in failures. 
Complete treatment $1.50. Address Professor Guha, 
M. S._ Kansas City University, Kansas. 1-3 
BUILD YOUR OWN Boat, using our knockdown frames 
and ready cut materials. 55 models. Runabouts, 
cruisers, speed, outboard motor speedsters, row and sail. 
Send 25e for catalog. Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Dept. 41, 
Saginaw West Side, Michigan. 12-3 
MAKE ‘MONEY in Photography. at 
home. Spare or full time. New plan. like 
it. Experience unnecessary. American Ro 
Chi- 

1-12 











Learn quickly 
Nothing 
School 
Photography, Dept. 1288, 3601 Michigan Avenue, 
cago. 
WANT U. 8. 
$250 month. 
in three weeks. 
Bldg.. St. Louis, 





GOVERNMENT JOB, Commence $115- 
Men—women, 18-55, trained at home 
Write Instruction Bureau, 420 Arcade 
Mo. 2-11 
BUY, SELL AND TRADE guns, fishing tackle, binocu- 
lars, field glasses, watches, diamonds, gold, platinum, 
and repairing of all kinds. Sam Efron, 170 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul, Minn. Y 
BARGAINS IN 21 jewel Elgins, Walthams, Hamiltons 
and other standard watches, $24.50. Guaranteed to 
pass railroad inspections. Robert Parman, Arkansas 
City, Kansas. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, WINCHESTER’S Specific Pill. 
Price $1. Literature free. Winchester & Company 

















(Established 1858), P. O. Box 1547, Mount Vernon, 
New York. 1-3 
MARRIAGE PAPER—Big issue with descriptions, 
pictures, names, addresses, 25c. No other fee. Sent 
sealed. Monitor, Box 2265, Boston, Massachusetts. 2-4 
SPRUCE GUM. REFINED from high grade stock 

fresh from Maine forest. Twenty 5c packages, $1.00 
postpaid. _ Eastern Gum Company, Monson, Me. 2-3 








OUTBOARD MOTORS, NEW, demonstrators and used 





outboard motors. Popular makes. Prices right. John 
C. Jago, 107 | Sycamore St., Ww aterloo, Iowa. 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES: Best results. 


Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 


Promptness assured. 
724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 


man, Patent Lawyer, 


| Sale: Mirakel 5-power, 5 oz. 





| 


| Miscellaneous 


power °16 sinocuLar 


Includes polid leather combination pocket | 
and shoulder si case with two straps. 

Weighs 124 oz. niversal focus Special | | 
“3 | 








jiversal 

$19.85. Club discounts on 3, 10°16, 187 
20° bn ae yp returned a: fter 5days tral if not } 
satisfied e carry tote, in glasses. 


J. ALDEN LORING 
1 (O-we-go, N. Y. 


Forest Rangers 


Men wanting outdoor work, qualify for Forest Ranger 


Box D-182 














Position. Start $125 month; cabin and vacation; 
patrol the forests; protect the game; give tourists 
infermation. 


Write MOKANE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 303, Denver, C 








Sportsman ’s Wind- 
Proof Lighter 


A SCIENTIFIC MARVEL 


New Pocket Lighter. What Makes it 
Light? Why can’t a blizzard blow it out? 
‘ No Flint no friction no troublesome parts. 

Why fool with matches now? Instant infallible 
guaranteed. Send 50c for sample and selling 
| plans. Sample Gold or silver plated, $1.00 














| NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 
BOX O-12 BRADFORD, PA. 


FIRST AID KIT 


For medical and surgical emergency 
_ with snake bite kit, instruction 
ook. 











$3.50 postpaid 
SECURITY SALES SERVICE, Falls City, Nebr. 














FIRE CUBES 
for quick, sure way to start wood, 
coal fire in homes, out of doors. In- 
dispensable for sportsmen, mechan- 
Package 50 « 50 cents. Sample 1 10 cents. 


N FRANCISCO 
Why Not one Spring, Summer 
hundreds of 
SST’ Fese -list. baw a 10c Qe (not 


ing butterflies 
ctions, pictures, 
) fer, wo A illustra’ 


oa 
Man. SINCLAIR, Dealer In Insects 
Dept. 22, Box 1424, San Diego, California 


TRAINING THE POLICE DOG 


By FRED KOLLET 
The author has spent more than 15 years 
at training police dogs in Germany and Amer- 
ica, so is an Paar age ng on the subject. 


Only $1 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, _ Denver, Colo. 





ics, vacationists. 
ANT. LELLEP 


- 




























MEN, GET FOREST Ranger job; $125-$200 mo. and 
home furnished; hunt, fish, trap. For details, write 
Norton, 251 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 
BREWING BY ONE who knows. Beers, ales, wines, 
etc. Book $1.00. John Joseph Mulligan, Lock 
Drawer 891, Rossland, B. . Canada. 1-3 
MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—Photos, description, 
many wealthy matrimonially inclined, mailed free. 
Cupid’s Columns, St. Paul, Minn. tf 
TWO NEW 14 ft. Manitoba duck-boats, cedar-built, 


never uncrated. Cost $55. Take $27.50 each or new 
guns. A, Clarine, Walker, Minn. 
“OH-JOY’’ FOOT Powder for 
Send 50 cents to S and 
E. Lexington, Independence, 
BE YOUR OWN Detective. 
form. Valuable information. 
Service, D 150, Bandon, Oregon. 
REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers by 
mail, carriage paid; samples free on request. Newall. 
87 Stornoway, Scotland. 1-5 





sweaty calloused feet. 
Foot Powder Co., 123 
Mo. 1-3 
Practical lessons in book 
Write Inter-nationa! 


1-6 















MINERAL RODS ON positive all money back guar- 
antee if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 
87 C, Elgin, Texas. 1-3 





TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.50 

if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-11, 
Baltimore, Md. tf 
BRITISH GIRLS seek American husbands. 

10c. Cliffe, 16 Cambridge St., London, S. W. En- 
gland. 12-6 
MAKE ROWBOATS, HOUSEBOATS, Canoes. Literature 





Proposition 








free. Weesho-Uco., 3lst Postal Branch, Detroit, Mich. 
MAKE 16 FOOT Rowboat; blueprint 30c. Weesho- 
Teo., 31st Postal Branch, Detroit, Mich. 





Vanishing Trails of Romance 
By WARREN E. BOYER 


A book of Western legends and romances, includ- 
ing tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and 
pioneers of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with scenic and historic points. 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 





Outdoor Life Book Shop 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo 
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Great Engineering Achievement has recently thrilled the world with the first 
Non-Stop New York-to-Paris Air Flight. 
An advance quite as notable has taken place in the field of the modest little 
Boat Motor known as the ‘‘Outboard.” 
In fact, the New Lockwood Motors for 1928 
—develop even greater power for their piston displacement 
than the Marvelous Airplane Motors of today. 
Model A ‘. f 
pi BOAT MOTORS 
$155 
Model AS ‘ ee a 7 ae 
Salt Water are now capable of a performance unthought of a year ago, and a speed 
> hitherto believed impossible. 
. , Exceeding ALL 
New Official World’s Records Previous Records 
For 1928, Lockwood offers three distinct Motors. 
Model "T—the popular, speedy family Motor is continued—reduced in price. 
A new lighter Twin of Class A design, on Nov. 14th, under offi- 
The Ace cial observation of the American Power Boat Association, over a 
certified mile course, set a record of 27.163 miles per hour, exceeding by 72% the 
previous World’s record for Class A Motors, and at the same time, smashing 
the existing record for Motors of the next larger Class—Class B. 
M A larger, Class B Motor, of the same general design as 
The Chief: the Ace, and of course, embodying a number cf features 
made necessary by its greater power and speed; this Motor on Nov. 14th, 1927, over 
the same certified course, established a new official World’s Record of 33.543 miles 
per hour. This remarkable speed shattered all previous records for Class B Motors, 
and even exceeded what was then the World’s record for Motors of the next higher 
Class—Class C. a 
: T Every part of these New ree “wT 
But Power Alone Did Not Do It (yeurege sinctions sm Lockwood “T 
harmony with every other part. New Stream Line—best gear ratio—most satisfac Model T—Fresh Water—S140 
tory propeller size and design—new and most efficient pumpless cooling system Model TS—Salt Water—5145 
improved Eisemann Magneto—better lubrication—all these and many other fea- 
tures, combine to make the New Lockwoods the fastest, finest ever built, and all, of st 
course, have the patented ‘‘Lockwood Pilot’’—the popular exclusive patented V4 
Outboard Motor feature of 1927. It ‘‘takes hold of the Motor when you , 
let go.”’ Insures ease of control and absolute safety. ns 
° Get all the facts about the ay $ 
Write for Free Catalog Wonderful New Lockwoods Poe eg 
for 1928. See why we have a distinct engineering advance as revolu- 0 > OP 
tionizing in the Outboard Motor field as the marvelous airplane motor vA oO RS Rs 
of today has been in its field. 7 Ye 
J 87 S. Jackson St. “op 
Lockwood Motor Co. jaicca stiches ‘iA 
ns < 
LS > ¢ 
Lockwood’s New World’s Records <> g: if 
Lockwood were made with the “Bob-Sled”’ Oo S ta 
“Chief” J built by Gordon B. Hooton, “ey cs Ps 
Model B—Fresh Water—$185 Grand Rapids, Mich. Oo Pa Fa 
Model BS—Salt Water—$195 hn a A 
Ra i rd 
a ‘ 7m oP ra P 
rie ie AAs 3 Pd 
Sr Ei EP io a f 
























































New Price 


25¢PerBook 


LMOST EIGHTY THOUSAND copies of 

the nine Recreation Library handbooks 
have been sold at fifty cents each—the best 
possible proof of the practical value of these 
volumes. The second printing of these great 
little books is now being done at materially 
reduced costs. Included in the cost of the 
first printing were the amounts paid for the 
original manuscripts, for typesetting, revising 
and engraving. Since these costs have been 
absorbed in the rapid sale of the first edition; 
we are now able to reprint these books at half 
their original cost and to sell them for twenty- 
five cents each. 


a i an 





























“Your book is very convenience— it’s quality 








interesting and instruc NI y _ that counts and that’s 
tive it is particularly Nine V olumes what I find in this most 
interesting to me because — interesting little book.” 
t wit the a" he: ll. 
it deals with ALL the  Wadtae Pants. Cae, Ill 
varieties of fish common Bayt Siaetdan Bi Fonds 
to these part D. H. : : . “It just hits the spot 
W.. Ohio 2. Bait Casting 
’ ° Bi Gi etdien': beans and regardless how smart 
2 ee “ 3 you may think your- 
It the best and most 3. Fly ¢ asting elf, there are stunts in 
pr ical book f the By Sheridan R. Jone J this book you've never 
money I have read. ° Autocamping thought of.”—I. R. R 
This set of books will be Facts, Kans. 
worth its weight in gold By F. FE. Brimme 
to either novice or 5. Camper’s Man- ey ie duet eihae oT have 
expert J. Z... Th. —_ 7 been looking for. Any 
By H orace K Dp a one of the kinks is = 
“T wouldn't take $5.00 6. Wing Shooting, the price of the book 


for it if I couldn't get By Chas. Askins and your illus trations 
unother one eA M 7. Big Game Hunt- are sure good.”—J. J. R., 
Minn i Minn. 


Rifle 





“T think just this much 8. Gun and 
of Fishing Fact I Facts, 


Bu E. C. Crossman 


intend to get every issue read and it will Facto 
f 








oO the eries. Size 9. oye for Bass the experienced as well 
doesn't enter into con By ¢ Johnson as the  beginner.’’— 
ideration outside its E. M., Ill. 





Packed Full of Information 


NDERLYING the unprecedented success 

of the Recreation Library are two main 
causes—the selection of the authors and the 
publishers’ policy of printing only the boiled- 
ie practical facts of each subject. Sheridan 
R. Jones is believed, without prejudice, to be 
the peer of any known expert on fresh-water 
angling. Horace Kephart has written more 
and better books on camping than any other 
authority alive today and “The Camper's 
Manual” is the most up-to-date of his books. 
We have yet to hear any question of the leader- 
ship of Charles Askins and Col. Townsend 
Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. 






























Use the Coupon 
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6 OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, » 

1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. F 7 
E I have checked the offers below which I'm accepting f 
t At 25c per book I enclose $ for books numbered 
E I am ordering at least two books and enclose 50c additional 
g for the next four big twenty-five cent issues of Outdoor Life 2 
£ U.S. subscriptions only 5 
t Name g 
, 5 

ddress 

| | 
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Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
has these books or can get them 


If unobtainable from him 
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